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THE: POLITICAL TEMPER OF THE NATION. 


OW is it that Lord Palmerston 
I is so strong? How has it come 
about that he surpasses Peel and 
almost equals Pitt in the extent and 
apparent solidity of his power? He 
rests on the whole nation. The 
whole people of the three kingdoms 
will him to be their minister. By 
his side the rest of ,the cabinet is 
nothing; he is the government it- 
self. 

There are few questions which 
better deserve the attention of the 
political student. Answers have 
been thrown out in abundance; yet 
it is felt that the depths of the pro- 
blem have not been reached. Lord 
Palmerston, we are told, is so genial ; 
then he is so vigorous, and both the 
country and the House of Commons 
admire a green and untiring old age. 
He has such marvellous tact, too; 
no man ever exhibited such readi- 
ness in parrying dangerous thrusts, 
and laughing himself out of a di- 
lemma. He is never to be caught; 
member after member has tried it. 
The coils have been drawn round 
him; the case has been thought 
excellent ; a reply could not be con- 
ceived ; escape seemed impossible ; 
nevertheless, at the very moment 
when a crowded House has come 
down to see the subtle prey taken 
at last, there comes a joke, a laugh, 
and he is gone. In vain the baffled 
member implores the attention of 
the House to his grievance; it is 
against the laws of sport—and 
where is sport more mighty than in 
the House of Commons ?—that after 
a fair shot has been offered and 
missed, the quarry should not escape 
with his life. Such pluck and such 
adroitness, spirits that are never 
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touched by the weight of years, an 
elasticity of temper and intellect 
which can never be entrapped into 
a dead-lock, are qualities which 
render Lord Palmerston the natural 
favourite of the House. Neverthe- 
less, they do not quite explain his 
greatness as a minister. Neither 
will the solution be found by trying 
to discover a policy, a principle, a 
series of measures, or a great politi- 
cal deed which has become asso- 
ciated with his name, and furnished 
an object on which a host of fol- 
lowers might concentrate their 
efforts. There is nothing of the 
sort. Lord Palmerston proposed the 
army estimates for the campaign of 
Waterloo under the pure Toryism 
of Lord Liverpool; and, since that 
period, his accommodating genius 
has made him welcome to almost 
every succeeding cabinet. Lord 
Russell has lived on a great doc- 
trine. Amidst many practical er- 
rors, he has been true to a body of 
large convictions, which, in the 
main, have imparted consistency 
and dignity to his career. Lord 
Russell faithfully reflects the theory 
of the constitution which he wor- 
ships. On any broad constitutional 
question, no one doubts on what 
side the Whig statesman will be 
found, or what doctrines he will ad- 
vocate. Sir Robert Peel passed from 
one system of political views to 
another; but the process was gra- 
dual, methodical, logical. The path 
by which his intellect travelled may 
be plainly discerned; and however 
much the successive changes of di- 
rection which the policy exhibited 
may have bewildered his followers, 
the historian finds no difficulty in 
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tracing the intelligible and natural 
course of his expanding convictions. 
But who has ever attempted to ex- 
pound Lord Palmerston on _ the 
principles of a natural or rational 
psyehology? For what doctrine is 
his name a watchword? Under 
what school or title shall his sup- 
porters be grouped? The thing is 
impossible. Lord Palmerston re- 
presents a sentiment only, and a 
collection of personal qualities ; no 
statesman was ever less the founder 
of a political sect, or the constructor 
of a ‘special policy. Yet, if this is 
so, how comes he to be so powerful ? 
how is it that all England has set 
him up for its guide ? 

The explanation must be sought, 
not so much in Lord Palmerston 
himself as in the nation. It is the 
political state of the country, far 
more than Lord Palmerston’s own 
personal qualities, which renders 
him so powerful and sostable a mi- 
nister. No doubt these qualities fit in 
with the feelings of the people; but 
it is the people that, in their actual 
eondition, have rallied round him as 
their representative, rather than 
Lord Palmerston who has won the 
people’s admiration by the exhibi- 
tion of a distinct policy, or retains 
their support by its vigorous de- 
velopment. He is no solitary phe- 
nomenon, no single statesman, whom 
the nation gathers round as the 
emblem of a distinct creed, or as a 
leader to a definite end. He is not 
a Canning struggling for Catholic 
Emancipation, or a Grey cheering 
on Reform, or a Peel training a 
nation to Free Trade, or an Eldon 
proclaiming the perfection of the 
Constitution ; he is something quite 
different in kind. Hie is a minister 
of transition, but of a transition of a 
peculiar sort. Carning, Grey, Peel, 
and Russell have, each in his own 
sense, been ministers of transition ; 
their career has turned on the re- 
nunciation of a past and worn-out 
policy, and the inauguration of a 
new one. They consciously devised 
and carried through measures which 
were revolutions in politics, which 
swept away institutions under which 
the nation had lived, and con- 
structed others destined to develop 
a different phase of social and poli- 
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tical life. Lord Palmerston also 
indicates, to a certain extent, a social 
and political revolution; but then 
it does not consist in any specific 
measure to be pursued, in any par- 
ticular institution to be created, in a 
special repeal of old laws, in public 
action for the enactment of a novel 
legislation. Lord Palmerston de- 
notes a pause, an interval between 
two periods ; the calm generated by 
the dying away of one strong wind 
before it is succeeded by another 
current from a different quarter. 
One long political space is coming, 
or rather is come, to an end; a new 
epoch, not of measures but of feel- 
ing, is gradually rising up. The 
coming time is not yet recognized 
in its true features. It exists already, 
it is felt in every part of the nation; 
but it is not yet consciously per- 
ceived as a new period. The transi- 
tion is as yet known only by de- 
tached symptoms, which neither 
statesmen nor constituencies have 
collected together into the concep- 
tion of a distinct political state; 
and this is the reason why the posi- 
tion of Lord Palmerston is still a 
matter for wonder, and still stands 
in need of a scientific political dia- 
gnosis. 

That the nation is perplexed by 
its own political condition is evi- 
denced by many signs. The confu- 
sion produced by the return of Con- 
servative candidates for Leicester 
and other Liberal strongholds was 
absolutely amusing. The Liberal 
newspapers were at a Joss how to ex- 
plain such strange occurrences. Was 
it possible that England had gone 
back to Toryism? Were Liberal 
ideas forsworn? Could it be that 
the superiority of the Whig creed, 
in which Liberal politicians had so 
exulted, and by whose help they had 
so long looked contemptuously down 
on imbecile Tories, was now dis- 
covered to be a delusion? Was the 
nation going to unweave the web of 
thirty years of legislation, and to 
return back to rotten boroughs, and 
protection, and privilege, and oli- 
garchical rule? What sane man 
could entertain such a notion? Yet 
how were these startling facts to be 
explained? The spectacle exhibited 
by Parliament furnished no clue for 
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unravelling the mystery. The 
Liberal party, it was true, was in 

wer. A minister of unrivalled 
popularity was at the head of the 
Government; yet that minister was 
probably in a minority, even sup- 
posing the whole Liberal party to 
be united; and undoubtedly the 
Liberal party was not united in his 
support. He ruled by the forbear- 
ance, nay, more truly, by the active 
support, of men who sat on the 
opposite benches. A Liberal prime 
minister governing by Conservative 
votes—what could be the meaning 
of such a contradiction? Mr. Cob- 
den, at the end of the session of 
1862, denounced this logic of facts 
as irrational and unnatural; he 
served notice of dismissal on Lord 
Palmerston; and Manchester votes 
were to compel all the members of 
the House of Commons to sit in 
their proper places. But the threat 
was speedily dispersed to the winds ; 
one slight flutter in official breasts 
before the meeting of Parliament, 
and then the inexplicable incon- 
sistency reappeared as strong as 
ever. The more seats were won by 
Conservatives, the more secure was 
Lord Palmerston’s hold of power. 
The problem is given up in despair. 
The conclusion that the nation is 
determined to keep Lord Palmerston 
as long as he lasts about sums up 
all the explanation which political 
philosophy has been able to achieve. 

Yet the key of the riddle lies close 
at hand; one needs not to go far to 
find a path through this labyrinth. 
We have said that the country is 
going through a transition ; and that 
Lord Palmerston is the guide who 
conducts it across the interval. 
What, then, is the state of feeling 
which is dying away? and what is 
the new phase which is coming into 
existence? A few words will ex- 
press the fact. The nation has be- 
come Conservative—heartily, tho- 
roughly, truly Conservative. But 
here everything turns on the sense 
of the word Conservative. Erroneous 
associations with this term lie at the 
root of all the perplexity which is 
felt in obtaining a clear conception 
of the situation. Conservatism, in 
the sense of wishing to recall old 
ideas and a past order of things, in 
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the sense of desiring to revive Test 
and Corporation Acts and Corn 
Laws, of resisting every form of 
change, of pronouncing English 
laws and institutions perfect, of 
standing still with folded arms, of 
disliking the advance in comfort 
and political importance of the 
lower classes, of wishing to weigh 
heavily on Dissent, and to degrade 
the Catholics into an inferior bro- 
therhood,—in all these senses Eng- 
land most assuredly is not Conserva- 
tive. No expression could more 
completely fail to depict the real 
sentiments of the Englishmen of 
our day. There is no going back, 
no regrets of the past, no repentance 
for 1832 and all the consequences 
which that great revolution has 
brought in its train; nothing of the 
kind. The boast of Diomed is now 
the boast of modern Englishmen, 
not in arrogance but in thankful- 
ness; they know themselves to be 
better than their fathers. They 
have reached a broader civilization, 
a@ purer and more generous hu- 
manity, a more cultivated intelli- 
gence, a softer spirit, a richer, more 
sustained, and more ennobling pros- 
perity. If there is a going back, it 
is to Pitt and the large ideas of that 
essentially Liberal minister. Liver- 
pool and Eldon have disappeared ; 
they are political impossibilities in 
1864. 

The great event which we are 
now encountering is the last wave 
of the reforming flood, which has 
swept over England for some thirty 
years. It is spent; and the ebb has 
set in unmistakeably. The waters 
had been dammed up by the folly 
of an effete Toryism; they broke 
the barriers in 1832, and it has 
taken all the years since to reduce 
the flood into the steady and calm 
stream of prosperous progress. We 
are witnessing the last stage of the 
period of reform. Not that reform 
has been harmful, or excites regret 5 
the very reverse. The period of 
reform is closing, precisely because 
reform has done its work so tho- 
roughly. The building has been 
put into complete repair, and men 
now are eager to be rid of the brick 
and mortar, and to live in the fair 
mansion, and to enjoy it. The most 
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marked political feature of our time 
is the real political similarity of 
Englishmen to one another; and 
this isthe greatest and most abiding 
result that reform has wrought for 
this country. Reform and Re- 
formers, as distinctive party ele- 
ments, have come to an end, because 
reform has fulfilled its mission. Its 
results have been proved to be so 
excellent, the soundness of the 
principles on which it was carried 
out has been so established by trial, 
the dangers which were so vividly 
apprehended, and which roused such 
ficrce hostility, have been so shown 
to have been imaginary, that general 
contentment has been generated, and 
the disposition to make changes has 
subsided, because most of the 
changes which were needed have 
been accomplished, and the willing- 
ness to adapt measures to the shift- 
ing wants of society universally es- 
tablished. England is now satisfied 
with her institutions ; and this feel- 
ing is the very essence of Conserva- 
tism—it is Conservatism itself. 
That this is the true political 
state of the nation, and that it ex- 
plains the apparent anomalies which 
are discerned in Parliament and the 
constituencies, will be made clear if 
we glance back at some forty years 
of English history. Indeed the re- 
form of the House of Commons 
carries us back to the dawn of Pitt’s 
career, to the great days of Burke, 
Fox, and the mass of illustrious 
statesmen, who were all dissatisfied 
with the state of the representation, 
and all advocated a decided change 
in the electoral bodies. The prin- 
ciple of reform was then, it may be 
said, universally conceded; but, 
notwithstanding, it was a real re- 
volution that was contemplated; 
and all revolutions in settled coun- 
tries are necessarily the children of 
arduous struggles. But, at the very 
moment when the campaign for a 
specific measure was opening, a 
powerful obstacle suddenly super- 
vened, and threw back the move- 
ment for half a century. The war 
against revolutionary France was 
not only a contest for existence, a 
struggle to escape subjugation,—it 
was also a resistance against the 
political propaganda which sent the 
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first French armies into the field to 
upset the institutions of every na- 
tion in Europe, and to replace them 
with some form of the supremacy of 
the masses. Destruction is not re- 
form ; and men fighting to the death 
in defence of the English constitution 
had neither time nor inclination to 
think of the improvement of which 
it was suspectible. The reform of 
the House of Commons was post- 
poned ; nor could it be revived so 
long as the contest with France ab- 
sorbed all the intellectual, as well as 
physical, force of the nation. Eng- 
land fell into the hands of small 
mcn with tame spirits; and they 
thought that the best method for 
combating the subversive tendencies 
of sedition was to preach up the 
perfection of the constitution. A 
fatal optimism overspread the upper 
classes of English society; and 
under this feeling reform was re- 
garded only as a decorous name for 
disaffection. It is extremely hard 
for the men of this age to realize the 
astonishing sentiment which had 
been thus nursed up in England, 
and pervaded the gentry, the clergy, 
the learned professions,. and even 
the upper strata of the commercial 
community. We cannot conceive 
such a people as the English, within 
our own century, honestly believing 
that all change, as such, must prove 
evil, and passionately resisting it as 
the forerunner of ruin. We are at 
a loss, not only to discover what 
political philosophy could serve as a 
foundation for such a creed, but 
much more to understand how Eng- 
lishmen’s minds could ever have 
been brought into such a mode of 
thinking. 

The explanation of such a phe- 
nomenon is to be found in the sel- 
fish fears of monopolists, and the 
strength which the long continuance 
of the war fought against French 
democracy accidentally placed in 
their hands. The cry for reform 
which rose before the war was 
levelled chiefly against bad admini- 
stration, political corruption, exces- 
sive expenditure, and similar politi- 
cal evils; but the demand for reform 
which preceded 1832 arose from 
deeper feelings, and was directed 
against far more formidable abuses. 
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The vast trade which steam had 
created, and which the war had so 
rapidly developed, had produced 
changes in the social structure of 
English society which jarred with 
the unaltered state of most English 
institutions. The intelligence of 
the country had kept pace in its 
growth with the expansion of com- 
merce; and displayed a steadily- 
increasing tendency to inquire into 
the action and efficiency of many 
parts of its political and social ma- 
chinery. New wants were felt; 
they required new instruments for 
their gratification; and those in- 
struments could not be provided 
without bringing loss on those who 
were in power or in the enjoyment 
of the benefits which flowed from 
the existing order of affairs. A col- 
lision was thus generated between 
those who possessed vested interests 
and those with whose welfare those 
vested interests, as embodied in the 
actual institutions of society, were 
incompatible; slow at first, rumb- 
ling, as it were, underground, but 
instinctively discerned by the powers 
which it threatened, and met, ac- 
cordingly, by new doctrines in poli- 
tical philosophy. The perfection of 
the English constitution was thus 
turned into a rampart to stop the 
advances of the foes who menaced 
monopolists of every kind. They 
all sang in the same chorus; they 
all celebrated the praises of a con- 
stitution which the world had never 
seen equalled; they all denounced, 
each secretly in defence of his own 
share of the blessings it brought 
him, all improvers and reformers as 
nothing else than insidious traitors 
against the wisdom of their ances- 
tors and their glorious bequest of 
an unrivalled polity. 

A variety of causes had given 
these vested interests a complete 
supremacy in Parliament. They 
were rich, and bought boroughs or 
seats for a single Parliament. In 
this way the West India interest 
and slave-owners and _ protectionists 
mustered a formidable array of 
votes. Many of the bodies thus 
exposed to danger were connected 
with the aristocracy, and were held 
to be main pillars of their influence. 
Tory corporations, pluralist bishops, 
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non-resident incumbents, holders of 
pensions, were the natural followers 
of peers, and were dominant in the 
House of Commons. Agriculture 
was advancing with rapid strides, 
and farmers chafed at a law which 
compelled them to divide with the 
parsons profits which had been 
earned at their own risk and by their 
own labour and capital; but the 
clergy were closely allied with the 
aristocracy, and the aristocracy 
ruled Parliament. A Tithe Com- 
mutation Bill was not to be had. 
Peace and steam and active intelli- 
gence had launched the nation on 
the swelling tide of improvement ; 
but an antique legislation, enacted 
under the ideas of another age, and 
prejudice, and the selfishness of 
monopoly, had raised up strong 
dams and barred the navigation. 
The resisting forces were centered 
in the House of Commons. Here 
was the one grand obstacle which 
blocked up the way; the constitu- 
tion had ceased to work in harmony 
with society. The nature and mag- 
nitude of the evil consisted in this 
one central anomaly, that whatever 
might be the change suggested, 
however urgent its necessity, how- 
ever great its benefit, however 
keenly it might be desired by the 
reason or the feelings of the people, 
the irritating difficulty, one and the 
same in all cases alike, was to get it 
through Parliament. It was in vain 
that the instinct of every Englishman 
revealed to him that Government 
and the House of Commons existed 
for the good of the people; that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath ; each succeed- 
ing hope of progress was ship- 
wrecked on that fatal rock. The 
House of Commons not only did not 
fairly represent the peeple — that 
was relatively a very small misfor- 
tune—but it did not work for and 
with the people. It was, on many 
points of vital well-being to the 
welfare of the country, hostile to the 
interests of the people. The union 
of the monopolists in the House of 
Commons constituted their strength. 
One single interest might have been 
overcome with comparative quick- 
ness; but they were all banded 
together—boroughmongers, protec- 
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tionists, West Indians, tithe-owners, 
pluralists,—a serried phalanx, each 
instinctively helping his neighbour’s 
cause in return for assistance to 
his own, all agreeing in detesting 
change, and conspiring to arrest the 
movement and the prosperity of the 
English people. 

The struggle was tremendous; 
the state was shaken to its founda- 
tions. The resistance held out long, 
so strong were the entrenchments 
behind which it fought. It was a 
contest for power, and its result was 
a revolution; but the revolution did 
not consist in the transfer of ab- 
solute political mastery to the middle 
classes. It may be well doubted 
whether the Reform Bill has not 
positively, in many important re- 
spects, increased the force of the 
aristocracy in the constitution. The 
revolution consisted in the over- 
throw of the vested interests of the 
monopolists; of the possessors of 
advantages, in whatever class, which 
were enjoyed at the expense of the 
community; of those who opposed 
change, nominally on the plea that 
it was destructive, substantially 
from the perception that it would 
ruin their private gains. If the 
attack had been levelled against 
some single political element in the 
constitution,—the House of Lords, 
the rotten boroughs, the Established 
Church, or the like,—the battle, 
however sharp, would have been 
shortand decisive. But the number 
of those interested in maintaining 
things as they were was endless, 
and their consequent resistance was 
the resistance of a diversified but 
solid phalanx. The single fear of 
ruin from an alteration in the Corn 
Laws of itself alone arrayed tens of 
thousands, down to the lowest class, 
in support of the actual possessors 
of political power. But the might 
and the anger of the general body of 
society were still fiercer and more 
persevering. The diffusion of cul- 
tivated intelligence added many 
each day to their ranks. The su- 
periority in public argument was 
manifestly on their side; the new 
blood of the nation, the young men 
of all the professions and of most of 
the trades, enlisted under the banner 
of reform. The indignation created 
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amongst the Tories by the passing 
of Catholic Emancipation against 
the sense, undoubtedly, of the 
numerical majority of the country, 
supplied the occasion. The Tories 
for the moment became reformers. 
Agricultural distress aggravated the 
crisis; starving labourers betook 
themselves to the burning of ricks; 
a universal agitation pervaded Eng- 
lish society ; till at last the doors of 
the House of Commons were broken 
open, the boroughmongers were 
expelled, men who were willing to 
do the work of the people took their 
places, and the political thunder- 
storm, instead of destroying, purified 
the constitution. 

All this is trite and stale, we shall 
be told. This is true assuredly; 
but it is equally true that the real 
motive of these great events is to 
this day for the most part hidden 
from the minds of the Liberal 
party. Had it been understood, the 
policy, and still more, the mode of 
advocating that policy for years 
past by the Liberal party, would 
have been very different from what 
they have been in fact. A deeper 
insight into the true character of 
the great era of 1832 would have 
saved Liberals from much ignorant 
presumption, and doubtless would 
have rescued them from the sense- 
less and most damaging perse- 
verance in reform agitations, which, 
carried on, as they were, under a 
radical misconception of the parent 
bill in 1832, had, grown to savour 
strongly of charlatanism. It was 
not the triumph of the middle 
classes, nor the victory of demo- 
cracy, nor the downfall of the 
aristocracy, nor the ‘destruction of 
the Church, which was effected by 
the Reform Bill, but reform, and 
reform only. It was the letting in 
of fresh air into political institutions, 
not their reconstruction; a bursting 
of the shell by a being whose growth 
had become too large for the re- 
straint which fettered it; a direct 
enlargement of the political ma- 
chinery, to enable it to do more 
work and to lift heavier weights; a 
provision of bigger tools for hands 
that sought to achieve grander 
results. In a word, dropping 
metaphor, it was the fitting of the 
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House of Commons to perform that 
legislation which the people re- 
quired. Before 1832 that House 
had ceased to fulfil the end for 
which it existed; it refused to 
accomplish those improvements 
which every portion of the social 
fabric needed. The people were ener- 
getic, prosperous, advancing; that 
advance demanded new instruments, 
new measures; and the very body 
whose function it was to make pro- 
vision for the wants of the whole 
people was the one paramount 
obstacle which arrested the move- 
ment. 

The process by which the change 
was effected of itself demonstrates 
how entirely it was reform and not 
revolution, improvement and not 
reorganization, which was effected 
in 1832. The method was tho- 
roughly English; it was practical, 
and went straight to the point. An 
obstacle closed the road; a lever 
was found which could remove it: 
the path was cleared, and the nation 
went on its way. The thing to be 
done was to bring the House of 
Commons into harmony with the 
people, to obtain security that it 
should be alive to and understand 
their wants, and be willing to do 
their business; and the machinery 
of the Reform Bill was directly 
adapted to this object, and to none 
other. It was a great national crisis, a 
time of the gravest peril, an internal 
fermentation troubling every man’s 
spirit in the kingdom; but there 
was no parade of grand formularies, 
no profession of pretentious doc- 
trines, no appeal to first principles, 
no summoning of theoretical intel- 
lects, as in France and at Frankfort, 
to devise a pedantic and logical 
constitution for the people. The 
stronghold of the opponents to im- 
provement was destroyed in the 
rotten boroughs; a distribution of 
the vacant seats to populous cities, 
and a moderate franchise in the 
towns, provided adequate guaran- 
tees for sympathy with the general 
mass of the people; and then the 
anomalies in the representation were 
left almost as glaving as they had 
been previously. But the end was 
secured; and that was all that the 
nation cared for. From the day of 
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the passing of the Reform Bill the 
House of Commons ceased to be the 
impediment which always thwarted 
forward movement. The thought 
which heretofore had always been in 
every reformer’s mind, How shall 
we get the measure through Parlia- 
ment? practically disappeared; for 
the House of Commons, instead of 
being the obstacle to, had become 
the efficient instrument for working 
out the national will. From that 
time to this the feeling has prevailed 
throughout the land, that whatever 
measure the country has determined 
to obtain will always prevail in Par- 
liament. The struggle, in reality, 
was transferred from the House of 
Commons to the people. There 
never came on again a contest 
between Parliament and the nation. 
When a bill was thrown out, when 
the Peers rejected the Church-Rates 
Bill, when the Commons threw out 
bill after bill to repeal the Corn 
Laws, the cause was always one and 
the same: public opinion was 
divided; the people had not made 
up their mind; two views fought 
for supremacy over the national 
understanding; and a small force 
either way could for a while decide 
the votes in Parliament. But this 
was a mode of government directly 
antagonistic to that which had 
gradually crept up in violation of 
the spirit of the constitution; for in 
those days the battle was always 
between the House and the people 
out of doors. 

By this peaceful and salutary 
change political government ob- 
tained a fresh start in England ; not 
by reorganization of her institutions, 
but by clearing away the rubbish 
which had gathered round the state- 
machine and clogged its working. 
The nation and the House of Com- 
mons were reconciled; and then a 
long and very distinctly marked 
period succeeded, the period of 
harvest, or rather the period of 
clearing off accumulated arrears. 
Legislation was brought up to the 
level of the public wants. Thus, 
through much combating still, and 
during many a year, municipal cor- 
porations restored the great body of 
the citizens to the local power which 
had been their ancient right. The 
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Church was purified from the de- 
formities which discredited her; 
bishops were rescued from the temp- 
tations to secular gains; incum- 
bents were bound to reside amongst 
the flocks for whose spiritual benefit 
they held their trusts ; arid plurali- 
ties ceased to offend the public 
conscience. The stain of slavery 
was washed away by a heroic sacri- 
fice from the empire of England. 
Agriculture, emancipated from cleri- 
cal shackles, burst into a youthful 
career of ever-expanding prosperity ; 
the incubus of tithes, which weighed 
so heavily on Irish peace, was re- 
moved. Above all, the great delu- 
sion of Protection was dispelled, the 
Corn Laws were assigned to the 
past, the landed interest did not 
encounter the ruin which 
haunted the imaginations of squires, 
and an incredible impulse was given 
to the industry of the nation. These, 
and many other reforms like these, 
filled up the middle period. For 
nearly thirty years the nation was 
occupied in carrying out the great 
work; and during that long space 
of time intelligence spread as widely 
as the public prosperity. The 
whole people, men of all classes, 
were better off, by virtue of a more 
wholesome legislation; and being 
better off, became more attached to 
the constitution, and steadily learnt 
to perceive the excellence of the 
principles which had made them 
happier. The political and social 
education of the country kept pace 
with its material growth, till at last 
the end was reached which now lies 
before our eyes, the broad and 
general likeness which characterizes 
politically the whole mass of the 
population. 

But that final result of content- 
ment and similarity denotes the ter- 
mination of the reforming period ; 
the nation has arrived at the stage 
of easy national progress. The es- 
tate has been drained, and fenced, 
and brought into good working 
order; it now yields steadily-in- 
creasing harvests: or, to change the 
figure, the great reforming wave is 
spent ; it has died away; it met its 
end in 1860, when reform, in the 
ancient sense, was finally closed by 
the House of Commons. But their 
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triumph has been fatal to the Libe- 
ral party, especially to that section 
of it which delights to call them- 
selves Advanced Liberals. The oc- 
cupation of Reformers, in contradic- 
tion to regular progress, has disap- 
peared; they have done their 
business thoroughly; and by its 
very nature it could not last for 
ever. 

Some peculiar features marked 
this long series of events. Each 
reform cost a struggle. The real 
march of public affairs was deter- 
mined by the Reform Bill; but 
each application of its principle in 
detail encountered a resistance of its 
own, from those whose feelings or 
interests it affected. The appearance 
was always exhibited of assailants 
on one side and defenders on the 
other; of men who were edger to 
sweep away abuses, and of men who 
were resolute to maintain privilege. 
The notion was thus kept up that 
half the world was eager for pro- 
gress, and the other half confede- 
rated to resist it; that Liberals 
panted to improve society, and 
Tories were obstinate to keep it 
where it was; that the motives and 
tendencies of the two factions were 
irreconcilably hostile, and that per- 
petual battle was the law of social 
life in England. This was an entire 
error; and it had the strange effect 
of blinding both parties to the 
changes which were going on within 
themselves. The Liberals failed to 
perceive the assimilation of the Con- 
servatives to themselves, which was 
taking place all the while. Under 
the outward form of battle, the com- 
batants were becoming every day 
more and more like each other; 
each mass imbibed more largely the 
spirit, and’ principles, and know- 
ledge of the age. It could not be 
otherwise in a free country. What- 
ever was achieved was won by 
open discussion; and, after all, rea- 
son and intelligence could not fail 
to act on both sides. The opposition 
ceased to be one of hostility ; it took 
the nature of mere antithesis, of 
opposite poles, of the predominance 
of the diverse elements,—some in 
one party, others in the other,— 
which are inseparable from the con- 
stitution of man. But neither side 
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was conscious of the change. The 
Liberals imagined themselves to be 
the only persons who desired pro- 
gress; the Conservatives thought 
that they were separated by a yawn- 
ing gulf from their antagonists. 
This error worked more mischief 
amongst the Liberals than amongst 
the Conservatives. The latter were 
steadily making up their leeway; 
amid much blundering indeed and 
confusion, but still with sure pro- 
gress. The Liberals, on the other 
hand, were ever goaded on by the 
belief that it belonged to their very 
character as reformers to have some 
great change always on hand. They 
drifted into the very serious mistake 
of supposing that change was always 
a good thing for its own sake, with- 
out any special reason which called 
for it. It was hardly possible to 
misapprehend more thoroughly the 
temper and instincts of the country. 
There had broken out, doubtless, 
an overpowering desire for change 
in the days of the Reform Bill, and 
that desire had continued in full 
force long afterwards; but it was 
all-important to understand that 
this desire had its origin in the pre- 
ceding stoppage of improvement, 
and was kept alive by the successive 
alterations in the law which were 
accoinplished after the enactment of 
the Reform Bill. The event has 
proved irrefragably that the people 
of England were not dissatisfied 
with the nature of their institutions, 
but only with their mode of work- 
ing; they had got out of order and 
needed repair, and that was all. 
England no more wished to be 
always tinkering away at her con- 
stitution, than a private gentleman 
would endure to have workmen 
always in his house. The strength 
of the Liberal party was sapped at 
its foundation when reforms were 
proposed, not in the name of aboli- 
tions of abuses, but in that of orga- 
nic amendments. This was to fall 
down an abyss into which English 
feeling would assuredly not follow 
them. And it is precisely this un- 
willingness of English opinion to 
alter the essence of English institu- 
tions which proves so gloriously how 
sound the nation is at the core. 
The true course for the Liberal 
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party was to glide down gradually 
from the state of effecting great 
changes, rendered imperative by 
long inaction, to that of carrying on 
the new improvements and modifi- 
cations which the varying life of 
man requires. To make an osten- 
tatious parade of reforming zeal, 
and to attribute stupid resistance 
to opponents, was a fault that could 
not fail to bring on its own punish- 
ment in time. It kept awake the 
idea, which was every day becoming 
more untenable, that the Liberals 
lived only by great reforms; that 
this was their sole function; that 
they could stand on no other ground; 
that if they were to govern, it must 
be by impressing this doctrine on 
the minds of their supporters. It 
encouraged a delusion about their 
adversaries, which prepared a trap 
for their own movements. It taught 
them to assume that the Conserva- 
tives could be kept out for ever, 
merely because they were Conserva- 
tives; because Conservatism was 
irrational, unprogressive, and con- 
trary to the genius of the English 
people. Hence they went on exag- 
gerating the difference which sepa- 
rated them from their opponents, 
whilst policy ought to have sug- 
gested a gradual encroachment on 
Conservative ground, a steady effort 
to strip them of a prestige which 
was constantly increasing. They 
were in power, and that was a great 
advantage. Moderate language, a 
careful eschewal of all violent ten- 
dencies, a bold proclaiming that the 
desire for grand changes had been 
reasonably satisfied, and that the 
every-day working of the state- 
machine was now the proper object 
of the care of government—these 
things, coupled with the superiority 
conferred by long familiarity with 
office, might for an indefinite period 
have sustained Liberal power on a 
truly Conservative and national basis. 

But the Liberal chiefs were ham- 
pered by two difficulties in pursuing 
the course which was required by 
their position relatively to the alter- 
ing phases of the national feeling ; 
one came upon them from without, 
the other from within their own 
body. The vis inertia by itself 
alone is able to sustain a Conserva- 
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tive government for an indefinite 
period. A contented and prosper- 
ous nation is only too much disposed 
to let well alone. Good-humour is 
an excellent Conservative prop; a 
touch of sharpness in the temper of 
the public gives impulse and 
strength to Liberal leaders. Hence 
the craving for some new object to 
agitate for, some new cry, some 
glittering prize, be it reality or fic- 
tion, towards which to direct the 
longing eyes and the ambitious ef- 
forts of the Liberal forces. A badge 
of distinction, a motive to kindle 
passion or cupidity, an abuse to cor- 
rect, a political watchword, seems 
needed to set the party of progress 
in action among the constituencies. 
The initiative by right belongs to 
the Liberal side: the absence of a 
stimulus rousing to exertion delivers 
the field over to the Conservative. 
The unpleasant pressure of this 
necessity weighed constantly on the 
Liberal electors. The supply of 
wrongs to stir up wrath waned 
steadily under the reforming pro- 
cesses Of Parliament. As abuse 
after abuse vanished, the Liberal 
forces declined in ardour ; the raison 
étre of the Liberal government 
seemed to be less apparent. Con- 
troversies had become settled; the 
country smarted under no particu- 
lar grievance. It was told indeed 
by Lord Macaulay that it was a 
grand thing to have Whig ministers 
to fill all departments of state with 
sound-minded men; but some- 
how the national gratitude was not 
active enough to provide the requi- 
site number of votes in the House of 
Commons. The sun of Whig as- 
cendancy sank below the horizon 
under Lord Melbourne in 1841, and 
a polar night seemed to have closed 
in upon its future. It can scarcely 
be doubted that, but for the breach 
between Sir R. Peel and his sup- 
porters, an indefinite reign of Liberal 
Conservatives might have rivalled 
the longevity of Walpole’s or Pitt’s 
administrations. If the country 
gentlemen and the farmers had 
thought of the Corn Laws in 1846 
as they think now, the puzzle of 
Lord Palmerston’s government 
would never have arisen. It was 
not a political question which gene- 
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rated this secession ; it was a prac- 
tical problem of economical science, 
with no other connexion with poli- 
tics than the accidental circumstance 
that the Conservative ranks were 
mainly composed of agriculturists. 
They trembled, not for their politi- 
cal power, but for their fortunes; 
they were goaded on, not by alarm 
for the Constitution, but by fear of 
losing their rents. It was this un- 
founded alarm on a question of the 
agricultural trade which unseated 
the Conservatives and brought the 
Liberals back to office; and it is to 
the want of having studied Adam 
Smith that the Tories must impute 
their long sittings on the Opposition 
benches. 

But all errors are dispelled at 
last; and the Conservative squires, 
by the teaching of a delightful ex- 
perience, have now become hearty 
Free-traders. This was a great blow 
to the Liberal hold on office. But 
there remained one hope more; and 
that hope still supplied fervour to a 
considerable section of the Liberal 
ranks. But, alas! it was a hope 
constructed on a foundation of sand. 
It rested on a confusion between 
means and ends; it was the fruit of 
that dulness of perception which, as 
we have already described, failed to 
discern the true motive of the na- 
tion’s desire for reform. There had 
been a magical charm once in the 
sweet name of reform; it had been 
mighty enough to stir the kingdom ; 
political science could show that 
its work was not yet theoretically 
complete: might it not yet serve as 
the battle-cry of true Liberals? Had 
not the people resented the finality 
of Lord John Russell? Could it be 
denied that many excellent men 
were left out of the electoral fran- 
chise? Was not the desire for self- 
government, the wish to take a 
share, however humble, in the 
affairs of his country, one of the 
most elevating sentiments which 
could enter any man’s breast? Was 
not an expanded constituency the 
rock itself of the nation’s stability ? 

There was truth in these opinions ; 
but nothing could have been more 
infelicitous or unstatesmanlike than 
the manner in which it was attempted 
to give them effect. The inheritance 
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of a second Reform Bill descended 
by right to Lord John Russell; and 
on this vital question he displayed 
two impulses, which he lacked 
statesmanship to harmonise into a 
single comprehensive line of action. 
He discerned two half-truths, but 
he had not originality enough to 
fuse them into one whole. There 
was sense in the finality view ; there 
was sense also in the desire for the 
extension of the franchise; but 
neither view had a monopoly of 
correctness to itself. The finality 
view was plainly right in respect of 
any political necessity for a redis- 
tribution of power in the State; the 
extension of the suffrage was also 
right, in its aim to gather within 
the electoral body a large number 
of men whose moral and social 
worth gave them a title to the exer- 
cise of its duties. The problem to 
be solved was to find such a measure 
as would include these additional 
classes within the constituencies, 
and yet should not in any way par- 
take of the nature of a revolution, 
by transferring the government of 
the country into new hands. Lord 
John Russell was not the man to 
find the answer; but then, it must 
be added, no public man exhibited 
any greater capacity than he to 
understand what sort of answer was 
required, or to seek it in the right 
quarter. The two views to the last 
remained in conflict with each other. 
The interests of the country pointed 
out that if error there was to be, it 
would be least mischievous on the 
finality side; but the interests of the 
Liberal party, their temporary inte- 
rests in respect of office, demanded 
that so valuable and plausible a cry 
as an extension of the franchise to 
deserving men should be worked as 
an instrument for inspiring spirit 
and energy into the Liberal ranks. 
The latter force prevailed. Lord 
John Russell was driven out of his 
finality entrenchments; and a second 
Reform Bill became for years the 
battle-field of parties. But thus 
also was prepared the overthrow, 
by a logical and political necessity, 
of the Liberal programme in 1860, 
and the establishment of the uni- 
versal Conservatism which is now 
spread over the whole country. 
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The general poverty of statesman- 
ship which the Reform question has 
displayed throughout its recent 
phases has ever been to us a matter 
for the greatest astonishment. All 
parties, and indeed all statesmen, 
have mismanaged it alike. The true 
elements of the problem have not 
been perceived. One grand fallacy 
has pervaded every discussion; one 
fatal assumption has poisoned every 
debate. The radical difference 
which must inevitably—unless the 
end aimed at be revolution—exist 
betweeen the Reform Bill of 1832 
and its successor, has not been recog- 
nised. What was an instrument in 
1832 has been taken as an end; and 
thus every politician has assumed 
that the franchise can be enlarged 
only by one method—a lowering of 
the qualification, combined with 
equality of votes. A few fancy 
franchises have been devised occa- 
sionally; there has been some talk, 
at times, of giving seats to minori- 
ties; but the one fundamental prin- 
ciple which lies at the root of the 
whole discussion never has been 
thoroughly investigated and deter- 
mined. It has been universally 
taken for granted, as a self-obvious 
political axiom, that the vote of 
every elector, whatever may be the 
qualification laid down, must count 
alike in the choice of representa- 
tives. It has been universally held, 
that all that a government has to 
propose, and Parliament to adopt, 
is the amount of the franchise. 
When that is settled, every elector, 
those equally who possess much more 
than that amount and those who only 
just reach it, is thought entitled, 
as a matter of course, to an equal 
voice in the election of members. 
It was only in the debate of 1860 
that the ruinous vice involved in this 
principle became visible to the 
world ; and every one could see into 
what a terrible fright the House of 
Commons and the constituencies 
then fell. For the first time it 
dawned on their understandings 
that this second Reform Bill meant 
nothing less than the transfer of 
political power from themselves to 
other classes of society. This result, 
so unexpected, but so inevitable 
and so appalling, was made certain 
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by the relative numbers of the 
classes called to the exercise of the 
franchise. The cause was simple, 
but its effects would be boundless. 
By every pound that the franchise 
descended, a body numerically larger 
of electors was placed upon the 
registry ; and thus, the votes of all 
the electors being reckoned alike, 
the political centre of gravity, the 
choice of representatives, and thereby 
the making of the government of 
the country, would fall toa lower 
point in society. And what alarmed 
and angered the House and the 
constituencies specially was the 
cruel discovery that this was a 
result which had been intended by 
nobody, except possibly a few de- 
mocrats, if even by them. The 
worthiness of the working classes 
had been glowingly described; their 
fitness to share in the political life 
of the country had been warmly 
proclaimed ; many Liberal electors 
had partaken in this generous feel- 
ing, and had felt that the State 
would gain in safety in proportion 
as a larger number of persons were 
interested in its welfare: but no one 
dreamt of the measure working in 
such a manner as to disfranchise 
himself practically. The thought 
never crossed any one’s mind that, 
by giving votes to artisans without 
any modifying correction of their 
numbers, he was most certainly 
abdicating for himself political 
power, and that henceforth the 
working classes were to rule the 
country. The astonishment of both 
members and constituents was al- 
most ludicrous. By what juggle 
had this most unlooked-for result 
been brought about? By careless- 
ness, by want of statesmanship, by 
ignorance of the nature of the pro- 
blem, by the reckless copying of a 
process adopted in 1832 with a 
totally different object and upon an 
absolutely opposite principle. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 was a modifica- 
tion of political power; it was in- 
tended to be so. Its avowed design 
was to place the government of 
England in new hands; not to the 
entire exclusion of the previous pos- 
sessors from all weight and influ- 
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ence, but to their combination with 
fresh elements which were engrafted 
on Parliament. The means adopted 
were just enough to effect this 
object, and no more. It was held 
that the extinction of the rotten 
boroughs, the representation of 
large populations, and a reconstitu- 
tion of the franchise, would do the 
work required. The machinery was 
set up, and fulfilled its purpose; 
but it was only machinery; for as- 
suredly the abstract principles of 
the right of ten-pound householders 
was not the motive and end of the 
Reform Bill. On the other hand, 
the reform proposed, which culmi- 
nated and vanished in 1860, aimed 
at a widely divergent object. The 
end sought was simply and purely 
to meet the improvement in worth, 
intelligence, and property of classes 
below the present franchise. They 
wished to share the suffrage; they 
were judged fit to be intrusted with 
it; their accession to the consti- 
tuencies was hailed as a general 
benefit; but most assuredly there 
was no design, because they had 
been left out heretofore, therefore 
to invest them with the whole elec- 
toral power for the future. That 
was a perversion of the purpose 
contemplated; and its discovery 
entailed the defeat of the Reform 
Bill, and the adjournment of the 
question it tried to meet to an inde- 
finite period. The mischief lay in 
the particular solution given to the 
problem, or rather in the false as- 
sumption which prevented the due 
consideration of what precautions 
and limitations ought to be attached 
to a measure which was good in 
itself. The danger sprang from the 
equality of votes when bestowed on 
classes whose numbers far exceeded 
those of the classes possessed of 
higher intelligence and education, 
of greater leisure, and more unde- 
niable capacity for government. 
The remedy ought to have been 
sought in the application of a cor- 
rective to those numbers; and no 
corrective, in our judgment, is so 
safe, or goes so straight to the point, 
as the principle of plurality of votes.* 
That principle would have met the 


* I suggested this remedy in two letters addressed to the Economist newspaper on May 5 


and 12, 1860.—B. P. 
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evil exactly at the spot where it 
showed itself; and it rests on most 
defensible ground. Nothing can be 
more obvious than the proposition 
that nine mechanics are not entitled 
to rule the State for the sole reason 
that they are called up to the fran- 
chise and are nine as compared 
with the one gentleman or wealthy 
tradesman. There is no sense in 
such an assertion; it only needs to 
be stated to be ridiculed as prepos- 
terous. Yet this is precisely what 
universal suffrage comes to; and 
universal suffrage was manifestly 
involved in the Reform Biil of 1860. 
It was not implied in the Bill of 
1832, because the idea of giving the 
franchise to ten-pounders for their 
own sake was not the dominant idea 
of that measure, whilst the idea of 
calling up new classes was the rul- 
ing one in 1860. ‘The Bill of 1832 
was limited by its avowed object— 
the destruction of the oligarchy of 
interests which was omnipotent in 
the House of Commons. ‘The prin- 
ciple of the Bill of 1860 was abso- 
lutely unlimited, because there was 
no intrinsic reason for stopping at 
any particular qualification; and 
the application of the same general 
reasonings could easily be made to 
work out universal suffrage by suc- 
cessive stages. Had the basis of in- 
equality of votes, and its conse- 
quence, plurality of votes, been 
adopted in 1860, a very practicable 
method would speedily have been 
devised for an indefinite extension 
of the suffrage without bringing the 
very existence of English institu- 
tions into danger, and many thou- 
sands of new electors would at this 
very hour have been endowed with 
the electoral suffrage. 

Objections to any scheme com- 
prising plurality of votes would 
doubtless have been poured out in 
floods. The plan is un-English, one 
would have been told, invidious, un- 
practical, impossible; people would 
not hear of it; none but an enthu- 
siast would dream of such visionary 
projects. These sonorous phrases 
are mere excuses to cover idleness 
or incompetency. If any man thinks 
that any large modification of the 
machinery of government, such as 
shall, along with a decided altera- 
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tion of its form, preserve its spirit 
and its genuine influence unim- 
paired, can be framed without much 
thought and many new applications, 
he at once proclaims his own in- 
competency for executing such a 
task. A change, however simple it 
may be pretended to be, which 
transfers preponderance at elections 
from the educated to the illiterate 
and working classes is an enormous 
affair, whatever people may say to 
the contrary. Who can deny that 
the British constitution is a most 
complicated piece of mechanism? 
Who that attempted to take a ge- 
neral survey of it as a whole will 
fail to find it an almost hopeless 
puzzle, a heap of makeshifts, of 
expedients framed to push back a 
particular harm, a compound of the 
most incongruous devices, whose 
merit, whatever else it may be, is 
certainly not simplicity? Plurality 
of votes—that is, a graduated fran- 
chise, allowing increased votes to 
property in an ascending scale—has 
abundant analogies now existent in 
England. It isthe almost universal 
rule for voting in public companies. 
It is practised at the election of 
parish vestries and poor-law guar- 
dians. Above all, in substance, 
though not in form, it is the essence 
of our political system itself. Plu- 
rality of votes is only another mode 
of inequality of votes; and inequality 
of votes runs through the whole of 
our electoral system. What else 
but this is the representation equally 
by two members of a large and a 
small town alike, of the West Rid- 
ing or a small county? In the 
one case an elector may be a thirty- 
thousandth part of the constituency ; 
in the other a five-hundredth. It 
matters nothing whether this in- 
equality of votes is the fruit of 
natural growth or the work of le- 
gislative skill. The result politi- 
cally is the same; and the objection 
to its novelty is only a contrivance 
to get rid of it, as demanding too 
much trouble and ability from the 
legislator. 

We have spoken at large on this 
subject for two reasons. The Re- 
form Bill of 1860 we consider to 
have been the last scene of the last 
act of the Reform era—the gather- 
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ing of all the actors before the cur- 
tain falls—the last heave of the 
spent wave of the Reforming force. 
The mistake committed then by the 
Liberals is incalculable, and its 
effects will be felt for many a year 
to come. Lord John Russell had 
not thoroughly and scientifically 
apprehended the true nature of his 
own act in 1832; he repeated a 
formula which meant a very dif- 
ferent thing at a different time. He 
never consciously distinguished be- 
tween his measure when it was em- 
ployed for the very age of 
transferring power, and the same 
measure when, without any demand 
for legislation in a new spirit, or any 
dissatisfaction with the fruits of 
existing institutions, it was brought 
forward solely to include within a 
parliamentary system which was 
working well, a body of new men 
who were now ripe for admission 
within its pale. Had Lord John 
reflected on this distinction, and had 
he taken up the solving of the 
problem of reform on a basis that 
harmonized with the actual facts of 
our day, the strength and prospects 
of the Liberal party as a political 
organization would have been vastly 
different from what they are now 
admitted to be. Another reason is, 
that the expediency—indeed, the 
necessity—of enlarging the consti- 
tuency remains still in full force. 
The fright was great in 1860, and the 
electoral body has not yet entirely 
recovered its composure. But the 
want is real, and if not provided 
for would be a most dangerous in- 
strument at some future time in the 
hands of demagogues. It isin abey- 
ance now; the House of Commons 
is sick of the theme; the present 
constituencies have no wish to run 
the risk again of being disfran- 
chised; and no belief that any 
change would be produced on the 
course of legislation by a Reform 
Bill as yet animates the masses. 
But the moment may come, far 
sooner than any man expects, when 
all these conditions may be altered ; 
and the barest prudence demands 
that the natural wish to obtain the 
franchise should not be suffered to 
reach the stage of ‘reasonable dis- 
content.’ In our opinion, the true 
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solution of the problem is to be ob- 
tained by plurality of votes, because 
it exactly meets the difficulty—the 
proportionately swelling number of 
each new class of electors as the 
franchise travels downwards. But 
not only is it the true corrective, 
it is also just; and justice is the 
greatest of political virtues, and the 
surest means to command acquies- 
cence and permanent support. The 
petitioners for the franchise have 
not asked to govern the nation in 
the name of their numbers. Such 
an ambition, so unreasonable, so 
fraught with mischief to their own 
best interests, has not stirred their 
hearts. Let them be shown that 
such would be the effect of bestow- 
ing on them an equal franchise, 
unbalanced by any counterpoise to 
counteract their numerical prepon- 
derance, and no fear need be enter- 
tained as to their consent to the 
maintenance of the equilibrium by 
a wise arrangement. G sense 
has ever been a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the people of England, 
and this great quality will not be 
wanting here. The thing to be 
done is to familiarize their minds to 
the idea of plurality of votes, to 
lead them to reflect on its principle 
and the suitable mode of its appli- 
cation to the electoral franchise. 
When once their minds examine it 
in this spirit, the solution of the 
problem of Reform in the future 
will be nigh at hand. 

But other events besides the crisis 
of the Reform movement have ren- 
dered 1860 a memerable political 
era. The gradual decline of the 
Liberal force had made the union of 
all its members a matter of supreme 
necessity. On no other condition 
could head be made against the 
Conservative phalanx; on no other 
terms could the possession of office 
be retained. Whigs, aristocratic 
Whigs, Liberals, and the Manchester 
men must coalesce in earnest, or 
else farewell must be bidden to 
Downing-street. Outwardly the al- 
liance seemed only the natural co- 
operation of the various members 
of the same political party ; inwardly 
and in truth, it was an unnatural 
compound of radically heterogene- 
ous ingredients; true crystallization 
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could not ensue. There was a far 
closer affinity between one-half of 
the Liberals with a corresponding 
half of the Conservatives than be- 
tween the Liberals amongst them- 
selves. But the necessity was ur- 
gent, and it conferred great pro- 
minence on the Manchester section 
and its two foremost chiefs, Mr. 
Cobden and My. Bright. The pre- 
sent political situation of England 
is in no small degree to be ascribed 
to these two remarkable men. They 
are the only two politicians of first- 
rate eminence which the accession 
of the middle classes to influence 
by the means of the Reform Bill has 
generated. ‘They are very dissimilar 
men, but they possess some very 
peculiar qualities in common. Both 
have continued to the last to belong 
to the middle classes; they have 
never mingled amongst the aristo- 
cracy; they have never condescended 
to enter the gate of office by taking 
their places in the regular hierarchy 
or laying themselves out for courtly 
favour, or high connexions, or ‘peer- 
ages, or the ordinary prizes of Eng- 
lish society. Both have stood on 
middle-class ground, both have been 
great popular orators, both have 
represented middle-class interests, 
in their own belief and in general 
estimation, but not in fact and 
reality, as the event has abundantly 
demonstrated. Both had rendered 
enormous services to their country 
—especially Mr. Cobden—in the 
struggle against Protection and for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; and 
both—but especially again Mr. Cob- 
den—had reaped a rich harvest of 
reward in the gratitude of their 
countrymen. They were regarded 
as typical men, as indicators of the 
aims and tendencies of middle-class 
government; and in their own feel- 
ings both denoted the superiority of 
self-made men, of statesmen who 
had won their name by personal 
merit, by practical intelligence, by 
a profound knowledge of business, 
by a necessary superiority in under- 
standing and developing the best 
interests of England, over the fa- 
voured children of birth, privilege, 
and connexion. Both ‘were traders, 
profoundly versed in all affairs of 
trade, full of the instincts of traders, 
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familiar with their desires, and pre- 
eminently vigorous in promoting 
their accomplishment. ‘This fact 
alone gave them enormous power in 
an age and country peculiarly 
commercial. They were the natural 
chiefs of one of the most powerful 
forces in the kingdom; and they 
both had fought in the van of the 
great battle which had been raised 
against restrictions which the ideas 
of a past age had imposed upon 
British trade. Both were eminently 
combative and aggressive by na- 
ture, both unrivalled in their ability 
to address and sway the masses. 
Each possessed a racy, vigorous, 
manly eloquence, abounding in a 
business-like activity which was 
suited to charm equally educated 
and uncultivated audiences. They 
seemed to be the very men to re- 
present accurately the public opinion 
of the advancing portions of English 
society, and by many accordingly 
their rise in fame and influence was 
regarded as the dawn of a new 
order of statesmen in England. A 
new method of government was 
thought to be at hand, in which 
practical ability, knowledge of busi- 
ness, freedom from routine, and an 
intelligence which was guided by 
direct inspirations from popular 
feeling, would create a golden age 
on earth. 

The expectations excited were 
great; the performances, too, were 
great. A large and active band of 
eager followers gathered round the 
popular chiefs. Yet in the end the 
bright promise was not realised. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden not 
only did not lead the government of 
England, but they have not even 
forced their way into the Cabinet. 
The failure—for it must be ac- 
counted a failure—is due to two 
causes, one negative and the other 
positive. With all their intellectual 
resources and their matchless en- 
ergy of will and action, these two 
distinguished men have exhibited a 
surprising poverty of statesmanship. 
They have never succeeded in fram- 
ing a clear, original, and distinctive 
policy. They have been iconoclasts 
of the first order. The strongest 
erections of past times have rapidly 
fallen beneath their sturdy blows; 
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but when the problem was to con- 
struct—when the country looked 
for a policy, for a system of mea- 
sures, for improved processes of go- 
vernment—Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
and the Manchester school, had no- 
thing to propose. They had been 
mighty on Free-trade, but the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade were not of 
their discovery; they had only cor- 
rectly apprehended and energetically 
carried out doctrines which they 
had received from the hands of 
scientific students. Their success 
in this field only set a snare for 
them and their adherents. Because 
they had been so right and so ir- 
resistible in converting England to 
Free-trade, they fondly imagined 
that they were statesmen gifted with 
the intuition to discern political 
truths. They spoke as arrogantly 
on general politics as they had 
spoken on Protection; they were 
unconscious that in the latter case 
they were but following out a path 
which science had defined for them, 
whilst in the former they were 
treading in a region where the light 
to direct them must shine from 
within their own minds. That light 
did not exist; they were ignorant 
of the fact, but the public felt it; 
and the absence of a distinct and 
determinate policy gradually under- 
mined their influence. 

But there was another and yet 
more active cause of the decay of 
their prestige. They betrayed a 
temperament, a spirit, a prejudice, 
that ran counter to the deepest feel- 
ings of Englishmen. It gradually 
became evident that these men in 
their inmost hearts profoundly dis- 
liked the constitution of society in 
England. They felt no sympathy 
for the leading elements of English 
feeling. They were irritated by the 
social yet more than by the political 
influence of the aristocracy, and 
they failed to perceive that the men 
whom they led—the very Manches- 
ter spinners, whose powers they 
wielded—were as deeply imbued 
with this aristocratical sentiment as 
the squires, and felt no desire so 
strongly as to become country gen- 
tlemen themselves. But Mr. Cob- 
den and Mr. Bright shut their eyes 
to this feeling; they never chose to 
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study closely the true features of 
English character, even within the 
limits of the mercantile class; they 
listened only to their own passion, 
their own hatred of the aristocratical 
spirit, and in time lost the sym- 
pathy even of their own school. 
The crisis came on in 1860; the 
gulf which separated the leaders 
and the large band which they com- 
manded was then made visible. We 
have shown that the sense of in- 
creasing weakness had enforced the 
necessity of union on all the Li- 
berals. It was realised by the ar- 
rangements which opened the ses- 
sion of that year. Circumstances 
were peculiarly favourable. Mr. 
Gladstone had resolved to make the 
budget of 1860, in consequence of 
the falling in of the long annuities, 
a financial era. A field was at once 
provided for the action of the repre- 
sentatives of traders. Protection 
was to be swept away from the 
statute-book—a consummation that 
could not fail to gladden Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright. Then the Emperor 
of the French came to the help 
most opportunely; the Emperor 
—the delight of Mr. Cobden’s heart, 
the autocratic head of a democracy 
built on equality, the embodiment 
of the despotism of intelligence, the 
man who laid down that he knew 
best, and would have his will 
obeyed precisely because he knew 
best. Who so confident in his own 
illumination as Mr. Cobden? who so 
intolerant of all other ways of think- 
ing than his own? The sagacious 
Emperor desired to make a move in 
the direction of Free-trade. A mis- 
sion to Paris for Mr. Cobden to ne- 
gociate a treaty was a capital basis 
for a broad Liberal alliance; and 
then it exactly suited Mr. Cobden’s 
taste that the repeal of prohibitory 
duties should be made by an en- 
lightened despot over the heads of 
ignorant Chambers. On the other 
hand, the Whig section were com- 
mitted to a Reform Bill; the re- 
demption of this pledge would gra- 
tify Mr. Bright and his men. The 
bargain was struck; Mr. Milner 
Gibson entered the Cabinet in the 
name of Marfchester, Mr. Gladstone 
gave his leaning towards the same 
school, and, in the words of the 
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chairman of the League, with an 
excellent partner in the firm, and a 
capital traveller out of doors, there 
was every prospect of a roaring 
business being done. One man was 
left out of the account, but he said 
nothing. He passed under an 
eclipse, but he abided his time. 
That man was the Prime Minister. 
Without the Manchesters he must 
have quitted office, and Lord Pal- 
merston was not the man to leave 
office if he could helpit. But there 
was no affinity in his heart between 
him and them; all he could do for 
the moment was to wait. 

Vast was the exultation with 
which the last act of the drama 
opened. The great oration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer threw 
a spell over the House and country. 
Chambers of commerce were ex- 
uberant in their raptures over the 
huge trade that was announced with 
France. The intelligence of Napo- 
leon was extolled to the skies. How 
much more rapid was its beneficial 
action than a troublesome House of 
Commons, with its debates, its divi- 
sions, its resistances, and its disso- 
lutions! In an enlightened despot- 
ism action instantaneously followed 
on knowledge. Mr. Gladstone’s ex- 
ultation knew no bounds ; the seat of 
the premiership was almost yawning 
to receive him. The second instal- 
ment followed; the Reform Bill was 
ushered in to render this great era 
still more memorable. But the tide 
had at last reached its height. The 
debates on the budget damaged the 
principles on which it had been 
founded, and gradually lowered the 
hopes of traders. The repeal of the 
paper duty, to please the. advocates 
of a penny press, met with but faint 
support; a deficit was discovered in 
the national balance-sheet. And 
then came the Reform Bill. The 
agitation among the members was 
extreme. Many saw their doom in 
the measure, their seats were at 
stake—an obstacle insurmountable 
in the House of Commons to every 
but a revolutionary force. Their 
personal danger quickened their 
eyesight; they discovered beneath 
the smooth surface the triumph of 
democracy. Universal suffrage 
might suit Mr. Bright—what cared 
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he if old England disappeared ?— 
but aristocratic Whigs and mode- 
rate Liberals had little to complain 
of in the Constitution. Public 
opinion out of doors took up their 
cause warmly. The unanimity of 
the educated classes of every shade 
of politics in denouncing such a 
reform, so subversive and so un- 
called for by any public want or 
desire, was astonishing. The latent 
vices, the future effects of the bill 
were dragged to light by an almost 
united press; and the reaction 
against the extreme section of the 
Cabinet grew stronger each succeed- 
ing day. The nation advanced with 
huge strides into Conservatism. 
The danger to the government was 
imminent, but one prop remained 
unbroken. Then it was seen how 
deep and how sagacious had been 
Lord Palmerston’s silence, and great 
was the reward he reaped from it. 
His excited colleague had come to 
grief. The Lords had availed them- 


‘selves of public opinion, and had 


thrown out the central measure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
the repeal of the paper duty. It 
was difficult for the House of Com- 
mons either to advance or to recede, 
so strange was the sight of a House 
of Lords standing out for privilege 
on popular support. Such an event 
of itself alone told but too plainly of 
the change which was taking place 
in the temper of the country. The 
crisis of the Liberal failures had 
arrived, but there was also a man to 
meet it. Lord Palmerston and the 
occasion were perfectly suited to 
each other. He stepped to the 
front, and from that moment be- 
came one of the strongest ministers 
this country has ever had. He co- 
vered the retreat of his beaten col- 
league, he extinguished the Man- 
chester ascendancy; he broke the 
Liberal ranks thereby, but he more 
than saved the Liberal cause by the 
instantaneous support he acquired 
from the other side of the House. 
The Conservatives did not feel 
themselves strong enough to seize 
office, but they had been profoundly 
alarmed by the danger to which the 
country had been exposed. They 
instinctively discerned the only 
course which could procure safety. 
L2 
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The majority preferred their coun- 
try’s interest to their party’s, they 
resolved to make a latent but real 
coalition with the moderate Liberals, 
and the supremacy of Lord Pal- 
merston was the result. 

That supremacy is not office and 
the Premiership; it is something 
thoroughly different, as we have 
shown above, in kind and degree. 
It is a power which, for strength 
amidst weakness and for prospects 
of duration, is unprecedented. To 
describe it fully, we must borrow 
the ancient phraseology of the 
French Chambers. Lord Palmer- 
ston leads the right and the left 
centres of the House of Commons ; 
it is the combination of these two 
bodies which confers on him such 
unrivalled strength. But to what 
causes is so wonderful a position to 
be ascribed?. To two: to the 
manner in which he acquired it; 
and next to his own personal quali- 
ties. He owes his greatness to his 
silence in 1860; to his self-sup- 
pression for many months; to the 
laissez-faire which he allowed to his 
restless colleague; to the eclipse 
which he voluntarily endured on 
the scene of his own popularity; to 
the length of- rope which he so 
cleverly granted to the coalition in 
his own Cabinet. This long act of 
patience exhibited him with a clear- 
ness which could not have been 
realised by any other process, as 
standing aloof from Manchester 
counsels; as having nothing to do 
with them ; as detesting the Reform 
Bill and loving the English consti- 
tution, and still more English so- 
ciety ; as conscious that the country 
would never support the excited 
but baseless ambition of the Man- 
chester school, led forward by Mr. 
Gladstone; as knowing England, 
her temper and her instincts, far 
more truly than the popular chiefs. 
He won the hearts of all the mode- 
rate Conservatives by the sight. 
But he was favoured too by fortune. 
Those hearts would not have been 
his if the Conservatives had been 
ready for office; but they were not. 
They could not have retained power, 
and they knew it, and its cause,— 
the incompetency of their leader in 
the Commons to rally round him 
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the sympathy, not only of the 
nation, but even of his own party. 
This consciousness furnished an 
admirable opportunity for the action 
of the second cause,—Lord Palmer- 
ston’s personal character. The Con- 
servatives looked around the Cabi- 
net; they searched down in Lord 
Palmerston’s nature; and there they 
found' the true Conservative tem- 
perament, the genuine sentiment 
that the structure of English society 
and of the English Government was 
right, and must on no account suffer 
hurt. That sentiment supplied the 
necessary guarantee, that just as 
Lord Palmerston had baffled Glad- 
stone, Milner Gibson, Cobden, and 
Bright, even amongst his own troops, 
so his skill and his cleverness would 
baffle again, as often as needed, every 
attempt to alter a single primary 
element of English life. The Con- 
servatives felt him to be their man. 
But Lord Palmerston was not less 
welcome to the left centre. The 
Whigs and the landed Liberals 
generally, nay, many members who 
belonged to the pursuits of industry, 
had the same instincts as the mode- 
rate Conservatives. The Whigs 
have ever been more aristocratic 
than the Tories. George III. had 
been compelled to pour streams of 
Commoners into the House of Lords 
in order to escape the dominion of 
the great Houses of the Revolution 
and the Hanoverian dynasty. They 
never have been of the people, nor 
belonged to the people. They have 
put themselves, as in 1830, at the 
head of the people, when the people’s 
cause and their own interest coin- 
cided; but neither Lord Grey, nor 
his predecessor Lord Grenville, nor 
any Whig of pure blood, ever was 
identified with the people as Pitt 
was. And they have fared accord- 
ingly ; they have never been loved 
by the people. Lord Palmerston 
suited this party perfectly. Not 
that he is a Whig,—very far from 
it,—but he was the antagonist of 
Manchester, and the traders, and 
the common enemy. The moderate 
Liberals were equally satisfied; for 
it is the eminent distinction of Lord 
Palmerston to be many-sided. No 
sulky dislike of useful improvement 
lurks in his elastic mind; he is 
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always open to argument, especially 
to the argument of a majority; and 
if the country had set its heart on 
any Liberal measure, assuredly no 
sullen resistance would be encoun- 
tered from the plastic Premier. 
Thus it was that Lord Palmerston 
became the political chief of all 
England; and the same causes 
which raised him to that eminence 
retain him in it. The political con- 
dition of England is now plain. 
The fact that Lord Palmerston 
governs by virtue of the two centres 
furnishes the most irrefragable evi- 
dence of the unanimity of political 
opinion which now prevails in the 
country. Englishmen, all but a few 
extreme men on each side, resemble 
each other in essential points. No 
diversity of political subject, no 
antagonism between standing still 
and moving on, no agitation for 
mutually incompatible measures, no 
conflict of irreconcilable tendencies, 
divides them. The Chartists have 
vanished, and Protectionists, and 
Church - destroyers, and Peerage- 
haters, and lovers of tests and poli- 
tical disabilities—within an insig- 
nificant fraction, they are all gone. 
Some banners must always be found 
to distinguish those who are in 
from those who are out of office; 
that is a parliamentary necessity 
which can never cease. But no 
better distinction has been dis- 
covered than Church Rates—a ques- 
tion which always calls forth the 
strongest collision of voting, but 
brings to light only very subordi- 
nate differences of general princi- 
ples. Of the massive phalanx that 
assails Church Rates, very few in- 
deed wish harm to the Church, 
their sentiment is quite another 
from the destructive passion ex- 
hibited from 1830 to 1840; the 
vast majority think that the actual 
form of Church Rates works mis- 
chief to the Established Church, 
and they are right in thinking so. 
On the other hand, the still denser 
numbers that defend the rates have 
no faith in the wisdom and expe- 
diency of the present law; and the 
dispute turns on nothing but the 
difficulty of discovering a satis- 
factory compromise. That difficulty 
resides in the nature of the subject, 
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not in the conflicting political sym- 
pathies of the combatants. The 
country is, as we have stated above, 
profoundly Conservative; it is a 
united nation, but it is made up of 
liberalised men. Both the con- 
tending elements are represented 
in modern Englishmen; they are 
Liberal and Conservative at the 
same time. They do not say with 
the Eldons and Newcastles of former 
days, that the safety of the country 
depends on the exclusion of Catho- 
lics, or the subordination of Dis- 
senters, or the stringency of Corn 
Laws, or the immutability of the 
rotten boroughs and the franchise. 
But neither do they desire the over- 
throw of the Church or of its con- 
nexion with the State, nor the ex- 
tinction of the House of Lords, nor 
universal suffrage, nor the dominion 
of the masses. England is attached 
to her institutions, to their spirit 
and general design; she is con- 
tented with their mode of working ; 
she obtains from them a govern- 
ment that works easily, and does 
the country’s business, and satisfies 
the state of her civilization. This 
attachment, this contentment, is 
Conservatism; and we know that 
it is rigorously true that in all 
Europe, at this moment, there is no 
country so profoundly Conservative 
as England. 

This uniformity of political prin- 
ciple furnishes unusual play for the 
personal qualities of the chief actors 
in the political world. The Con- 
servative parliamentary party is the 
natural government of a Conserva- 
tive people. Contentment implies 
the absence of any violent impulse 
to prompt assault; and as no force 
is brought into action which can 
counteract the natural and every- 
day influences of property and the 
hierarchical organisation of English 
society, property and rank and per- 
sonal eminence exercise a constant 
preponderance; and these are powers 
which, in the natural order of things, 
bring Conservative politicians into 
power. So long as the present 
temper of the country lasts—and it 
may last indefinitely long — the 
centre of political gravity will be 
jound on the Conservative side of 
the House of Commons, and amongst 
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the Conservative electors; stable 
equilibrium will exist only when 
the Conservatives are in power. It 
may be replied, that if all English- 
men are alike, party distinctions 
are little more than nominal; and 
that, consequently, it becomes a 
matter of indifference to the country 
whether the Government calls itself 
Liberal or Conservative. But this 
is to leave human feeling out of 
account. It forgets the inherent 
tendency of the Liberal element to 
invent some new cry, in order to 
seize on the sweets of office; and 
forgets, equally, the antagonism of 
feeling which this tendency neces- 
sarily generates in those who are in 
actual enjoyment of the honours 
and benefits of the existing social 
constitution. Peers,and the friends 
of the peerage, never can trust the 
party which has a political motive 
for devising change as fully as the 
party whose interest is thoroughly 
identified with the existing order 
of things. The same holds true 
of the Church, of many corporate 
bodies, of the gentry, and many 
other social influences. The effort 
with all these classes must ever be 
to place the reins of government 
in the hands of men whom they 
feel to be entirely one with them- 
selves. So, we repeat, a country 
contented with its institutions means 
a Conservative country; and in a 
Conservative country a Conserva- 
tive government alone possesses 
perfect stability. 

But at the present moment a 
Conservative government is not a 
very practicable affair. It is a diffi- 
culty of men. The Conservative 
party in Parliament are hampered 
by associations which do them end- 
less mischief, and which it will take 
much time to clear completely 
away. The resistance to improve- 
ment, to measures which they them- 
selves now acknowledge to have 
been wise and beneficial, has been 
so protracted, that the country can 
searcely yet think of them as any- 
thing else but obstructions. The 
evil is aggravated by some foolish 
talkers amongst them,—by men 
who still harangue about Protec- 
tion, and exhibit signs of a rancor- 
ousness of feeling which might per- 
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petrate much harm, had it but the 
power. These exhibitions prevent 
the people from clearly discerning 
how complete is the change that 
has come over the party generally, 
how like they are to the men who 
sit on the opposite benches, how 
substantially the measures proposed 
would be the same if they were 
established in Downing-street. 

But there is an impediment much 
greater still. In an evil hour for 
their permanent interests, at a time 
of irritation, of anger, and resent- 
ment, the Conservative party broke 
away from their chiefs, and sur- 
rendered themselves to a man who 
could gratify their revenge. He 
accomplished his task but too faith- 
fully; he exacted a vengeance from 
Sir Robert Peel which embittered 
his life to its very end. The plea- 
sure was sweet; the longed-for 
punishment was inflicted: but, like 
everything human, it had to be 
paid for, and it has cost surpass- 
ingly dear. The great minister has 
departed; passion has calmed down; 
younger men, whose hearts were 
never wounded by what was called 
the great defection, fill the Con- 
servative ranks; but the party is 
encumbered with a man whom na- 
ture never destined to be their 
leader. Mr. Disraeli possesses 
vigour, intensity, great compass of 
phrase, vast powers of the most 
biting invective, versatility of talent, 
very considerable aptitude for busi- 
ness, and eloquence often of the 
highest order; yet, in spite of these 
great qualities, almost any respect- 
able country gentleman, with mode- 
rate powers of speaking, would be 
an immeasurably safer and more 
effective leader than this distin- 
guished man. So long as Mr. Dis- 
raeli is the pivot of Conservative 
politics in the House of Commons, 
so long will their tenure of office, 
supposing them to have reached it, 
be most precarious. His disquali- 
fications for the Conservative head- 
ship are fatal. The power of a chief 
resides in the confidence and the 
devotion of his followers; and these 
no efforts of Mr. Disraeli will enable 
him to acquire. It is impossible. 
No man connected with the Con- 
servative ranks by talent and elo- 
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quence only can ever command 
their allegiance. His position never 
can furnish the requisite guarantee 
for his being identified with their 
interests and their traditions. An 
eloquent statesman, who stands upon 
his eloquence alone, may lead the 
Liberals; for the Liberals are an 
assailing* body, and talent and elo- 
quence are the weapons of assail- 
ants. But Conservatism represents 
great interests; and a real connec- 
tion with one at least of these is the 
sole moral guarantee for command. 
But Mr. Disraeli is yet more un- 
fitted by nature than by outward 
position to be the head of a great 
parliamentary party. He is defi- 
cient in the first and most indis- 
pensable of all qualifications in an 
English statesman,—the sense to 
discern the feeling of his country, 
and the ability to make that feeling 
his support. His eye is always 
directed to the wrong place. In- 
stead of watching public opinion, 
he watches the House of Commons; 
he studies members, to estimate 
their probable votes; he plans 
clever resolutions to win them into 
his lobby; he comes down with a 
new measure as often as he sees a 
dozen bewildered members whose 
stray support he may catch;—a 
most narrow and unstable basis for 
government in England. Mr. Dis- 
raeli does not think of the country, 
and the country feels cold and 
stands aloof from him. He is in- 
capable of grasping the strength 
which a Conservative people places 
before his hand. They never can 
find in him anything but a clever 
parliamentary strategist. A true 
representative of their inmost feel- 
ings he never is; and consequently 
he never carries with him to the 
assault the united forces of his side. 
Still less, when in office, can his 
government repose on the solid and 
stable foundation of the calm con- 
fidence of the people. The obstacle 
lies in his character, and is incur- 
able. 

Owing to these defects of nature 
and position, Mr. Disraeli is pre- 
eminently an isolated man; and 
how can an isolated leader become 
a great one? He is solitary by dis- 
position and temper—that is a great 
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evil in itself; but he is also posi- 
tively forced to drive off others from 
a frank partnership in his counsels. 
He knows that he has no necessary 
hold on the allegiance of his party ; 
he is a head brought from without, 
and fastened on to a body which is 
alien to it; he feels that he can be 
strong only by being indispensable. 
He can suffer no competitor on the 
same benches with himself; he 
dares not allow any eminence to 
build itself up by his side. Who 
does not perceive how impossible 
it is, either for a powerful phalanx 
of colleagues, or even a first-rate 
parliamentary statesman, to rear 
himself under Mr. Disraeli’s wings ? 
He cannot conciliate the attach- 
ment of all his followers, be- 
cause he is ever obliged to keep 
back, or even to repel, the chiefs 
of their several sections. It may 
be that the parliamentary Conser- 
vatives can never shake off Mr. 
Disraeli—that is their own affair ; 
but assuredly, so long as they march 
under his banner, they will never 
carry with them the public opinion 
of the nation. They will ever be 
driven against one or the other horn 
of the dilemma; they will have to 
tax their patriotism, and, for the 
sake of the higher end of a system 
of government they approve, bestow 
their support on some moderate 
politician of the Liberal ranks,— 
or else they will enter office only to 
drag out an inglorious and pre- 
carious existence, again to relapse 
into the cold shade of Opposition. 
This is the cost they pay for Mr. 
Disraeli. They may consider them- 
selves pledged in honour to submit 
to the penalty for a past gratifica- 
tion; it may be so; but they sen- 
tence the Conservatives thereby to 
a permanent incapacity to govern 
Conservative England. 

And yet the opposite side is not 
without its own embarrassment 
also. Shall we say that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a strength or a weakness to 
the Liberal party? is it not true, 
rather, that he is both? Few men 
have derived from nature so peculiar 
a mental constitution as Mr. Glad- 
stone. Its singularity—and it is 
most marked—consists in this : that 
he combines the extreme of impres- 
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sionableness with the extreme of want 
of intuition. Never, probably, was 
there a statesman so perfectly acces- 
sible to the influence of every in- 
tellectual clement of every question 
—so ready to surrender himself to 
it—and yet so destitute of the light 
within, of the judging faculty, to en- 
able him to assign to each its proper 
weight and power. There have 
been many sceptics of strong intel- 
lectual force, who were able to pene- 
trate tothe depths of every problem, 
and analyze their every element, 
and yet never worked their way out 
to a comprehensive and final con- 
clusion. But these men have been 
cold and indifferent. Intellectually 
Mr. Gladstone belongs to this class ; 
but morally he is separated from 
them by a distance as wide as that 
which sunders apart the two poles. 
Each partial truth that reveals it- 
self to his understanding enkindles 
a passion, which for a while refuses 
to be controlled; and Mr. Gladstone 
is thus led across the most opposite 
regions of thought and principle by 
this peculiar enthusiasm of his na- 
ture. This tendency of his mind 
has been much aggravated by edu- 
cation. Mr. Gladstone has been 
called an over-educated man; and, 
in reference to his peculiar constitu- 
tion of character, the assertion is 
true. Abstractedly a man cannot 
be over-educated; he cannot have 
too much knowledge, or too varied 
an insight into human existence. 
Sir George Lewis was intellectually 
a still abler, a still more educated 
man than Mr. Gladstone; but no 
one ever said that his education im- 
paired his judgment, or rendered 
his counsels more uncertain, less 
surely to be trusted. Mr. Gladstone’s 
education—and it is of the most 
accomplished—renders him more 
capable of diving into the depths of 
every problem; but it has not be- 
stowed on him the faculty of judg- 
ing the relative values of his dis- 
coveries. It has refined and streng- 
thened the power of his intellect to 
detect the nicest shades of distinc- 
tion, to track out the most subtle 
elements, to appreciate the most 
delicate influences; but it ‘has not 
inspired him with ‘the vision and 
the faculty divine ’—the instinctive 
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sense of the great and true—the 
discernment of the master principle 
—the faith in the commanding 
truth, which governs by its own 
right, and thrusts aside objections 
as subordinate, even if no answer 
suggests itself for the moment. 
Hence Mr. Gladstone is the sport of 
his own intellect; it leads him about 
at its pleasure, a passionate and 
sincere slave,—but still a slave. No 
man has contradicted himself so 
often in the House of Commons as 
Mr. Gladstone; no man has ever 
contended with so much vehement 
earnestness for the most conflicting 
views on the same question; by no 
one can Mr. Gladstone be so power- 
fully and so eloquently refuted as 
by himself. For a while he was 
denounced for insincerity; but the 
world has grown more just, and the 
charge has died away. Mr. Glad- 
stone is the most self-contradicting, 
the most inconsistent, the most un- 
certain of statesmen—not because 
he is insincere or fickle morally, but 
because he cannot command his 
own intellect. The principles and 
the conclusions which he advocates 
for the day spring not from an in- 
tuition which is always the same 
and is a sure guarantee to himself 
and others for consistency; they 
are the products of computation,— 
of detailed reasonings,—of a process 
of mind which may almost be called 
arithmetical. When a great subject 
is presented to Mr. Gladstone, he 
addresses the whole attention of his 
powerful mind to its investiga- 
tion ; he probes into its very heart; 
he brings to light every element; 
he marshals the arguments on the 
contending sides ; he adds the totals, 
strikes the balance, and then de- 
cides on his opinion. But there is 
a fatal weakness in this method; 
and Mr. Gladstone is profoundly, 
but perhaps not consciously, aware 
of the little confidence which is to 
be placed in its results. His con- 
clusions are no dictates of an intui- 
tive reason; they are substraction 
sums of which the figures depend 
on accident. At one period, four 
reasons were found for an income- 
tax, and five against it: its extinc- 
tion was passionately advocated. 
At a later period two more reasons 
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had been discovered in its favour. 
The balance now lay the other way, 
and its retention was as warmly 
defended. It is the necessary cha- 
racteristic of a mind so constituted 
never to rest in any conclusion; it 
is never satisfied, for it does not feel 
itself supported by genuine insight; 
it is ever hankering after more re- 
search, more reasonings, more ele- 
ments in the case, more matter for 
reconsideration. The keenness of 
the intellectual faculty gives zest 
to:the process; the discovery of a 
new feature exercises an uncontrol- 
lable fascination over the judgment. 
A man of such a nature finds no 
boundary-line within himself, be- 
yond which his convictions and his 
principles will never wander; he 
can give no pledge to his followers 
that the doctrines which he incul- 
cates upon their acceptance so irre- 
sistibly may not be superseded by 
their direct opposites as soon as a 
new session has come round. 

Such a man was not formed to be 
a leader. Leaders must never doubt ; 
above all, their aims must be de- 
fined, their main principles fixed, 
beyond all suspicion of uncertainty. 
No politician can or does feel sure 
of Mr. Gladstone; for he never feels 
sure of himself. As an auxiliary he 
is incomparable. For versatility of 
talent, for range of educational ac- 
complishments, for breadth of treat- 
ment, and also for that exquisite 
power of generalizing which in- 
structs as well as delights the 
hearers, Mr. Gladstone has no rival. 
But the necessities of his nature 
demand that he shall be subjected 
to, or rather be guided by, a will 
and a character stronger than his 
own—and where can such a man be 
found on the Liberal side? One 
there was, pre-eminent for simpli- 
city, strength of intellect, depth and 
range of knowledge, and firm judg- 
ment; but, alas, united England 
now bewails his untimely loss. It 
would have ,been his fortune, one 
cannot doubt, to: seize the reins 
when they dropped from the veteran 
Premier’s hands; he, too, would 
have led the two centres of the 
House of Commons; and had Pro- 
vidence willed that he should have 
completed the full span of human 
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life, it would have been hard to have 
prescribed a limit to the duration of 
his power. But he is gone; and 
the two contending rivals, the two 
impossibilities, as we almost might 
venture to call them, stand face to 
face without any visible solution for 
the future of the House of Com- 
mons. 

But in any case the political posi- 
tion of England stands out clear and 
defined. Omitting insignificant mino- 
rities, all Englishmen are now alike ; 
all are heartily attached to their 
institutions; all are Liberals, and 
all are Conservatives. It is a Con- 
servative people composed of Liberal 
men. The great work of Reform, 
as contrasted with the ceaseless flow 
of the stream of improvement, has 
been accomplished. No resistance 
to change, as such, is any longer 
possible; no change, for change’s 
sake, will be endured. The building 
has been repaired; the workmen 
have been got out of it; the people 
is in a mood to enjoy and be happy. 
Foreign events may ruffle the sur- 
face with oppositte sympathies; but 
they do not touch the well-springs 
of English life. In the absence of 
other separating forces, a particular 
passion on a foreign question—and 
Englishmen are always passionate 
in their foreign predilections, in 
proportion as they are in harmony 
at home—may overthrow one minis- 
ter, and raise another in his place. 
The personal qualities of individual 
men in the House of Commons will 
be yet more powerful in determining 
the possession of oflice; but the 
main features of English government 
will continue unaltered for a time 
longer probably than we dare to 
estimate. And one great satisfaction 
springs up from such a belief: the 
feeling that England never was so 
united, so internally strong, so 
young as she is at this hour. Her 
field of action and enterprise is as 
wide as the whole world. She holds 
her colonies by the bond of a willing 
connexion. Her capital and her 
energy enrich her sons in every 
region, and send home a perpetual 
flow of wealthy citizens to the 
mother-land. Her prestige abroad 
was never less aggressive, but also 
was never more influential. Un- 
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doubtedly she is the leading nation 
of the world; and she holds that 
great supremacy on the indestructi- 
ble tenure of steadily persevering in 
a policy which heartily desires the 
welfare of other countries as the 
surest instrument for developing 
her own. 

But let us not be misunderstood. 
An inference might possibly be 
drawn from the preceding pages 
that we regarded all measures, in- 
volying broad and comprehensive 
change, as undesirable in themselves 
and impractible in the present tem- 
per of the nation. Such an inference 
would be entirely unfounded; it 
would be opposed to our own con- 
viction, and, as we believe, to the 
public sentiment. Our object in 
describing our view of the actual 
political condition of England has 
not- been to preach or justify reac- 
tion, or to promote a relapse into a 
blind and self-indulgent optimism, 
or to inculcate that the safety and 
welfare of a people can ever be 
found in any other course than 
vigorous and self-denying exertion, 
or to insinuate that there ever is a 
time for a nation, any more than for 
an individual man, when improve- 
ment—deep and continuous improve- 
ment—is not needed. One of the 
most pointed lessons which the dis- 
cussion has taught us is, that such 
doctrines and feelings inevitably 
generate revolutions—always dan- 
gerous—such as occurred in 1832; 
and the broadest result we have 
obtained is that all Englishmen are 
now become Liberal and progres- 
sive. Political institutions, what- 
ever may be the apparent unalter- 
ableness of their outward form, 
change as rapidly and as certainly 
as the constitution of each single 
human being; and if decay is to be 
prevented and vitality sustained, 
adaptations to altered circumstances, 
and modifications, often of the 
widest character, are incessantly and 
imperiously required. One we have 
already noticed above. It is im- 
possible to express in too strong 
terms our sense of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of settling the great 
problem of Reform by a very large 
extension of the franchise. The 
serious, conscientious, earnest study 
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of this mighty question we hold to 
be the heaviest and most paramount 
duty which weighs upon our public 
men. The fright which the House 
of Commons and the constituencies 
got in 1860 may be able, for a while, 
to arrest every project of reform; 
but let both of them be assured that 
the living forces at work in the 
heart of English society are immea- 
surably too powerful to allow of 
what is a necessity for this age, 
being successfully resisted by an 
opposition which would ultimately 
become personal and selfish. It is 
a fact that there are large numbers, 
and these numbers rapidly increas- 
ing, of men now excluded from the 
franchise, whose moral and political 
worth, whose intelligence and stake 
in the legislation of England, entitle 
them to some voice in the enactment 
of her laws. If the present con- 
stituencies choose to imitate the 
Toryism of Lord Eldon and Sir 
Charles Wetherall, they will as- 
suredly encounter the same fate; 
they will be swept away as an effete 
vested interest, by some revolution 
far less salutary than the Reform 
Bill of 1832. They will only dam 
up the waters, and the flood will 
come at last. ‘It is nothing less than 
suicidal to keep outside of the go- 
vernment of this country men who 
are in spirit loyal to English insti- 
tutions, and who, by beizg taken 
into the political partnership, would 
in the day of trial be amongst the 
most powerful defenders of our con- 
stitution. The great point which is 
now so urgent is to make the one 
inherent difficulty of the problem to 
be thoroughly felt by all, and there- 
by to summon all to devise the pro- 
per remedy for the evil. The pro- 
blem is not to enlarge the constitu- 
encies by a simple lowering of the 
franchise, but so to enlarge them as 
to distribute equal justice between 
all classes, and to preserve intact 
the essential spirit of the English 
constitution. The moment is singu- 
larly favourable for the study of the 
question. The educated classes are 
well aware that sooner or later the 
franchise must be expanded; and 
the events of 1860 have taught them 
where the point of danger lies. If 
the relatively larger numbers of the 
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less rich classes are admitted to vote 
on equal terms with the rest, it is 
now seen that not an enlargement of 
the constitution—not the association 
of the working men with the other 
elements of the state in the govern- 
ment of the country—will be the 
result, but the annihilation of the 
present constitution, and the substi- 
tution of a new one in its place. It 
will be not a sharing of power, but 
a transfer of the government of 
England to new bodies, and that for 
the sole reason that they had been 
previously excluded from the elec- 
toral vote. Ifthe two great parties 
have no better statesmanship, no 
deeper political thought to produce 
than a proposal to lower the franchise 
from £10 to £6, or any other figure, 
the game is virtually lost, and with it 
the future of this great people. We 
have ventured to suggest a correc- 
tive which we hold to meet the case 
exactly, and against which we know 
of no solid objections, except that 
the public mind is not yet familiar 
withit. Ifthatisall that can be urged 
against it, we simply reply that the 
sooner the process of familiarizing 
begins—the sooner the discussion is 
established the better. But it may 
very well be that further examination 
will point out some far more efficient 
instrument for producing the equi- 
librium desired; if so, no one will 
rejoice more unfeignedly than our- 
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selves to find our own method 
superseded by something superior. 

There remains a second problem 
of vast magnitude—one which might 
in some sense be considered as the 
last remnant of the great changes 
involved in the revolution of 1832, 
and for which public opinion at the 
present day seems earnestly seeking 
some solution. But we have only to ° 
name the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land to make every one perceive 
how singularly intractable is the 
embarrassing question; how unsus- 
ceptible of an easy and satisfactory 
settlement. Yet the public con- 
science is showing by unmistakeable 
signs how deeply it is offended by 
the existing state of the Irish Church. 
Both the Parliamentary parties seem 
to feel that so glaring an evil can- 
not be suffered to continue unmiti- 
gated. The space allotted to us is 
at an end, and we are unwilling to 
state in a few words what could not 
be judged fairly without a prolonged 
discussion; but this much we are 
anxious to declare in this place, that 
it is a problem which the state of 
English civilization requires to be 
met in some form or other; and 
that nothing which we have said 
above would justify the belief that 
public opinion either is or ought to 
be averse to its serious examination, 
or to a settlement founded on the 
most comprehensive basis. 

Bonamy PRIceE. 
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LATE LAURELS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FIRE! 


Strangers yet! 
Will it evermore be thus ; 
Spirits still impervious ? 
Shall we never fairly stand, 
Soul to soul, as hand in hand ? 
Are the bonds eternal set 
To retain us, strangers yet? 


HILE feminine antagonists 

were warring overhead, two 
lovers, in the lower regions, were 
busy with the pacific interchange of 
sentimental confidences. Anstru- 
ther and Erle had both reached the 
point when reticence becomes im- 
possible; and like the shepherds of 
some modern eclogue, were disbur- 
thening themselves of the hopes 
and fears, the tender aspirations, 
the chivalrous extravagances, for 
which a congenial listener is so hard 
to find, and when found is, for the 
most part, so unsparingly employed. 
Both, however, found it a relief to 
talk, and both accordingly con- 
strained themselves to listen. 

Upon the whole, Anstruther was 
in a courageous, Erle in a despond- 
ing mood. Nelly’s dejection and con- 
straint, in the afternoon, might have 
alarmed a less sanguine tempera- 
ment than her present admirer’s; 
and even Anstruther was puzzled 
by so sudden a change of demeanour. 
Still he was heartily in love; had 
been gliding for days past down the 
course of a smooth, pleasant, affec- 
tionate flirtation ; knew Nelly’s taste 
and judgment as well as she did 
herself; and had _ self-assurance 
enough to believe that both would 
concur in pointing to him as her 
destined protector through the perils 
of existence. He talked to Erle 
about his past sufferings, his present 
felicity, his years of silent adoration, 
his secret martyrdom of unexpressed 
attachment, with a frank, easy-go- 
ing, cheerful out-spokenness, which 
more than once betrayed his com- 
panion into a smile, that so many 
good words should be wasted upon 
any sentiment that Anstruther could 
experience or Nelly inspire. As 


Erle looked into his own heart, and 
faced the dark misgivings which 
more and more possessed him, he 
grew amused, astonished, vexed, at 
the other’s joyous temerity. 

‘To-morrow,’ cried Anstruther, 
once more lighting up the pipe, 
whose frequent replenishments be- 
spoke a serious crisis in its owner’s 
thoughts, ‘to-morrow, I intend to 
be the happiest man on earth.’ 

‘A most praiseworthy intention!’ 
cried Erle; ‘“or the most miser- 
able,” you ought to add, if you had 
a grain of modesty.’ 

‘No,’ said the other; I refuse to 
be frightened. You are an old cow- 
ard, Erle, yourself. Pluck up heart 
man, and follow my example.’ 

‘Your example, indeed!’ pro- 
tested his companion. ‘My dear 
fellow, the difficulty is that Miss 
St. Aubyn may not be prepared to 
follow her sister’s. If she would 
only give me half as good a chance 
of making love, I could be as en- 
thusiastic as yourself. However, 
fortune smiles on the brave; and as 
impudence in this world is always 
rewarded, I am sanguine as to your 
success.’ 

‘What? asked Anstruther, as the 
unwelcome possibility of defeat 
presented itself; ‘you think it a 
risk? Suppose I come to grief?’ 

‘Suppose you do,’ said his com- 
panion, with a composure that An- 
struther felt to be horribly unfeeling. 
‘Well, you will not like it at all. 
I can tell you from experience, you 
know. First, you will be mad with 
disappointment, then melancholy, 
and then dull; and of the three 
the dulness is the worst; last stage 
of all is that which I am cultivating 
— indifference.’ 
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‘A cheerful prospect!’ cried the 
other. ‘ Disappointed, melancloly, 
dull. Good heavens, Erle, what 
a pleasant adviser you are for a 
nervous man on the eve of a pro- 
posal! and as for your indifference, 
why, you know it is the greatest 
sham in existence.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the other, ‘I am 
amere beginner: at present indif- 
ference is quite the wrong word for 
what I feel, either about Florence 
or—’ 

‘Florence! Do not talk of her, 
Anstruther exclaimed, still hot with 
the disagreeable rememberances of 
the afternoon—‘she is perfectly 
insufferable. I was as near as pos- 
sible being downright rude to her 
to-day.’ 

‘She does not improve with years, 
I admit. “From loveless youth,” 
you know, the poem says, 

To unrespected age, 

No passion gratified except her rage, 


A pretty career, is it not? 

‘Not that her youth was altoge- 
ther loveless,’ objected the other, 
‘was it? By Jove, what fools we all 
made of ourselves.’ 

‘One of the illusions of youth, 
said Erle; ‘that one has cured it- 
self. Now I am going to set to 
work to cure myself of the other.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ objected his com- 
panion. ‘Ido not know what you 
would have; you and Miss St. Aubyn 
seem to me very good friends.’ 

‘So we are,’ answered Erle, ‘ the 
best possible; but half-a-dozen 
times a day she takes care to inform 
me that we are to be nothing more.’ 

‘You are fanciful, said Anstru- 
ther. ‘Tio my judgment she says 
no such thing; she likes talking to 
you far better than any one in the 
house, you may be sure.’ 

‘She is an enigma,’ said Erle, 
bitterly. ‘I have spent the best 
years of my life in trying to solve 
it. Now I give it upas hopeless. 
I have lived on hope till I pine for 
a more substantial diet. Forthwith 
I take a turn at despair.’ 

‘ Despair—fiddlesticks !’ cried the 
other. ‘Come, come, a little cou- 
rage.’ 

‘Yes; but this time it is that 
excellent form of .courage, which 
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consists in knowing when to run 
away. To-morrow I follow my 
guests, and shall cut this abominable 
Sharingham, which I believe I have 
improved into the dullest place in 
Christendom. Bad luck to it at 
any rate, for the plague it has been 
to me.’ ; 

‘Stop railing a moment, if you 
can,’ said Anstruther, ‘and listen. 
What on earth is going on over- 
head? Patter, patter—by Jove, they 
all seem on the move upstairs! and 
hark, a cry!’ 

Both the men jumped up and 
ran outside to ascertain the cause of 
the untimely disturbance. In the 
passage above them they heard hur- 
ried steps, the rushing as of figures 
moving confusedly to and fro, the 
slamming of doors, half-smothered 
exclamations of terror, and at last a - 
scream—long, weird, fate-like, that 
rang through the darkened house, 
like the wail of an evil prophetess— 
a scream of fire! 

*Florence’s voice!’ cried Erle, as 
he sprang along the passage. Run 
Anstruther, and wake the men; and 
send away for help. Then follow 
me upstairs. Good God, how the 
smoke is pouring down!’ 

It did pour down, a thick, dark, 
stifling stream; one heavy coil crowd- 
ing hard upon another, and all ap- 
parently driven forward from some 
exhaustless overflow in the back 
ground; a lurid, threatening cloud, 
rushing eagerly to a task of ruin— 
the vanguard of the hungry flame 
that was pressing on behind. A 
dainty meal for fire the dry old 
wainscoting, and crumbling wood- 
work proved. Impatiently the 
gluttonous flame—as if joyous at 
the prospect of a plentiful repast— 
hovered, and danced, and climbed 
from one vantage-ground to another, 
ever gathering force, speed, ferocity, 
as it went. It had mastered the 
lath partition that narrowed the 
passages towards Florence’s room ; 
it had sprung upon the curtained 
window at its end; it had crept in 
between the floors overhead, and 
made its way from rafter to rafter, 
as each new rush of air brought 
something consumable within its 
reach, or wafted it to some new 
opportunity of destruction. Erle, 
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as he staggered half-blinded up the 

stairs, and met the hot current that 

was pouring towards him, made up 

his mind at once that one wing at 

any rate of Sharingham was doomed. 
* 


While he is groping his way 
through the confusion, and a mes- 
senger is galloping madly down the 
avenue to the village two miles 
away, let us turn once more to 
Florence, as Margaret had left her, 
and learn, forthwith, what most 
people knew next day, how it was 
that the mischief first arose. 

‘Can you forgive me?’ she had 
asked; and her visitor turning away, 
stern though pitiful —like some 
good angel when the day of grace is 
passed—had plainly answered ‘ No.’ 
Florence tried in vain to steel her 
heart against the refusal, and not to 
mind it. But despite all resolution, 
it grieved her. She was fallen, she 
knew, and fallen low; but was even 
forgiveness—the last privilege of the 
degraded — beyond her reach? A 
sudden revulsion of feeling —the 
out-come of slow unacknowledged 
repentance—had brought her almost 
a suppliant to her rival’s — her 
enemy’s feet. She was weary of a 
warfare, where victory was becoming 
day by day less possible of achieve- 
ment, and even, if won, had lost its 
earlier charm. Had Margaret ex- 
acted it, Florence could have bent in 
the dust before her, and petitioned 
for her forgiveness and her love. In 
the very recklessness of a wearied 
spirit, she had produced the letter, 
the material of her disgrace, and 
thrown herself on the other’s mercy 
—only, as it turned out, to add one 
more humiliation to a list of disgraces 
already unendurably long. A mo- 
ment’s reflection convinced her of 
the rashness of a policy which made 
the first step to reconciliation by 
the needless avowal of a crime—for 
crime, or rather series of crimes, it 
surely was. She had stolen the 
letter; she had been guilty if not of 
falsehood, at any rate of the meanest 
equivocation ; and the motive of the 
act, oftentimes its best palliation, 
was here the basest, the guiltiest part 
of all—an envious caprice—a cruel, 
treacherous mood—the desire to hurt 
for hurting’s sake. And then drag- 
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ging all this wantonly to light, and 
affronting Margaret’s pure and lofty 
nature with its sudden exposure, she 
had asked—and, fool that she was, 
had actually expected—to be for- 
given: she had been of course re- 
fused, and for the best of reasons, 
that such things were simply unfor- 
giveable. ‘I cannot forgive you, 
Margaret had said. And Florence, 
letting the black tide of remorse and 
shame pour in upon her soul, felt 
that neither could she forgive her- 
self. 

Wearied, and yet too excited to 
rest, she in vain betook herself to 
the novel once again, and tried to 
force her thoughts into another and 
less distressing groove. But strong 
as was her will, this feat proved 
beyond her strength: she threw 
away the book in despair, and 
springing up from the sofa, passed 
hurriedly into an outer dressing- 
room, pushed aside the heavy cur- 
tains, threw open the window and 
gazed out into the silent night. A 
perfectly tranquil night it was, 
sombre and misty, and to Florence’s 
eye, full of unutterable gloom. 

How long she stood there she 
scarcely knew; long enough at any 
rate for a grievous procession of 
guilty reminiscences to pass before 
her mind, each with its own burthen 
of distress or shame—each merciless 
in its accusing tones—each and all 
bidding her despair. She turned 
away, scarcely conscious of the move- 
ment,and passing, ina mere mecha- 
nical restleness, again into her room, 
threw herself upon the bed, tried 
not to think, and in the very act of 
trying, fell asleep; first the deep 
death-like coma of physical ex- 
haustion; then the uneasy stirring 
of half-awakened consciousness; 
then the full flow of dreams—pain- 
ful, disordered, comical and yet ter- 
rifying—and the central point of 
each some deed of shame. All the 
circumstances, schemes, regrets, and 
apprehensions, with which her 
thoughts had of late been busy, 
worked themselves together in gro- 
tesque entanglement, whose very 
humour had a touch of the horrible 
ahout it. Now she was dancing 
once more, as of old, with Anstru- 
ther—secure of easy victory, glanc- 
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ing around her the keen shafts of 
irony, mirth, disdain, withering 
Nelly with a scornful look; then, 
somehow, began a deadly fight, and 
Florence was standing exultant over 
a prostrate foe. Nelly’s face it was, 
she knew, that looked up to her 
imploringly for mercy. And then 
Margaret came upon her, swift, irre- 
sistible, wrathful with a righteous 
ire, and smote her, she knew not 
how, only that she was spell-bound, 
and helpless, as under the hand of a 
superior, and cried for mercy. And 
next she was struggling and scream- 
ing for life in a dark, troubled water, 
and Margaret’s hand still pressed 
her down—deeper, deeper. Oh, for 
pity’s sake, one breath of air! for 
something was suffocating her. And 
then the sense of suffocation, though 
not quite departing, fell for a time 
into the background, and a song, 
the last that Margaret had sung, 
began to ring in her ears,— 


No light ! so late! and dark and chill the 
night ! 

O let us in that we may find the light! 

Too late, too late; ye cannot enter now! 


Not enter? she was beating at an 
iron-bound door with frenzied hands, 
and Margaret she knew stood on 
the other side and held it fast, and 
barred the cruel bolts deridingly, 
and bade her beat on. And even 
while she beat and clamoured, all in 
vain, for admittance—she was in 
the pool again, hurried hither and 
thither by opposing eddies, and 
struggling,as drowning people strug- 
gle, for the dear chance of life. A 
plank was within her reach, smooth, 
yielding, and hard to grasp; she 
clutched it with the agony of a 
death convulsion; it slipped from 
her hand, and again she was sink- 
ing into some infinite depth—black, 
mysterious, stifling; wave upon 
wave pressing her mercilessly down, 
more and more utterly shutting out 
light and air: and Erle stood over 
her and held a hand, as if to help, 
which, as she struggled towards it, 
ever just escaped her. She would 
fain have cried to him, but strength, 
voice, breath, had failed; she was 
choking, fainting, dying,— mercy! 
mercy ! 

« x * « 
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It was a dream then; yes, for 
Florence found herself lying upon 
her bed, and knew, as she gradually 
awoke, that it was only the troubled 
brain that had brought the shadowy 
terrors through which she had been 
passing. Still trembling with ex- 
citement, and with a throbbing 
heart, she tried to rouse herself 
from the panic into which her evil 
dream had thrown her. She was 
wide awake now, and mistress of 
herself, and dauntless and uncon- 
quered once again; and yet her 
suffering had not been quite ima- 
ginary, for she was choking still; 
something weighed upon her chest, 
hung, like a thick veil before her 
eyes, filled all the air around her 
with a strange unearthly mist. She 
looked towards the window, and 
there was light enough to discern a 
heavy cloud that gathered between 
herself and it, which encircled her 
on every side—which was suffocating 
her as she tried to breathe it. She 
listened, and from the ante-room 
there came a sound, strange and ter- 
rifying, of rapid movement—move- 
ment such as Florence’s ear failed 
at first to recognize, but every in- 
stant more and more distinct, and 
soon horribly unmistakeable. She 
sprang up, made her way to the 
door, and opening it, found herself 
suddenly confronted by a horror as 
imminent and heart-chilling as any 
through which her feverish dreams 
had led her. For an instant she 
stood paralyzed; for, turn which way 
she would, she seemed in the midst 
of flames. 

A rush of smoke and fire through 
the doorway, for an instant made 
everything invisible. Florence 
turned to go back into her room, 
but the air was too thick now to 
see through, and her presence of 
mind deserted her. She looked 
downward at her dress and screamed 
with fright to discover it in flames. 
In a frenzy of terror she rushed to- 
wards the burning room once more, 
and once more the flames, raging 
all the more fiercely for the draught 
of air, drove her backward. Turning 
round, and rushing blindly forward, 
she came upon a door, and in an- 
other instant was in the passage; 
ran forward through the smoke, she 
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knew not whither—the frightful 
flames still climbing round her— 
stumbled, fell, struck violently 
against some opposing object— was 
conscious of a sudden, sharp, ago- 
nizing pang, and then remembered 
nothing more. Hours later, the 
light once again dawned upon her, 
and looking feebly up from the 
couch where she lay, still faint with 
pain and exhaustion, she found 
Margaret bending tenderly over her, 
the gentlest compassion written in 
her face, and kindness so pure from 
scorn, that it was delightful to know 
oneself its object. 

Florence saw that they were alone 
and signalled that she wished to 
speak. 

‘Can you forgive me?’ she said. 

Margaret stooping down, kissed 
her brow, and whispered ‘ Yes;’ 
and Florence, still holding her com- 
panion’s hand, as if fearful to let the 
signal of reconciliation escape her, 
closed her eyes again in the delicious 
content of satisfied necessity, un- 
willing, or perhaps, unable to speak 
another word. 


As Erle had foreseen, one wing of 
Sharingham was nothing next day 
but a tottering framework of charred 
beams and blackened walls. A 
fortunate wind, a plentiful supply 
of water, provided—as the Squire 
took occasion to point out—in obedi- 
ence to his own sanitary injunctions ; 
the timely arrival of a host of la- 
bourers, all keen for volunteer ser- 
vice in a popular landlord’s behalf; 
lastly, the scattered and rambling 
configuration of the house itself, 
made it apparent, after an hour or 
two’s hard work, that the fire might 
be, if not extinguished, at any rate 
confined, and that the main portion 
of the structure was safe. 

Still everybody was on the move : 
relays of pumpers kept the engine 
hard at work; hoses were playing 
on the spots principally endangered ; 
buckets were being emptied in every 
direction, where the zeal of the by- 
standers detected the possibility of 
a latent spark. Books, ornaments, 
furniture, whatever there had been 
time to save, were hastily piled up 
in heaps in the court-yard. Nothing 
remained but to watch that the 
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flames did not transgress the limits 
assigned to them, and to wait till, 
from want of fresh material, they 
died away. 

Harassed by the surprise, the 
panic, the excitement of the night, 
and weary with a lengthened attend- 
ance by Florence’s bed-side, where 
she alone of all the party seemed 
sufliciently composed to be of any 
use, Margaret came out into the 
cool, delicious, morning air, and 
found her grandfather in the midst 
of one of the groups upon the lawn. 

‘ How is your invalid?’ asked the 
Squire. 

‘Better than we could have 
hoped at first,’ said Margaret. ‘I 
left her just now fast asleep.’ 

‘ Well,’ said her grandfather, ‘ it is 
a comfort to know that we are all safe 
and sound. The chances were that 
we should be all burned in our beds.’ 

‘Yes, said Anstruther, ‘and all 
because Miss Vivien chooses to read 
novels in bed.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Erle—emerging upon 
the terrace from the library, where 
an irregular repast had been extem- 
porized—‘I am going to borrow 
Sheridan’s joke and invite you all to 
a glass of wine or a cup of coffee, 
whichever you please, by my own 
fireside. Miss St. Aubyn, will you 
set the example ?” 

‘No thank you,’ said Margaret; 
‘just now I am in need of nothing 
somuch as freshair. Whata lovely 
morning it will be !’ 

‘Fresh air is excellent in its own 
way,’ cried the Squire, by this time 
too chilly to be theoretical —‘ but 
for my part, at three o’clock in the 
morning, a cup of coffee sounds 
wonderfully comfortable.’ 

‘It does, indeed,’ said Anstruther, 
his teeth chattering with the cold, 
and delighted to have an excuse for 
goingin. ‘Take myarm, sir,or you 
may get a fall over some of Erle’s 
rescued treasures, which are lying 
about here in every direction. He 
and I carried out that cabinet be- 
tween us; a heavier load I imagine 
than we ever lifted before, or ever 
shall again.’ 

‘Come along, said the Squire, 
picking his way across the turf; ‘I 
begin to feel something horribly 
like an attack of rheumatism.’ 
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The example was generally popu- 
lar: and so presently Margaret and 
Erle found themselves alone toge- 
ther, and each felt wrought into a 
mood in which to be alone together 
implied an immediate desertion of 
commonplace talk, a throwing aside 
of mere conventional behaviour, a 
courageous approach to the topic 
which Erle knew to be nearest his 
heart, and which, Margaret was be- 
ginning to find out, was not entirely 
remote from her own. 

‘See,’ he cried, as a great piece of 
the gable fell inward with a crash, 
sending up a cloud of smoke and 
sparks; ‘there goes the centre 
beam; how capitally it burns! 
Really I never saw Sharingham look 
half so well before.’ 

‘Yes, Margaret answered,‘ ‘and I 
hardly can pity you, Mr. Erle; that 
wing, you know, was a regular dis- 
figurement. Now you have a good 
excuse for building it up in proper 
taste, making it really pretty.’ 

‘I believe,’ Erle answered, ‘I shall 
leave it as it is. You have no idea 
what a bother building is,and what 
a quantity it costs. Besides, hence- 
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forth, I am going to be an absentee. 
‘Then you will sink to zero in 
my grandfather’s esteem. And you 
mean to travel ?’ 
‘That is not decided—only I am 


tired to death of being here. Fancy 
it now, as I have to endure it— 
empty, swept, garnished, and pos- 
sessed by a host of the very worst 
kind of devils—blue ones.’ 

‘Dreadful!’ Margaret exclaimed. 
‘Well now, you ought to be thank- 
ful to have a good spell of hard 
work thrown upon your hands; 
really, it is almost a pity that so 
little is burnt.’ 

‘Your remedies for me are always 
practical. I know what you think, 
—idle, cynical, indifferent, and a 
fop; prescription, bricks and mortar 
ad libitum, drains, schools, cottages, 
Parliament—anything to worry one 
into usefulness. Now, is not that 
true ?” 

‘Really,’ Margaret objected, ‘I 
would not be presumptuous enough 
to advise you. Everybody in such 
matters must be hisowndoctor; but 
you know, politics are my especial 
weakness, so no doubt, like any 
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other quack, I should recommend 
them to all my patients.’ 

‘Well,’ said Erle, ‘in my case 
you would be wrong. Energetic 
people always think the rest of the 
world requires nothing but rousing 
to be as energetic as themselves. 
For my part, I assure you, the more 
I take in hand, the worse I hate it.’ 

‘You must be very bad then,’ 
said Margaret. ‘I am afraid your 
case is hopeless.’ 

‘Iam afraid it is,’ answered the 
other, growing extremely grave, 
and moved by a sudden impulse to 
urge his appeal vehemently, while 
he might. ‘Shall I tell it you? 
Well, once upon a time,in my green 
youth, I devoted myself to that 
most dreary of occupations, amuse- 
ment; I lived upon vanity, cox- 
combry, what you please; every- 
thing that was absurd and con- 
temptible; my only excuse is that 
I hardly enjoyed it. Presently, I 
got a disappointment, of just the 
sort I deserved, and the little pain 
it cost me put me in a fright, for I 
found I had been trifling like a fool 
with all that is gravest in the world. 
Then, while I was still repenting, a 
new hope, interest, ambition, seized 
me, and for this I have lived ever 
since: by it I have ruled my life, 
fashioned my tastes, constrained my 
wishes; upon its attainment I have 
staked everything; without it I 
have not a pleasure in the world; 
with it the world seems full to me 
of untold happiness ; it has been the 
inspiring thought with which for 
years past I have been working 
here; the crowning object, the end 
of all. Well, lately, I have con- 
vinced myself that this hope, like 
many better people’s, was a mere 
delusion, never to be gratified ex- 
cept in tantalizing day-dreams ; and 
so the place, where for so long I 
nursed it, seems almost to mock 
me—a very monument of disap- 
pointed ambition. Am I not wise 
to quit it?’ 

Margaret was looking away into the 
gloom, as if busy with the thoughts 
which her companion’s words sug- 
gested. Her hesitation seemed at 
any rate a hopeful sign, and Erle, 
warming with the enterprise, 
pressed his advantage courageously. 

M 
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* You know,’ he said—‘ our inter- 
course for years past must have 
taught you—whatI mean. The one 
desire of my life is to have you with 
me here; without you I can bear it 
no longer. Tell me, shall I go or 
stay ?” 

At this moment the Squire, return- 
ing to his post of observation, reap- 
peared upon the terrace, and brought 
the conversation to an instantaneous 
close. 

‘Stop,’ Erle said, as Margaret 
started towards her grandfather ; 
‘a single word of answer, please, 
before you leave me.’ 

* Well then,’ said Margaret—turn- 
ing upon him with a smile, the 
kindest, so it seemed to Erle, the 
tenderest, most pathetic in the 
world—‘I advise you to stay; and 
now I must go back and see if Flo- 
rence wants me.’ 

The sky was already pink with 
the dawn, a single lingering planet 
grew momentarily fainter, a sudden 
breeze seemed to stir nature into 
life, and a hundred twitterings from 
the shrubberies announced the 
breaking day. 

‘Here then,’ thought Erle—as he 
watched the departing figure of his 
future wife, and, too much un- 
nerved by sudden success to trust 
himself in another’s presence, feigned 
some’excuse to linger on the lawn— 
‘here dawns the first day of exist- 
ence worthy ofthename. The night 
has been long, sombre, wearisome, 
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God knows; will this rising sun, in 

all its long journey, look down upon 

a happier being than myself?’ ' 
* * * * 


Good news travel apace, and be- 
fore breakfast Anstruther rushed 
into Erle’s room, full of tumultuous 
congratulations. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he cried, ‘I 
wish you joy. This time le jeu 
vaut bien la chandelle, does it not? 
Who but yourself or Nero would 
have thought of making love by the 
light of a blazing house ?’ 

‘At any rate,’ cried Erle, laugh- 
ing, ‘it was my own, which was 
more than Nero could have said in 
excuse for his fiddling. By the way, 
I wonder whether Florence did it 
on purpose.’ 

* You suspect her?’ cried Anstru- 
ther in astonishment. 

‘I suspect her of everything,’ 
said the other; ‘and incendiarism 
among the rest. Why not?’ 

‘Well, Anstruther answered, ‘at 
any rate no one can accuse you of 
not being off with the old love 
before you are on with the new.’ 

‘Love?’ cried the other; ‘it was 
only this morning on the lawn that 
I found out what it meant. Be- 
lieve me, it comes but once in a life- 
time.’ 

‘You have stolen a march un- 
fairly,’ said his companion; ‘ but I 
shall catch you up; before the day 
is over, I intend to know as much 
about it as you do.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ANSTRUTHER GOES INTO ACTION. 


In her bosom '’Il unclasp my heart, 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale, 


EFORE evening Anstruther’s 
good resolution was quickened 

into immediate performance by an 
interview, to which Florence, inva- 
lided as she was, insisted upon in- 
viting him. The Evelyns were leay- 
ing in the afternoon, and she had 
determined at all hazards that her 
fault should be atoned for, and the 
misunderstanding cleared away be- 
fore their departure. She was in- 
jared grievously, and the doctors 


were as yet unable to prophesy the 
exact limits of the evil in which the 
shock she had received was likely 
to result. Her beauty, such as it 
was before the accident, was hope- 
lessly impaired ; strength, if it ever 
returned, could come back only 
by slow degrees, and as a fragile 
and precarious possession. For 
weeks, for months, at any rate, she 
was prostrate, disfigured, helpless; 
and her helplessness perhaps con- 
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tributed to intensify the remorseful 
mood in which her accident had 
found her into vehement repent- 
ance, and her reluctant liking for 
Margaret into a sort of passionate 
admiration. The creature of im- 
pulse, she felt driven now to a fond- 
ness which, once admitted, usurped 
at once an unquestioned ascendancy 
over her whole character. It was 
pain, but yet a pleasing pain, to 
humble herself before this being 
who seemed the very embodiment 
of the qualities of which Florence 
felt herself most despairingly in 
need. She knelt down in the dust, 
and poured the shameful ashes on 
her head; and—like a stern saint 
ruthlessly hugging the robe that 
galls him—pressed each humiliating 
circumstance the closer to her pride 
of heart, for the anguish it cost 
her. She laid bare her character to 
Margaret, and painted her life— 
mean, aimless, miserable—with a 
self-abasement which a month be- 
fore she would have reviled in an- 
other as wanton infamy. She found 
that magnanimity and gentleness go 
hand in hand, and that the tender 
graces, Which she had scorned as 
prettily effeminate, were but the 
crowning adornment of virtues— 
strong, robust, courageous, and cast 
in scarcely less than an heroic mould. 
Margaret, she saw, was neither 
startled nor frightened at her dis- 
closures, and, so far from regarding 
her malady as irremediable, set her- 
self at once, with hopeful earnestness 
to discover the most effectual cure. 

‘You must come back soon,’ she 
said once, when Margaret, after a 
long, stirring conversation, was ris- 
ing to leave her. ‘ You find me a 
troublesome invalid, do you not? 
Well, a week ago I believe I would 
rather have lain here and died than 
ask you to move an inch to serve 
me—and now I like the thought 
that Iam running every hour deeper 
and deeper in your debt for favours 
which can never be estimated, far 
less be paid. You have promised 
to let me see Captain Anstruther 
before the afternoon, have you not?’ 

‘I have,’ said Margaret, ‘and so 
you shall, if you are quite resolved. 
But why not let me take your mes- 
sage to him ?’ 


Anstruther goes into action. 
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‘I am determined to do it all my- 
self” said the other. ‘You want to 
rose-water my repentance, and I 
don’t mean to let you.’ 

‘ Be itso,’ said Margaret, not with- 
outa secret conviction that the more 
Florence’s present mood expressed 
itself in outward act, the more 
chance of permanence it had. ‘We 
will move you presently into my 
sitting-room, and I will send him to 
you.’ 

‘ The letter, I suppose, is burnt?’ 

‘Yes,’ Margaret answered : ‘a good 
omen that all you wish forgotten will 
be cancelled from your thoughts and 
ours.’ 

‘We shall none of us be able to 
forget, said Florence, ‘and I shall 
not try; but, at any rate, I can 
make my confession. That, I be- 
lieve, will do me more good than 
anything.’ 

And so Margaret left her, and 
hurrying to her room, found herself, 
for the first time since the morning’s 
interview with Erle, alone. For 
days past she had known that such 
an interview must come, and that 
her answer to it would date a new 
era in her life. She had veiled it 
from her own thoughts in a sort of 
hazy uncertainty; yet, now that the 
answer was given, it seemed strangely 
impossible that she could ever have 
felt really uncertain about it. Erle 
had petitioned, as a boon, for that 
which was his already to command. 
Her heart, cured of its old grief, was 
ripe for intenser happiness, closer 
intimacy, profounder emotion, than 
any that her present phase of life 
found room for. Her grandfather, 
her sister, her home, all were 
delightful, but all too little to ex- 
haust, or even to satisfy the re- 
sources of enjoyment which the 
very neighbourhood of a kindred 
nature and congenial taste awoke at 
once into consciousness and activity. 
She had broken, as it were, with 
the sentimental side of life, because 
its realization in her own case had 
brought a disappointment so griey- 
ous, that the instinct of self-preser- 
vation urged her to guard at all 
hazards against the possibility of its 
recurrence. The blow had been 
cruel and crushing ; but the timidity 
which it engendered, though seem- 
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ingly at first engrained into her na- 
ture, was essentially an alien mood, 
and died away as, in course of time, 
the remembrance of her suffering 
became dull and indistinct. She 
recognized now that the sort of 
armed attitude in which for years 
past she had guarded her weakest 
point had about it too much bitter- 
ness of heart, too much of secret 
hostility against the world, too much 
silent vindictiveness, to be natural, 
healthy, or permanent. She was but 
revenging in thought upon the spe- 
cies the infidelity of the single, 
feeble nature whom circumstances 
had unluckily brought across her 
path. Erle appeared upon the scene, 
and her theory, as any-false theory 
must, fell to the ground, and crum- 
bled into dust at the presence of a 
living reality. She had taught her- 
self to fancy that she could never 
love again; in vexation of spirit she 
had turned her back upon all that 
could remind her of her first love’s 
catastrophe; now a stronger spell 
than she could fight against recalled 
her, and the old current of her 
thoughts turned in a new direction, 
rushed forward, as fresh, buoyant, 
and hopeful as when, in the very 
opening of womanhood, she had 
first yielded herself with joyous cre- 
dulity toa girlish attachment. Since 
then sentiment had been a forbidden 
region, for she feared to come upon 
the corpse of a dead love. Now 
Erle tock her by the hand, and. led 
her on, and she followed boldly ; for 
she knew that it was buried out of 
sight, and incapable for ever after 
of costing her a single pang. 

When she returned to Florence’s 
room she found her solemnly study- 
ing the mirror, and reading, as if 
line by line, the mortifying lesson 
which it taught her. 

‘Did you ever see anything more 
truly frightful?’ Florence asked, 
with a smile, which strove in vain 
to hide distress. ‘I am more than 
ever resolved to let Captain An- 
struther see me to-day.’ 

‘It is not frightful at all,’ Mar- 
garet said, taking her hand kindly. 
‘Come, I will take away the glass, 
and we will talk comfortably.’ 

‘No, Florence answered; ‘I am 
a penitent, and this is my penance 
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—self-imposed, but none the less 
disagreeable—a good long stare five 
times a day at the frightfullest of 
womankind.’ 

‘Well,’ Margaret said, laying 
hands upon the glass, ‘ your peni- 
tential moments must not be just 
when I visit you. See, I have been 
pillaging the conservatory in your 
behalf. Are not these delicious? 

Margaret arranged the flowers 
within the invalid’s reach, and Flo- 
rence lay silent, either too weary to 
speak, or occupied with thoughts 
which she cared not to express. 
Margaret, turning suddenly, found 
that the other’s eyes were following 
her about the room. 

‘You,’ Florence said, ‘ at any rate, 
are beautiful enough. I never saw 
you looking more lovely than this 
morning—and a bloom, the prettiest 
possible, upon your cheek. Where 
did you find it?’ 

‘In the conservatory,’ Margaret 
answered, laughing. ‘ Now, then, 
shall I tell you a piece of gossip?” 

‘ That would be charitable indeed. 
I am pining already, I believe, for 
some such unwholesome diet.’ 

‘But this is not in the least un- 
wholesome, or, as a good nurse, I 
should forbid it you.’ 

‘Let me guess,’ said the other. 
“Whom does it concern ?’ 

‘ Myself most nearly—myself and 
Mr. Erle.’ 

‘Then he is a thousand times 
luckier than he deserves,’ Florence 
cried, sitting straight up in her ex- 
citement. ‘I never saw the man yet 
that was fit to hold your train.’ 

‘But as I don’t want my train 
held, and do want a husband,’ said 
Margaret, ‘I am obliged to put up 
with what is to be had; and, some- 
how, I am extremely happy. But 
here is Captain Anstruther at the 
door.’ 

‘Go away, then, please, and leave 
me to do my penance alone. Quick 
—quick, for my courage is failing 
me.’ 

Her courage, however, stood firm ; 
and in another moment Florence 
found herself, for the first time in 
her life, in the presence of a man 
without the hope, or even the wish, 
to fascinate. 

‘I have sent for you,’ she said, 
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‘for my edification, not your own, 
as you may fancy. Tell me now, 
can you conceive anything more 
truly appalling than my appear- 
ance ?” 

‘T am sorry,’ Anstruther said, tho- 
roughly abashed by the awkward- 
ness of his predicament, ‘ very sorry 
to see you look so ill.’ 

‘And so ugly—be frank, pray. 
My feelings will not be wounded. 
You may imagine how changed I 
am that I can bear to let you see 
me. But I am in a penitential 
mood, and this is one of my morti- 
fications ; so you must take a good 
look. When you have done that, I 
have something to tell you.’ 

‘Pray tell me,’ said the other, 
quite rejecting Florence’s offer of 
perusing her disfigured features. 

‘ You never found your letter, did 
you? No, for I took it—read, and 
approved of it. It contained some 
bitter things about myself, you 
know. Pilferers, like listeners, sel- 
dom find themselves well spoken of 

‘Tt was my fault, cried An- 
struther, with an air of vexation, 
‘for leaving it about. You found 
it, saw its contents, and naturally 
wished to spare me the embarrass- 
ment which its restoration must 
have entailed.’ 

‘No, answered Florence; ‘ it 
costs me something to confess it, 
but you shall have the truth. I 
used it to plague a friend of mine 
and yours who happened uncon- 
sciously to be plaguing me. An ex- 
pression in it, construed as I knew 
she would construe it, served to 
frighten Nelly, and to bring your 
flirtation, as you probably observed 
yesterday, to a stand-still. Do you 
think me base and cruel? Well, I 
grant it was. Now, by way of 
amends, I urge you to make up for 
lost time. You have only to speak, 
you know. If I am any judge of 
women’s hearts, she is in an agony 
till you come. Now, go this in- 
stant.’ 

‘I will, said Anstruther; ‘but I 
am by no means so sanguine as you 
seem to be on my behalf’ 

‘I can relieve your anxiety, an- 
swered Florence ; ‘ you will owe me 
something for that. Take my word 
for it, at this moment Nelly is break- 
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ing her heart about you. Go down 
stairs and see if my words are true.’ 

‘By all means,’ cried her com- 
panion, with an alacrity which 
Florence, even in the depths of her 
self-abasement, was still woman 
enough to feel annoying. ‘I shall 
send her up to you to bring the 
tidings of herself forthwith.’ 


One other scene, and we may let 
the curtain fall. Already the lights 
burn low, and all is indistinct; but 
we can see enough of the drawing- 
room at the Manor-house to guide 
our conjectures to the story’s end. 
We see an honoured head—snow- 
white now, and bowed with years, 
but whose clear outline, bright eye, 
and open brow bespeak the still 
unimpaired energies of a hale old 
age. By the Squire are his grand- 
daughters—Nelly, a bride six weeks 
ago; Margaret, to become one on 
the morrow. Erle and Anstruther 
have been banished for three days 
to Sharingham, in order, as they 
complainingly protest, to have one 
more awful taste of the woes of 
bachelorhood, in reality that Mr. 
Evelyn and the two sisters might 
find themselves once again, and for 
the last time, alone, and for a few 
hours more renew the old, pleasant, 
undisturbed home-life, which hence- 
forth could be theirs no longer. 
Erle, it has been settled, is to spend 
half the year at Underwood; and so 
good a companion does the Squire 
find him, that it is evident already 
that it will be a liberal half. An- 
struther, we may prophesy, will 
abandon arms for agriculture, and 
devote himself under the Squire’s 
superintendence to managing the 
estate, attending quarter-sessions, 
and infusing new spirit into the 
Heavyshire Hunt. Nelly, once 
thoroughly in love, will open up 
new depths of tenderness, and be- 
come the best of wives, and—as her 
grandfather will discover—the cheer- 
fullest and most considerate of com- 
panions. 

Shall we extend our range of 
thought, and cast the horoscope of 
the inferior actors on our little 
stage? Let us fancy that Mr. Slap 
will some day find his way back to 
the Pumps and Fountains, and in- 
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stead of satirizing other people’s 
measures, will have to sharpen all his 
wits in defence of his own. In the 
interests of domestic tranquillity we 
will hope that the Miss Dangerfields 
will realize at last their mamma’s 
matrimonial projects, and reward 
her patient manceuvring on their 
behalf by splendid and substantial 
matches. Florence—but Florence, 
even in her*new and humbler phase 
—would prefer to speak for herself. 
Let us peep over Margaret’s shoulder 
on her marriage morning, and read 
the letter which a special messenger, 
sent betimes across from Clyffe, has 
brought her. 

‘I have been awake half the 
night,’ Florence writes, ‘and my 
thoughts have been so constantly at 
Underwood that I must send you 
my benediction, for what it is worth. 


In the Peireus. 


IN THE PEIRAUS. 
A REVERIE. 


HE young moon’s shadowy line of silver light 
Scarce glitters on the surface of the deep ; 
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My friend of friends, with what a 
treasure of happiness would I endow 
you, had I the arranging of your 
lot! Next week we leave for Italy, 
in hopes of doctoring me into some- 


thing less hideous than I appear at 


present. I shall send you a photo- 
graph, that you may judge how far 
the change has been successful. 
Among other troubles, I have for- 
gotten almost how to sleep; and 
when I do, my dreams !—but I forget 
that I am writing toa bride. Only 
be happy, you best and noblest of 
creatures, and you will content us 
all; and in the midst of your happi- 
ness think sometimes of her who 
injured you once so grievously— 
who loves you so sincerely now!’ 

‘My friend of friends!’ cried Mar- 
garet; ‘and this from the only real 
enemy I ever had!’ 









Orion’s gem-like stars shine through the night, 
Far spreading o’er the blackness, as they creep 
Up to the vaulted height. 


The Pleiades their softening glimmer lend 
In gentle beauty to the peaceful scene ; 
The millions of the Milky Way extend 
To where the heavens on land and water lean 
And all together blend. 


The tall masts taper to the swarthy sky, 
Rigid as wrougbt in iron, shrouds and stays 
In network tracery beguile the eye, 
Until it turns bewildered from the maze, 
To watch the grey clouds fly. 


The tideless sea rocks with no rippling swell 
The huge ships borne upon its gloomy breast ; 
No sound disturbs the silence save the bell 
Which marks the hour; and answering to the rest, 
The sentry’s cry, All’s well! 


Around, the rocky shore, where ruined walls 
Tell of the glory which has passed away, 

Now dimly seen, that glorious past recalls, 
And bids the fancy for a moment stay 


There, where the moonlight falls, 
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Upon yon flat-topped terraced hill, where stood 
The foremost in the struggle to be free ; 
Where Thrasybulus quenched in tyrants’ blood 
The flames that swept from mountain to the sea, 
And reached his stronghold rude. 


Or where, beyond those coloured lights which guide 
The modern seaman to the ancient port, 
The Persian galleys, far on either side, 
Showed their fierce beaks, and ranged in hostile sort, 
The fate of battle tried. 


Where heroes, Greeks, for homes and altars bled ; 
Where Athens, Corinth, and A®gina strove ; 
Where quailed the barbarous hordes from Asia led, 
Whilst kings looked on, and from the heights above 
Saw the wide ruin spread. 


And all around, where every stone might tell 
Of some grand deed it witnessed in its prime, 
Ere factious demagogues struck freedom’s knell, 
Ere‘fair-haired soldiers from a northern clime 
Hailed to the hours, All’s well ! 


And is all well, when in a land like this, 
These midnight watches foreign soldiers keep ? 
When freedom, order, all that sacred is, 
From Marathon, where ghostly murmurs creep, 
From rugged Salamis, 


Flies to seek shelter with a foreign power? 
Trusts for its safety to a foreign fleet ? 
When violence, robbery, murder, darkly lower; 
When traitors smile, when venal flatteries cheat 
The favourite of the hour? 


Was it for this that in the days of yore 
Miltiades his close-ranged phalanx hurled 
Against the Mede, who cross’d the waters o’er, 
To conquer fame and win the western world, 

But fell upon its shore? 


Was it for this their warriors scorned to flee 
Before the Persian from their chosen ground ? 
For this disdained as slaves to bow the knee, 
And hemmed by countless thousands, myriads, round, 
Died at Thermopyle ? 


Was it for this each hero dared to sell 
His one for hundreds of his foemen’s lives ? 
That now his children should not shame to tell 
They trust as surety for their homes and wives 
The English hail, All’s well! 
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Yet all is well where England’s banner waves, 
Where stalwart hearts and hands uphold the right; 
That flag no smiles, no help from strangers craves, 
But boasts its glory and its unscathed might, 
E’en whilst it danger braves. 


Far o’er the sea, wherever man can roam, 
Where ship can spread its sails to woo the wind, 
Wherever prow has cleft the surging foam, 
There lives some glorious history to bind | 
Us to our island home. 


So let the hours pass on: strike loud the bell, 
To mark how time unfettered glides along ; 
And let the echo o’er the waters swell, 
Waking the night with tones that, clear and strong, 
Foretell our lot—All’s well! 


And still, whatever course our fate may hold, 
Leading us on o’er yet more distant seas, 
Our flag shall boast its glories as of old, 
Dear emblem of our homes, whilst to the breeze 
It waves each haughty fold. 


And whilst each hour the ringing echoes tell 
The lapse of time throughout the sleepless night, 
Still shall they call up thoughts that love to dwell 
Nobly amid the past, or future bright, 
With trust that All is Well. 
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PUBLIC 


T is a remarkable feature of the 

proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament, that the public works of 
the metropolis occupied an unusual 
amount of attention. It was not only 
during the discussion of the miscel- 
laneous estimates, which is a kind 
of Epping hunt of the House of 
Commons, when each member turns 
out with his hobby-horse, that Mr. 
Cowper was unearthed to show 
sport; but from an early period of 
the session independent members 
crowded the order-book with no- 
tices, more or less reflecting on the 
mismanagement or mal-organization 
of the Board of Works. Amid the 
variety of opinions expressed and 
the diversity of tastes which these 
discussions elicited, on one point 
the speeches were unanimous; the 
ins and the outs alike. Those mem- 
bers who sat behind the Ministerial 
bench, or those below the gangway, 
all agreed in denouncing the system 
on which the Board of Works is at 
present conducted. Some members 
suggested one remedy, and some 
another, but the extent of the evil 
was unquestioned; and yet the 
melancholy fact remains, that the 
session has terminated without any 
one step having been taken to im- 
prove the present system, and it is 
more than probable that we shall 
next session have a renewal of the 
debates, the same expressions of 
dissatisfaction, terminating in a simi- 
lar inconclusive manner. 

Mr. Cowper may indulge the fond 
belief that the interest which his 
office excited, and the severe criti- 
cism to.which it was exposed, were 
only the results of apathy in all 
public questions, and the lassitude 
of an unexciting session. Members, 
he may think, must do something, 
and when not occupied by more 
important matters, the parks afford 
a fine field for parliamentary exer- 
cise. Every one possesses some taste 
or another, and critics, especially at 
home, are ready made. Indeed, on 
the whole, he probably regards the 
result of these discussions with 
satisfaction; for when motions are 
brought forward, and then defeated 
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or withdrawn, a minister who is on 
his defence thinks naturally enough 
that he has gained a great advan- 
tage ; but those who are practised 
in the business of the House of 
Commons are aware that division 
lists by no means always represent 
the real feeling of the House. Mem- 
bers may go into the lobby with the 
ministers, lamenting the necessity 
which compels them todoso. An 
evil may be universally admitted, 
and yet the difficulty of deciding on 
a remedy may be so great, that a 
natural dread arises of overthrow- 
ing an existing system unless the 
remedy is universally agreed upon. 
One thing is certain, that all persons 
who took the trouble of perusing 
the debates of last session must feel 
ashamed of the tone of self-humilia- 
tion with which all the speakers 
discussed our public works and 
grounds. It is not pleasant for the 
country to be told, night after night, 
of our lamentable inferiority in ar- 
chitecture and design to all other 
capitals. If this self-abasement re- 
sulted in great economy and a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, the censure 
might be tolerated; but the esti- 
mates are not affected by such criti- 
cism. The only vote for public 
buildings which underwent any re- 
duction last session was for the 
Ambassador’s residence at Constan- 
tinople ; all the other sums were 
voted, almost without exception. 
Altogether these amounted to nearly 
a million—a large sum to be ex- 
pended on public improvements, if 
it fails at the same time to give 
public satisfaction. 

There is one reply which is in- 
variably made to every complaint : 
we are always told that a constitu- 
tional government is inconsistent 
with great public works ; that if in 
a multitude of councillors there is 
wisdom, there is certainly not good 
taste; that to produce satisfactory 
architectural results, requires ty- 
ranny on the part of rulers and 
slavery on the part of the people ; 
that freedom of thought must be 
necessarily associated with what Mr. 
Ruskin calls, and justly calls, 
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‘ pitiful concretions of lime and 
clay, and gloomy forms of formal- 
ized minuteness.’ This poor con- 
stitutional government is made the 
scapegoat of a great many offences. 
‘ One of the penalties we pay for a 
constitutional government’ is a 
phrase used as an apology for abuses 
of every description. Franklin used 
to say that he never heard the word 
delicacy made use of, but that he 
expected it to be followed by some 
great violation of its rules. So a 
panegyric on constitutional govern- 
ment is sure to be followed by some 
glaring instance of the inconve- 
niences which result from it. It is, 
however, undeniable that a despotic 
government, where there is one di- 
recting mind and one presiding taste, 
is more favourable, especially when 
united with entire irresponsibility 
and unlimited resources, to great 
national undertakings of every de- 
scription, than a form of govern- 
ment where every member of the 
House of Commons thinks he pos- 
sesses a taste, and is sure that he 
has the power of expressing an 
opinion on matters of taste. If this 
be so, and we discover now that 
parliamentary government is incom- 
patible with a true appreciation of 
the arts of peace, and the liberties 
of the people are inconsistent with 
their refinement, we must consider 
it a very lamentable fact ; but it is 
certainly of all things the most ex- 
traordinary, that the vigilant guar- 
dians of the public purse, who im- 
pose their own taxes and preside 
over their distribution, should see 
large sums of money annually squan- 
dered—should admit the full extent 
of an evil, and yet make no one 
effort to mitigate it, and rather re- 
ject any proposition which affords a 
chance of improvement. 

Are these exaggerations? Are 
the expressions of dissatisfaction so 
loudly uttered merely the result of 
the tendency which all Englishmen 
have to criticise their national pecu- 
liarities, and to find fault alike with 
workmen and with work—in fact, to 
indulge in a hearty grumble? We 
know the national characteristic so 
well, the pleasure which we find in 
a constant regret, and the love of 
self-condemnation, that but for the 
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opinion of other and impartial ob- 
servers, we should be disposed to 
mistrust the unfavourable judgments 
on our public works which are ex- 
pressed in all quarters ; but when 
these judgments are confirmed by the 
remarks and criticisms of impartial 
observers from all lands—when not 
only our own countrymen, but 
foreigners with any pretension to 
taste, join in lamenting the sacrifice 
of splendid sites and the degrada- 
tion of what might be a city un- 
rivalled in its beauty—when all our 
worst impressions of ourselves are 
confirmed by others, we cannot in- 
dulge in the pleasant belief that our 
standard of taste is too high, and 
that others think of us more favour- 
ably than we do ourselves. When 
M. Guizot describes his first im- 
pressions on entering London, he 
says: ‘ Tout me parait petit, mono- 
tone, et mesquinement orné;’ and 
this, we lament to say, is pretty 
much the impression every foreigner 
must receive. But as all general 
criticism is useless, and it.is only by 
details that facts can be brought 
home to the public, we propose to 
follow Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s ex- 
ample in the discussion which he 
originated last session, and call at- 
tention to the individual instances of 
bad taste with which the metropolis 
is crowded; and when the greatness 
of the cost and the shabbiness of 
the result are fairly seen, there may 
be some hope that something may 
be done to improve our public 
monuments, and to relieve our poor 
constitution from the obloquy of en- 
gendering the worst possible taste. 
There are two persons who are 
now constantly involved, whenever 
the future is to be anticipated or 
the present criticized. In the first 
Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander is 
always ready; for the latter the in- 
telligent foreigner is summoned to 
our aid. Certainly the majority of 
the low-hatted thickly-bearded little 
gentlemen who endeavour to make 
themselves appreciated and under- 
stood in the vicinity of Leicester- 
square, may not have any great 
notion of high art; but even these 
must be a little surprised at the 
statue of one of our monarchs who 
has resumed his place in the centre 
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of that classic locality ; they cannot 
fail to appreciate the horsemanship 
which enables this royal figure to 
sit his horse without legs, and to 
suide his charger without reins. 
‘The public monuments of London 
are especially.under Mr. Cowper’s 
care, and we do not doubt that he 
will advise the Treasury to grant 
the monarch another pair of legs, 
and have an arm fitted worthy of 
this admirable work of art. 

But we will imagine one of these 
foreign gentlemen taking astroll with 
his yuide des voyageurs towards the 
West End; and to start him with a 
favourable impression of London, he 
shall take his first view from the 
Piccadilly Terrace. From this situa- 
tion he will at least see a prospect 
which must strike him as fraught 
with beauty; here the Board of 
Works cannot destroy the glory of 
our parks. ‘There are few views 
more striking than that from Picca- 
dilly Terrace: the towers of West- 
minster Abbey and the new Palace 
rising above the masses of rich 
foliage; the wide extent of undu- 
lating ground of the Green Park and 
St. James’s, Buckingham Palace, 
fortunately, concealed by the clumps 
of trees ; in the far distance, Syden- 
ham, with its gay Crystal Palace, 
and the waving outlines of its rising 
ground dotted with villas, which, 
alas! are too rapidly replacing the 
grassy hills and pleasant shrub- 
beries, complete the grace of the 
picture. In the hurry and bustle of 
practical life few care to stop and 
admire a view which they pass by 
daily; but those who move about 
in early morn, when the atmosphere 
is free from smoke and fog, often 
remark with admiration a beauty 
which is lost upon the many. The 
pleasant impressions of our intelli- 
gent foreigner will not be dimi- 
nished as he approaches Kensington. 
In spite of smoke and dirt, the 
trees have preserved the richness of 
their greens; the deep glades and 
secluded walks of these pleasant 
gardens strikingly contrasting with 
the turmoil and noise of the great 
city, of which only faint and distant 
echoes can be caught. It is not 
until we approach the lake, until we 
remark the sickly green which 
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floats on the surface of the water, 
and catch the whiffs of a perfume 
all its own, that attention is directed 
to the state of the water in which 
such a large proportion of the popu- 
lation delight to bathe during the 
summer months. Our distinguished 
friend, with handkerchief to his 
nose, expresses his astonishment 
that such a deposit of refuse, covered 
with a thin flow of sluggish water, 
should be permitted to exist in the 
heart of the metropolis—a plague 
spot in one of its lungs; but how 
much will that astonishment be 
increased when he learns that from 
£20,000 to £30,000 has been already 
expended on its purification. If he 
wishes to know what plan was 
adopted to attain this object, we will 
take him to the extraordinary works 
(Mr. Cowper’s own) constructed at 
the top of the lake. What to call 
them we know not; fountains they 
cannot pretend to be. There is a kind 
of Italian terrace, with two small 
ponds constructed in the centre. 
These are filled from time to time 
with comparatively clear water; 
and once or twice a-day a turncock, 
who resides on the premises, turns 
on the water, and some thirty or 
forty thick jets send a tiny shower 
of spray into the air. This consti- 
tutes a fountain; the overflow from 
it runs into the lake, and for the 
distance of fifty or sixty yards at 
most, disturbs the even surface of 
the dirty weeds. On seeing these 
waterworks for the first time, we 
were immediately reminded of 
Pope’s lines :— 


Lo! what huge heaps of littleness around, 

The whole a laboured quarry above ground ; 

Two Cupids squirt betore, a lake behind, 

Improves the keenness of the northern 
wind, 


The grandes ecux never play ex- 
cept when the water is most abun- 
dant or the turncock is in the best 
of humours. One melancholy 
statue of a once celebrated man sits 
gazing on the marshy scene with 
severe and saddened aspect: it is 
the statue of Dr. Jenner, who was 
bodily removed from Trafalgar- 
square, where he was located by 
Lord John Manners, to this plea- 
sant site. The noise of his former 
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situation, or the spray from the 
fountains, must have been too much 
for him, so he was consigned to the 
solitude of Kensington; but the 
change has not been beneficial to 
his general appearance, for the 
damp has brought out spots over 
his bronze features, and he looks 
as if afflicted by that disease with 
the cure of which his name is so 
honourably associated. Such are 
the new works at Kensington. The 
truth is that a large sum of money 
has here been shamefully squan- 
dered. How different is St. James’s 
Park, where Lord Llanover suc- 
ceeded in converting a marshy, un- 
wholesome swamp into a lake of 
pure, clear water; but new commis- 
sioners of works are too proud to 
carry out the views of their prede- 
cessors, and the simple process of 
clearing away the mud, reducing 
the depth of the lake, covering the 
bottom with concrete, and procuring 
a limited and constant flow of 
water, was much too plain and 
natural an improvement for the 
admirers of Italian fountains and 
plaster nymphs. 

Leaving the Serpentine, we stroll 
on towards Hyde Park Corner, and 
arrive at a strange-looking solitary 
stone, which Mr. Cowper dignifies 
with the name of a monolith, bought 
at an expense of £300, and set down 
over a spring of most excellent 
water—a spring well known in the 
neighbourhood, for servants were 
sent from a distance to fill jugs with 
this rare luxury in London—fresh 
spring water. A park-keeper was for- 
merly placed there, whose occupation 
it was to fill the glasses of the cor- 
pulent gentlemen who frequent Rot- 
ten Row in the early hours of 
the morning. This spring has been 
destroyed by the monolith. An 
attempt was made by boring a hole 
through the centre of the stone to 
get the spring to rise, but the effort 
was not successful; and all the 
satisfaction we have is that Mr. 
Cowper assures us it is a very 
classic ornament to the Park, and 
will become more so when he has 
planted four poplars round it. 

By diverging very slightly from 
our road towards Piccadilly, we 
shall see opposite Grosvenor Gate, 
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a proof of the attention of the Board 
of Works, even to the minutest de- 
tails. We are told, on very high 
authority, that excellence depends 
on being great in great things, and 
elegant in little things. Elegance 
in trifles was never more exempli- 
fied than in the instance we are 
about to refer to. Most of our 
readers will remember, a very short 
time since, a reservoir half full of 
stagnant water close to the line from 
Hyde Park Gate to the Marble 
Arch. It was determined to get rid 
of the reservoir which was perfectly 
useless; and ordinary minds would 
have been satisfied with fillmg up 
the hole, and levelling the ground ; 
but the bright idea struck Mr. 
Cowper of converting this into a 
flower-garden. Here within a circle 
with a diameter of some eighty feet, 
some four feet deep, so that the 
crinolines of the ladies are protected 
from the rude wind, the public are 
invited to enjoy the horticultural 
taste of the Board of Works; and to 
complete the beauty of this sheltered 
spot, the statue of a boy with a 
small dolphin tucked under his arm, 
squeezing a few drops of dirty 
water out of its snout, has been 
placed in the centre of this favoured 
locality. 

Returning by Apsley House, and 
gazing for a few minutes with admi- 
ration at the bronze statue of our 
great captain, blackened by time, 
riding over the top of the arch, 
Burlington House is the next place 
that invites remark; and here is a 
more serious, because a more expeD- 
sive, instance of gross mismanage- 
ment. Burlington House was pur- 
chased by the Government in 1852 
for £160,000. Since then, every 
session have different members en- 
deavoured to elicit from the Govern- 
ment to what purpose it is intended 
this building should be applied. 
Even this last session, the reply of 
Mr. Cowper was, that the attention 
of the Government would be given 
to this subject after the fate of the 
Exhibition building was decided; 
so next year there is a fair hope 
that the mystery will be explained. 
But meanwhile, for twelve years 
the sum of £160,000, which may 
fairly be said now to represent 
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a quarter of a million, has been 
lost to the country. Mr. Cowper, 
however, comforts us with the as- 
surance that many ologies, which 
must otherwise have wandered 
houseless through the streets, have 
been comfortably lodged; that the 
Royal Society, the Senate of the 
University of London, the Chemical 
and the Linnean Societies, have all 
claimed shelter there, and had their 
claims allowed. The large gardens 
behind, so invaluable for building 
ground, have been devoted to the 
volunteers ; there they throw up 
breast works, and construct earth 
forts with ground that has been 
paid for by the spade-full; and the 
peaceful inhabitants of the silent 
Albany have their rest disturbed 
by the roll of the drum or the bugle 
call, 

Passing on from Burlington 
House, the National Gallery is the 
next conspicuous object that claims 
attention. How far that attention 
is flattering, must be judged by the 
criticisms that from all sides are 
lavished upon it; and yet the site of 
the National Gallery has been pro- 
nounced by those who are well 
capable of judging as one of the 
finest in Europe. While the space 
was still vacant, opinions on all 
sides were invited and volunteered 
as to its disposal: some of them 
were original enough. Sir Charles 
Barry suggested that in front of the 
gallery when finished, there should 
be four pedestals of the height of 
the flight of steps, surmounted with 
groups of sculpture, viz., ‘of a man 
and horse exhibiting the variety of 
the brute force in all parts of the 
globe; the centre should be a foun- 
tain composed of sea-horses, naiades, 
and tritons, with a semi-colossal 
figure of Neptune in the centre.’ 
Sir Charles Barry was not afforded 
the opportunity of carrying out his 
most original design; but the Na- 
tional Gallery, with its pepper-boxes 
and cruet-stand elevation, was 
erected on this noble site; and as 
emblematic of the wisdom of our 
proceedings, the statue of Minerva, 
which was originally intended to 
surmount the Marble Arch, was 
placed in a niche at the east end of 
the building, opposite St. Martin’s 
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Church. Nelson’s Column, which 
rises so conspicuously in the square, 
is at once a monument of our taste 
and of the national gratitude to a 
departed hero. Shorn of twenty 
feet of height because the funds 
were wanting to complete it, the 
country was indebted to the Em- 
peror of Russia for £500 towards 
the completion of this great work of 
art. Nearly sixty years have elapsed 
since Trafalgar, and here is the 
column still unfinished; the four 
lions which are intended to orna- 
ment the base are not yet modelled. 
This work has been given to Sir 
Edwin Landseer, assuredly the most 
eminent artist in his own branch of 
art of modern days; but we never 
heard of him asa sculptor. We are 
told now that he passes the greater 
part of his time in the Zoological 
Gardens, to study the habits of the 
royal brutes; and he has also been 
assisted with casts of an anatomical 
lion which exists at Turin. These 
casts figure for a large sum in the 
estimates of last year. The great 
men who guarded the portals of the 
fifteenth century, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, &e., were indeed 
eminent in several branches of art: 
it is yet to be seen whether Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who combines so 
much poetry and intensity with al! 
his compositions, wil] be able to 
achieve fame in +n entirely new 
department, and place at the base 
of the column something to com- 
pensate for the ridiculous statue 
that is leaning against the coil of 
ropes at the top of it. 

If we should like to know the 
opinion of our cousins beyond the 
Atlantic on the National Gallery, 
we would call attention toa work by 
Mr. John Winthrop, who describes 
in a very clever work, John Brent, 
the impressions of an American the 
first day that he takes up his quar- 
ters at ‘Smorley’s (Morley’s) Hotel,’ 
Trafalgar Square. 


The chief object in view is a certain 
second-rate square, named to commemorate 
a certain first-rate history ; but the square, 
second-rate though it be, is honoured with 
a first-rate railing, a balustrade of bulky 
granite, Inside the stone railing, which is 
protected by a barricade of cabs, are 
smoky very large stone fountains of very 
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smoky granite, trickling with very small 
trickles of water, which channel the basin 
as tears channel the face of a dirty boy. 
The square is on a slope, and seems to be 
sliding away, an avalanche of water basins, 
from a certain very ugly edifice, severely 
classic in some spots, classic as a monkish 
Latin ballad at others, and well sprouted 
at the top with small sentry boxes, A 
large horseman, on a bronze horse sixteen 
hands high, is at work at the upper corner 
of the square, trying to drive it down hill. 
A bronze footman, on a column any num- 
ber of feet high, stands at the foot of the 
square, hailing everybody from under a 
nautical cocked hat to do his duty, as 
England expects every one English will, and 
not to run away from the ugly square, 


This is not only a question of 
taste, it is one of great expense and 
extravagance. So far back as 1848 
there was a discussion in Parliament 
respecting the National Gallery 
and the Royal Academy; and an 


inquiry by a select committeo re-. 


sulted in a recommendation that 
these two institutions should be 
separated. In 1856 another select 
committee was appointed, and this, 
as well as a royal commission in 
1857, concluded with the same re- 
commendation. Mr. Disraeliin 1859, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
congratulated the country on the 
final settlement of this vexatious 
question, and on the fact that the 
two institutions were to be for ever 
divided; and yet in 1860 Myr. 
Cowper came to the House for a 
large grant for the improvement of 
the National Gallery as associated 
with the Royal Academy. Now 
again we learn that the Royal 
Academy is to be moved elsewhere, 
so that the £18,000 which has been 
expended are not only entirely lost, 
but the alterations which have been 
made are positively injurious to the 
building as a National Gallery. 

It is but little out of our way to 
turn back to Pall Mall, and stop be- 
fore the new War Ofiice. Few people 
looking at the residence of the late 
Duke of Buckingham, and noticing 
the poor looking structures, all 
varying in height, style of architec- 
ture, and elevation of their floors on 
each side of Chandos House, would 
imagine that they together consti- 
tuted the War Office. But a short 
time since, the business of the War 
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Department was divided between 
not less than seventeen offices, 
central and branch, scattered all 
over London. This evil has been in 
part remedied by the purchase of 
these various houses, small and great, 
adjoining Buckingham House; but 
in order to render these houses avail- 
able as offices, walls have been 
broken down, passages made so 
narrow and low, that light and air 
cannot penetratein there. Itis quite 
impossible for any one not intimately 
acquainted with the windings of this 
circumlocution office to find his way ; 
and even now a great’ many of the 
departments of the office are most 
inconvenientiy situated with respect 
toeach other. The annual sums paid 
for hire of houses by the War 
Department would pay the interest 
of the erection of a magnificent 
edifice; but it is not only a question 
of economy. Nothing can be more 
inconvenient than this separation of 
offices which are dependent on each 
other: officers are bandied about 
from the War Office to the Horse 
Guards, from the Horse Guards to 
Somerset House, to the great detri- 
ment of the public service. The 
situations of the departments them- 
selves are so frequently changed that 
no one knows where the chief is estab- 
lished. For instance, the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications has been 
shifted every year. In 1857, his 
office was situated in Pall Mall; in 
1858, it was in Whitehall Gardens; 
in 1859, it was moved to Whitehall 
Yard ; in 1861, it was changed back 
again to Pall Mall; in 1862, it was 
transferred to Victoria Street; and 
where it is in 1863, who shall say ? 
Common sense, the very least 
amount of common sense, would, we 
should have imagined, have taught 
departments that this constant shift- 
ing the residences of their officers is 
a source of great expense. Thereis 
a common proverb, that ‘two re- 
moves are equal to one fire.’ If so, 
the Inspector-General’s office has 
been consumed many times, and 
probably next year he may see 
another conflagration. 

So little is the advantage of con- 
centrating all the offices connected 
with a particular department under 
one roof, or at all events in one 
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locality, considered, that when a 
short time since an addition was 
made to the Inland Revenue Office 
at an expense of £100,000, the ac- 
commodation still fell so far short of 
the requirements of the office, that 
from ninety to a hundred rooms 
have to be occupied in Somerset 
House to carry on the business of 
the Excise. The name of Somerset 
House invites attention as the only 
public building in the metropolis 
that affords universal satisfaction : it 
possesses the first requirements of a 
fine building—simplicity, breadth, 
and absence of trumpery ornamen- 
tation. The sums frittered away in 
the complex details of the New 
Houses of Parliament would have 
erected a structure almost as large 
as Somerset House. 

At Somerset House we are re- 
minded that we are not far from 
Chancery Lane. Every one passing 
through it may have noticed a num- 
ber of miserable, old, dilapidated, 
small houses, the walls of many 
out of the perpendicular, and 
shored up by strong props on the 
outside, the windows blocked by 
heaps of papers, which seem to be 
pressing down the rickety struc- 
tures by their sheer weight. Who 
would credit it that these are the 
places in which the most valuable 
records of the country are stored, we 
can scarcely say preserved, accumu- 
lating every day? These rooms fail 
to afford sufficient space ; and by way 
of turning every available foot of 
ground to account, the space behind 
the mangers in the stables where the 
Master of the Rolls’ horses are kept, 
is crammed with valuable docu- 
ments. But modern false economy 
has done what the great Sir Chris- 
topher Wren hesitated to do in 1673. 
He denounced the idea of placing 
any gallery, in making any alte- 
ration in the Chapter House of 
Westminster, which could mar the 
exquisite beauty of that edifice. 
Our age has not only boarded round 
the beautiful architecture, but has 
built the objectionable gallery, and 
filled the whole place with records, 
which from the limited space, and 
the confusion which prevails, no 
one can ever refer to. How little is 
the public aware that while the 
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treasured records of the country are 
lodged in places exposed to all the 
risks of fire, and so shifted and tossed 
about, that notwithstanding the 
most anxious and conscientious la- 
bours of the officers employed in this 
department, the greater part of these 
documents are not available for any 
purposes of public utility. At this 
very time, a large space of ground 
which was purchased many years 
since and appropriated for a Record 
Office, still remains unoccupied; a 
portion of the intended building was 
erected by Mr. Pennethorne, some 
time since. We think £20,000 was 
then expended, but the building was 
left unfinished, and the space of 
ground was this year still un- 
occupied. And more than this, a 
State Paper Office was erected in 
St. James’s Park forty years ago. In 
1855 it was proposed to add a storey 
to this building; 1863 has seen it 
levelled to the ground and crumbled 
into dust. Never was the Spanish 
proverb, ‘They who build houses 
turn gold to dust, more accurately 
exemplified. It is now proposed to 
cram the Victoria Tower or Clock 
Tower of the new palace at West- 
minster with records; to store them 
away perpendicularly instead of 
horizontally, so that the student 
may practically have to climb to 
fame, and study the heavens while 
making his historical researches. 
It is very lamentable, and the more 
annoying when we reflect that there 
is no other city where the historical 
treasures of the country are treated 
in so reckless a manner. Let any 
one who goes to Paris visit the 
archives ; there nothing can be more 
beautiful and perfect than the whole 
arrangements; from the earliest 
period of French history, every 
paper is so placed in such order, 
that it ca: at a moment be referred 
to. At Venice, among objects of the 
greatest interest, few things are more 
remarkable and repay observation 
more than the archives. We 
scarcely venture to state how many 
hundreds of yards there are of these 
passages full of remarkable records. 
Here again, not a paper out of place, 
not a volume which cannot be re- 
ferred to on the spot. It is for the 
wealthiest metropolis in the world 
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to place its antiquarian treasures in 
old stables and decayed lodgings. 

Back we retrace our steps, and 
murmuring over this waste and 
pitiful economy, hope to have our 
minds relieved in Downing Street. 
Surely there, the centre of Govern- 
ment, things will be better managed ; 
but alas! if it be that the nearer 
to church the further from God, 
most true is it, the nearer to power 
the further from order. It is a great 
fact that in 1863 the new Foreign 
Office has at last been commenced ; 
but after what trials, disappoint- 
ments, extravagance, and delays. 
Tn 1825, a large piece of ground 
was purchased by the Government 
ata price of £40,000, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Downing Street, in 
order to make additions to the 
public offices, which were at that 
time thought absolutely essential. 
Up to the present time the ground 
has been a mere waste receptacle for 
the dead dogs and cats of the dis- 
trict, and nothing has been done with 
it; the interest of £40,000 sacrificed 
for thirty-eight years ! 

In 1839, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report on the condition of 
the Foreign Office ; the report was a 
curious commentary on the state of 
our most important public build- 
ings. It was proved that for many 
years the walls had been sinking so 
much that in some of the rooms 
there was a general fall in of the 
floors; beams and props supported 
the ceilings, iron girders kept the 
floors together, every contrivance 
was used to keep the walls from 
coming down—in masonic language, 
the building was hung up. It was not 
without danger that ministers at- 
tended conferences there : for once, in 
the middle of an animated discus- 
sion between the Foreign Secretary 
and -an ambassador, the vibration 
brought large pieces of the ceiling 
down on their heads. Our different 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs hap- 
pily survived these dangers, and 
their office was plastered, panelled, 
and propped up, so as to last until 
1853, when another committee sat 
on the subject, and a report of 
Mr. Pennethorne was submitted to, 
and approved of by them. The 
particular question of the Foreign 
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Office was merged in a grand and 
comprehensive scheme of public im- 
provement: for the committee re- 
ported in favour of a concentration 
of the public offices in Downing 
Street and the vicinity; and very 
large premiums were offered for the 
best plans. £800 was spent in fitting 
up Westminster Hall for their re- 
ception ; and under the able direction 
of Sir Benjamin Hall, now Lord 
Llanover, there seemed some hope 
of a move in the right direction, and 
of the realization of a sensible, 
economical, and comprehensive style 
of public improvement. Not a bit 
of it. This plan of undoubted merit 
was allowed to fall to the ground, 
all the money offered for the pre- 
miums was sacrificed, and the com- 
petitors felt themselves cruelly and 
unjustly treated. Since that time, 
what we miay call the battle of the 
styles has been fought in the House 
of Commons. The partizans of the 
Gothic or the classic, ranged on 
opposite sides: a Gothic building is 
at last agreed upon; Mr. Scott, the 
master of this style, is, to the great 
satisfaction of the public, selected 
by Lord John Manners, who showed 
on this as on many other occasions 
the most excellent judgment and 
promptitude of decision. But Lord 
Palmerston is first in the ranks 
of the Italian school, so more ex- 
pense was to be incurred, new 
designs were to be made; and it has 
all resulted in Mr. Scott, the head of 
one branch of art, being employed to 
carry out a style of which he is com- 
paratively ignorant. Itis certainly 
much to be regretted that when 
Mr. Scott learned Lord Palmerston’s 
determination, he did not rather de- 
cline the task than undertake it 
under such manifest disadvantages. 
However, let us be thankful, the 
New Foreign Office is commenced, 
at least the foundations have been 
laid; and we trust it is ‘le com- 
mencement de la fin.’. But we have 
near the Foreign Office another 
egregious proof of the want of fore- 
sight which characterizes the Board 
of Works—a want of foresight, alas! 
which will cost us very dear. Mr. 
Cowper seems entirely to forget 
that approaches are required to 
every large building. Having got the 
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edifice, you must be able to get to 
it. He is like the architect who built 
the house, and forgot the staircase. 
The New Foreign Office when fin- 
ished, will be surrounded with nar- 
row dirty streets, with all that 
thickly inhabited district which lies 
between George Street, King Street, 
and Parliament Street. Most of 
these houses, of the lowest descrip- 
tion, will almost touch the new 
building. The commonest sense we 
should have thought, would have 
dictated the wisdom of purchasing 
these tenements in the first instance, 
before a greatly increased value had 
been given to them; but unfortu- 
nately, common sense is not the 
presiding genius of our public 
works. Ours is a bit-by-bit, hand- 
to-mouth system. The consequence 
is, that at this moment these houses 
still remain unpurchased, and they 
will have to be paid for at four times 
the value which would have been 
put upon them last year; and this 
in the face of the Report of the 
Committee of 1858, which said that 
‘the cheapest course would be for 
the Government to purchase the 
freehold of such adjacent property 
as might from time to time be re- 
quired for the erection of additional 
public offices and the approaches 
thereto; and in the mean time there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining 
tenants, so that the outlay need not 
be unremunerative’ ‘The Com- 
mittee which sat in 1856, came to a 
precisely similar conclusion, and yet 
no step has been taken to carry out 
the views expressed in these reports : 
suggestions which were made in no 
spirit of lavish expenditure, but 
from purely economical consider- 
ations. 

Before finally leaving this branch 
of the subject, and terminating, not 
the comedy, but rather the tragedy 
of errors, we must say a few words 
respecting Buckingham Palace. This 
building was, in the first instance, 
estimated at £240,000; but, in point 
of fact, it cost the country not only 
£240,000, but that which is above all 
price—its character for good faith. 
For the general belief is, that it was 
built out of the sum of money which 
was paid by the French Government 
to meet the claim of the Baron de 
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Bode ; and this is the explanation of 
the ministerial statement, that there 
are no funds left to pay that family 
its demand, however just, and sup- 
ported by the favourable decisions 
of courts of law, not to mention 
majorities in both Houses. This 
sum of £240,000 was, however, soon 
exhausted, and Parliament was then 
appealed to to supply the defi- 
ciency. Subsequently two wings 
were added to the Palace, at a 
greatly additional cost; then the 
present hospital-looking front was 
put on, at which time the Marble 
Arch was removed to its pre- 
sent situation, and the friezes in- 
tended to decorate it were stuck 
up under the roof in the inner 
court of the Palace. Finally a 
ball-room has been added, with 
a style of decoration within, as well 
as without, much more suited to 
Cremorne than to a royal palace. 
The whole amount expended on the 
structure from first to last has been 
little less than £1,200,000. Lord 
Russell in 1857 pointed out the un- 
Wise course which had been pur- 
sued with regard to this building, 
and he urged the importance of 
carrying out public improvements 
on full and comprehensive plans. 
We cannot be said to gain wisdom 
by experience ; for in the case of 
Buckingham Palace, Mr. Nash 
urged on the Government the ex- 
pediency of purchasing all the 
houses adjoining it in Pimlico. ‘The 
advice was disregarded, and every 
subsequent purchase has cost five 
times as much as would have been 
paid in the first instance. 

By the time our distinguished 
and intelligent foreigner has finished 
with Buckingham Palace, he must 
have been pretty well enlightened as 
to the taste which directs the public 
works of the metropolis; and we 
are inclined to think he would agree 
with the items of the resolution 
proposed last session in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane, ‘ that the large sums annually 
voted for public buildings and im- 
provements in the metropolis are 
not expended in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and that with a view to the 
efficiency of the Office of Works, it 


‘ should be constituted on a different 
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basis.’ This was, after all, under 
the circumstances of the case, not a 
very strong assertion ; and assuredly 
the resolution was fully justified by 
the facts that were submitted to the 
House. The resolution, however, 
was defeated by a very large ma- 
jority. What was the cause of this 
extraordinary vote? It did not 
signify approval of this system of 
jobbing and of cobbling; it did 
not imply a high opinion of Mr. 
Cowper’s taste ; for many voted un- 
der the impression and the fear that 
if a permanent Commissioner of 
Works should, in conformity with 
the views expressed by some mem- 
bers in support of the resolution, be 
appointed, he (Mr. Cowper) would 
be named to that permanent post. 
But the result of the division gave a 
kind of triumph to the system, and 
Mr. Cowper rubbed his hands with 
great glee, and planned fresh suc- 
cesses... 

If we are allowed to diverge for 
one moment from the contemplation 
of objects of bad taste to extrava- 
gant propositions, which have hap- 
pily not been carried out, we would 
call attention to Mr. Cowper’s plan 
for improving the Courts of Law :— 


Some years since Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment proposed to remedy that which was a 
national disgrace; and Lord Chelmsford, 
when Chancellor, introduced into the House 
of Peers a bill by which the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn undertook to provide proper 
courts and offices for Vice-Chancellors 
Wood and Stuart, who perform their judi- 
cial duties in holes which can only be truly 
described by the word pestiferous, The 
terms were most liberal on the part of the 
society, and the plans and site were spoken 
of by the two judges in the warmest terms. 
The bill of Lord Chelmsford was not pro- 
ceeded with in consequence of a dodge ; and 
Mr, Cowper and the Office of Works intro- 
duced into the House of Commons last year 
a bill ignoring the excellent plan of Lord 
Chelmsford, which supplied all the accom- 
modation really required for a guaranteed 
cost of £100,000, which the society was 
to provide, and to receive £4 per cent. on 
that outlay from the Suitors’ Fund, which 
was most abundant for that object. 

What did Mr, Cowper and the Office of 
Works propose in lieu of so a judicious a 
measure? Why,, that Parliament should 
agree to erect courts of law and equity, 
which were not required, at an estimated 
eost of one million and a half of public 
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money, besides destroying a vast quantity 
of houses chiefly occupied by the working 
classes. The House of Commons rejected 
this measure by a very large majority, 


Only one more instance of this 
extraordinary waste of the public 
money—so remarkable is it, that we 
shall be justified in wandering for 
a moment to one of the most distant 
of our colonial possessions; but itis 
such a curious specimen of wanton 
extravagance, that it ought not to 
be overlooked. We do not say that 
this has any relation to the Board of 
Works, but it gives voice to Sir 
Morton Peto’s suggestion, that all 
the public works of England and 
the colonies should be placed under 
one management. Many years since 
it was proposed to place a floating 
light on the little Basses Rocks, 
Ceylon :— 


These rocks are in the direct line of the 
steamers between Point de Galle and 
Madras, and as early as 1826 it was re- 
presented to the Government that they 
ought to be lighted. In 1848 the Go- 
vernment made up their minds to do some- 
thing, and wrote to Ceylon for advice how 
lighthouses could be erected. Six years 
afterwards, in 1854, they got reports show- 
ing that floating lights were impracticable, 
and strongly recommending the building of 
lighthouses on both the Basses Rocks for 
the estimated sum of £4500. In 1855 
Parliament voted £3000; in 1856, 
£17,000, and £6000 for a steamer to carry 
the materials ; in 1857, £8000; in 1858, 
£10,000; and in 1859, £10,000, making 
a total of £54,000, for which there was 
never any other estimate than the one of 
£4500, The lighthouse was not put up, 
but lay rusting on the wharf at Point de 
Galle. In 1860 they were told that they 
could not put up a lighthouse, and that 
they must have a floating light, which was 
in the first instance condemned, Accord- 
ingly, in 1861 the House voted £8000, 
and in 1862, £2000 more for a floating 
light. The money was not expended, and 
now they were asked to vote £8000. 


So here, on the whole, a sum of 
£80,000 is spent, and actually no- 
thing whatever is done; and in 1862 
the Government revert to the ori- 
ginal idea of a floating light, and 
we have not seen the end of this 
expenditure ! 

And now it may not be unin- 
teresting to consider what are the 
powers of the present Board of 
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Works, and under what circum- 
stances it was called into being. 
Eighty years since the power of the 
Crown over the public improve- 
ments was almost unlimited. Pre- 
viously to 1782 the Sovereign was 
absolute in these matters; but so 
large was the amount of debt then 
accumulated, that an Act was passed 
in 1782 precluding the Sovereign 
from making any improvement the 
cost of which should exceed £5000, 
without the sanction of Parliament ; 
but this check upon royal extra- 
yagance was not productive of much 
good. It is true that a board was 
appointed, presided over by a sur- 
veyor-general, who enjoyed a very 
charming berth. He was given a 
handsome income; had four plea- 
sant residences—two in London, one 
at Kensington, and one at Hamp- 
ton; and then matters went on in 
their old way, the Sovereign having 
as before absolute control. In 1813, 
and again in 1828, there were public 
investigations into the working of 
the Board, and the whole system 
was pronounced very satisfactory. 
In 1832, for the first time, the public 
works were placed under the con- 
trol of a minister of the Crown, 
who was removable with the Go- 
vernment—about the very worst 
expedient that could have been de- 
vised. At this time the Woods and 
Forests were incorporated with the 
Board of Public Works; but in 
1851 a separation took place: the 
Woods and Forests became a per- 
manent Board, and as a permanent 
Board its administration has im- 
improved; the direction of the 
public buildings was placed under a 
subordinate minister, who was styled 
the First Commissioner of Public 
Works and Buildings. 

Twelve years have elapsed since 
this last change, during which 
period these commissioners have 
changed seven times, each change 
being attended with manifest dis- 
advantages. ‘The Government itself 
does not express satisfaction with 
the present system, although it op- 
poses any change, Lord Palmerston, 
in the course of the debate on the 
South Kensington Exhibition Build- 
ing, said :— 

Our streets, are narrow, our open 
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spaces few and small, our public build- 
ings not showy. What is the reason of 
the inferiority of this city as compared 
with other first-rate towns in regard to the 
conditions of the space occupied and the 
character of the buildings ? 


Then again the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said :— 


For a long time it has been observed, and 
with rare unanimity, that every possible 
evil of vacillation, uncertainty, delay, ex- 
pense, and many others that I need not now 
repeat, attend our method of management 
of those great questions of public works. 


The Times, that great organ of 
public opinion, said :-— 

It is impossible to point to any public 
building which answers its purpose and 
satisfies the public. We possess many build- 
ings which have their merits, and which, 
for our part, we cherish as monuments of 
taste and skill; but, for one reason or 
another, they are more or less costly 
failures, and so confessed to be. If they 
are not, the British people are a very com- 
plaining, unthankful race. 

With such admissions made on 
the highest authority it seems to us 
impossible that the present system 
should be allowed to continue; but 
then those who are the first to admit 
the evil, immediately require to have 
aremedy pointed out, and as soon 
as a remedy is suggested they nip 
it in the bud. There are, however, 
two suggestions which at any rate 
possess the recommendation of 
having obtained the approval of 
those who are best conversant with 
the working of the office, aud which, 
therefore, merit a frank and ample 
consideration: the first of these is 
the appointment of a permanent 
Commissioner of Public Works. If 
we refer to the evidence taken before 
the various select committees which 
have reported on this grave ques- 
tion, it will be found that the neces- 
sity ofappointing a permanent Com- 
missioner was admitted on all sides ; 
but the most important evidence 
given was that of the officers of the 
present board. Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Austin are both gentlemen whose 
authority is of the greatest value; 
they have been long connected with 
the Board of Works; and the Chief 
Commissioners have expressed their 
entire satisfaction with the manner 
in which their duties have been per- 
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formed. Before the Committee on 
Miscellaneous Expenditure, in 1860, 
Mr. Hunt was asked— 


‘Confining the question merely to the 
subject of works, do you think that the 
works themselves would be better done if 
there was a permanent head ?” 


He replied— 


‘My idea has been that a great advan- 
tage would accrue if we had a permanent 
Commission. I think that there should be 
two Commissioners, who could divide the 
labour, because there would be a great 
deal to do. Those Commissioners would 
then have due authority to act, certainly in 
the routine business of the office. If Par- 
liament determined that a Foreign Office 
should be built, that work could be carried 
out without constantly seeking the co- 
operation or aid of the First Commissioner. 
Certainly, from what I have heard here, I 
think that, unless we were represented in 
Parliament, we should have some difficulty, 
because we should have to explain all our 
proceedings either toa Secretary of the 
Treasury or to a Lord of the ‘Treasury, 
who would either have too much to do, or 
would not care to be troubled with our 
technicalities; whereas a First Commis- 
sioner, whose time was wholly devoted to 
that speciality, would be more ready and 
able to answer questions in the House of 
Commons, But it seems to me that it is 
very desirable to have permanent officers in 
authority, who could take up and follow 
through continuously all matters of ordi- 
nary business.’ 


He was also asked— 


“You have made two or three important 
recommendations which you think might 
conduce to a large saving ‘of public money ; 
first to strengthen the constitution of the 
Board of Works, and give it continuity by 
the appointment of two permanent Com- 
missioners, as well as a Parliamentary First 
Commissioner.’ 


And his answer was ‘ Yes.’ 
Llanover said— 


*I think one of the greatest absurdities 
existing in the State now is that the First 
Commissioner of Works should be a political 
officer.’ 


And in reply to another question 
he added— 

‘The duty of First Commissioner is to 
carry out those works which are sanctioned 
by Parliament, and he ought to be a man 
who has some knowledge of works. He 
ought to be able to check the surveyors and 
architects; I do not mean with regard to 
a know ledge of the special details, but he 
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ought to possess that general knowledge of 
works and of engineering that would enable 
him to go into the matters of architecture, 
and building, and surveying, with those 
with whom he is brought into contact, 
What can be more absurd than for a man 
with the great knowledge and ability of 
Mr. Hunt to go before the First Com- 
missioner and to lay a plan before him 
which is as dark to his mind, perhaps, as 
the Chinese language? Men may be ap- 
pointed merely for political objects, and 
they have been so appointed, who knew 
nothing whatever of the nature of conduct- 
ing works, or of the conduct of property 
and management of it. Therefore I think 
the public service is damaged most ma- 
terially by having such an officer,’ 


Mr. Austin took the same view, for 
on being asked— 


‘I suppose you would not hesitate to 
say that if any scheme could be devised by 
which one head should continue to carry on 
the business of the office that that would be 
more likely to secure good management?’ 


His reply was— 


‘Certainly ; as far as the business of the 
office is concerned, I have no doubt of it. 
I think I have had experience enough of 
the office to say that beyond all doubt. 
There are questions on the point that are 
not quite so clear to answer ; but those 
questions do not relate to the transactions 
of the business of the office, but to ques- 
tions in which the public take a great 
interest, By the present system the First 
Commissioner has an opportunity of 
answering in Parliament questions upon 
matters of a general interest respecting 
public works that may be put to him, 
whereas it seems to me that if we had a 
permanent Commissioner that means of 
furnishing information or explanation 
would fail, I assume, of course, that the 
permanent Commissioner would not be in 
Parliament. 

‘Then, the objection which strikes you 
to a permanent Commissioner refers only 
to the Parliamentary duties of the First 
Commissioner ?’—* I think it is very much 
confined to that.’ 

* With regard to general superintendence 
of this important department, you would 
say that a continuous system, under one 
head, would be more likely to contribute to 
the good working of the office?’—‘I have 
no doubt about it.’ 


Finally the Committee expressed 
the same opinion in their report, and 
stated— 


That the evils arising from constant 
changes in the office of Chief Commissioner 
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of Works having been prominently brought 
before your committee, they are of opinion 
that the appointment of a permanent Com- 
missioner would seem the only means of 
removing them. Your committee con- 
sider that, upon the appointment of a 
permanent Commissioner, the duties of the 
existing political office of First Commis- 
sioner in Parliament might be discharged 
by some other Minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons, 


After calling attention to the evi- 
dence of the officers of the Board of 
Works, who must be impartial wit- 
nesses, and referring to the Report 
of the Committee, we need not 
trouble our readers with more ex- 
tracts from the Blue Books or 
Hansards; and it really is almost 
unnecessary to use arguments in 
proof of such an undeniable propo- 
sition. It is well known that as 
regards the transaction of business 
of any office, a change of govern- 
ment is under the most favourable 
circumstances attended with great 
practical inconvenience ;, how much 
more so must this be the case in an 
office where so much depends on 
the peculiar taste and knowledge of 
art in the chief? Even if there were 
competitive examinations for minis- 
ters, it would be difficult to discover 
until he was tried, whether the head 
of the office was a Sir Christopher 
Wren or a Mr. Cowper— 

For what has Visto painted, built, and 
planted, 
Only to show how many tastes he wanted. 


The same unsatisfactory criticism 
might be passed on the Vistos con- 
nected with our public works; but 
this we believe, that however defi- 
cient in taste, the weakest of our 
Commissioners of Works would do 
better as a permanent officer. Added 
to the natural difference of taste 
which must exist between the re- 
tiring and the new Commissioner, is 
the lurking desire of each officer to 
distinguish his sdileship by some 
remurkable work; and frequently 
half the time of the new Commis- 
sioner is spent in undoing what has 
been done by his predecessor. 
Public works are left unfinished ; 
plans and estimates are cast aside; 
the new ideas are triumphant; 
until there arises another change of 
Government, and another change of 
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styles. The one hundred and 
eighty buildings, the seventeen 
parks, and eighty post-offices, with 
countless other edifices, which are 
committed to the guardianship of 
the First Commissioner, feel the 
shock of these changes. But when 
Mr. Cowper informs the public that 
whenever any new and important 
improvements are contemplated in 
the metropolis, ‘he has to prepare 
the estimates and information for 
the use of the Government and Par- 
liament ; and then when the plans 
are actually agreed on, he has to 
select the architects and make the 
contracts,’ the great responsibili- 
ties of the office, and the necessity 
of some such change as we suggest, 
becomes more apparent. 

But next to the appointment of 
@ permanent Commissioner, we 
would suggest the importance of 
undertaking public works on a 
much more comprehensive plan. 
‘Economy,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ con- 
sists in selection and not in parsi- 
mony.’ We should decide what 
buildings we are likely to require, 
and what space they will occupy ; 
having decided these points, the 
sooner we purchase the ground and 
receive plans for the whole the 
better. Our readers are probably 
not aware that the annual rent paid 
for houses, furniture, repairs, «c., 
for public offices amounts to nearly 
£90,000 a-year. This represents 
£3,000,000 of capital. Now the 
whole of the houses in the vicinity 
of the new Houses of Parliament 
might be purchased at this time, 
and every public office we can 
possibly require might be erected, 
magnificent approaches made, and 
all that part of the metropolis beau- 
tified for less than this amount. 
There may be a seeming saving by 
the system we pursue, but in reality 
it is the most extravagant mode 
of proceeding. Thomson, although 
a poet, took the economical view 
of these improvements when he 
imagined an Augustan age of archi- 
tecture— 

For kings, and senates fit, a palace see, 
The temple breathing a religious awe ; 

E’en framed with elegance the plain retreat, 
The private dwelling certain in its aim ; 
Taste never idly working saves expense, 
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There is the pith of the descrip- 
tion—good taste saves expense. 

This is a point which requires 
ampler discussion and space than 
we can afford to give it. The 
authorities we may quote in proof 
of the inexpediency of our present 
mode of proceeding are very nume- 
rous, but we will content ourselves 
with two, who view this matter from 
different sides of the House, but 
who arrive at the same result. 
Earl Russell had in 1857 thus 
stated his opinion— 

The best course will be to fix upon some 
site, and then to require the preparation of 
plans suited alike to the site and to the 
purposes of the buildings to be erected, at 
the same time stating the cost you are pre- 
pared to incur, By so doing you will ob- 
tain real practical information. What I 
hope, however, is that the Government will 
consider what accommodation it is they 
want, what sum of money they are pre- 
pared to propose to Parliament, and then 
let them obtain plans suited to the expendi- 
ture they propose, 


Mr. Henley upon the same occasion 
said— 

The only safe course is this —let the 
Government state, This is the accommoda- 
tion we want, this is the plan intended to 
provide for it, and this is the area of ground 
on which we want to put it. The House 
will then have the whole question before it, 
and will be able to give a fair answer to it. 


We have already referred to the 
fact that at the time an enlarged 
and comprehensive plan of public 
improvements was agreed to, but 
subsequent changes in the Office of 
Works led to its being thrown aside. 
But we may be well assured — let 
Lord Llanover be laughed at and 
called Benjamin the Magnificent, 
let those who give little or no atten- 
tion to this subject ridicule the idea 
of enlarged schemes— the public will 
no longer tolerate these excessive 
expenditures and contemptible re- 
sults. No report in any way re- 
lating to Fine Arts can appear 
that there are not severe com- 
ments on our bad taste: whether it 
be the Royal Commission that 
attacks the Royal Academy, or Sir 
Charles Eastlake who defends it, 
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both agree in abusing the architec- 
ture of the metropolis. In the 
Report of the Royal Academy Com- 
mission, recently published, we find 
the following passage :— 


There has been a general, and as we 
think, a well-grounded complaint, during 
many years, of the bad taste and utter want 
of system which have been displayed in the 
construction of our public buildings ; that 
construction has depended too much on the 
rapid succession of the several politicians 
who have filled the office of First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and on the conflicting 
votes which, according to their recom- 
mendation, have been passed by the House 
of Commons, 


Sir Charles Eastlake, at the 
dinner of the Royal Academy, ex- 
pressed himself in these terms :— 


If any part of the domain of the fine 
arts can be said to be more worthy than 
another of their attention, it is, perhaps, 
that section which in its various forms is 
most before the world—I mean architecture 
and public works. It should be borne in 
mind that if pictures are defective they can 
easily be disposed of; that indifferent statues, 
and even objectionable small structures, can 
be removed; but spacious architectural ar- 
rangements and extensive buildings must 
remain either as a lasting credit to the 
taste and good sense of the nation, or as a 
lasting stigma, which all would repudiate, 
but which all must be content to bear. 


We do most sincerely hope that 
the next session will see a great 
move made in the right direction. 
London possesses the finest sites, the 
finest river, the finest prospects of 
any city in Europe; it requires but 
taste and judgment to take advan- 
tage of them. If it be said that 
after all architecture and public im- 
provements are matters of little 
moment, we will reply as we con- 
clude in the language of a great 
writer of the last century :— 


The greatest statesmen and philosophers 
have ever considered the cultivation of 
architecture and the building and adorn- 
ment of cities as of primary and political 
importance, Plato attributed the origin 


of legislation to the cultivation of the arts. 
Public buildings are the most lasting and 
effective ornaments of a country, and at 
the same time the cheapest a people can 
obtain, 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN OUDH. 


I.—THE VILLAGE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


HE villages of Oudh, like those 

of Egypt, are generally built on 
rising ground, not exposed to the 
inundations which prevail in the 
low grounds during the rains. They 
consist simply of a collection of mud 
walls: some lofty, some low, with here 
and there an occasional tree peeping 
out. In the King’s time (before an- 
nexation) most of them were rudely 
fortified, to protect the inhabitants 
from the i attacks of maraud- 
ing chieftains or bands of robbers, 
then but too common. During 
two-thirds of the year—that is, 
during the cold and hot seasons— 
the rough mud walls look cheerless 
and unfinished enough; but during 
the rains, the third season of the 
year, the appearance of the villages 
is most miserable: the walls wet 
and uneven, the tiles or thatch 
of the houses black and unsightly, 
whilst a luxuriant vegetation is 


springing up all around. 

The requirements of the inhabit- 
ants of such a country as Oudh, 
however, must not be measured by 


those of the dwellers in more 
northern climes. The winter is a 
winter but in name. The frosts, if 
any, are by no means severe, and 
never last longer than a few hours 
ata time; whilst the days are, during 
the entire season, from November 
to February, both months inclusive, 
positively delightful. True, the 
days are two or three hours shorter 
than in June, but the sun shines 
bright and clear, and the winds are 
never biting or severe. During the 
hot season again, from March to 
June, the inhabitants live for the 
most part in the open air, preparing 
their food, eating, and sleeping out 
of doors. There remain the four or 
five months of the rainy season to 
be provided for, and this is also a 
season of busy agricultural employ- 
ment in the fields. If they can 
then secure a dry spot of earth to 
cook and sleep upon, it is enough 
for them. Thus houses in Oudh 
are by no means of that absolute 


necessity to the poorer classes that 
they are in Europe generally. They 
are built rudely and simply, easily 
erected and easily destroyed. A 
few mud walls, built with the hands 
alone, and a roof of thatch or tiles, 
constitute the house; whilst a rope 
framework to sleep upon, and a 
shilling’s worth of earthen vessels for 
cooking, constitute the furniture. 
A brass pot, kept bright and clean, 
is a proof of ‘ respectability.’ 
Jungles, forests, rivers, ravines, 
and level plains, interspersed with 
villages, constitute the more salient 
features of the landscape in Oudh. 
It is in the extreme north and east 
only that mountains are to be met 
with,—the beginnings of the great 
chain of the Himalayas. The rivers 
and streams are numerous, and the 
villages are so thickly studded over 
the treeless plains, or in clearings 
of the jungle or forests, that the tra- 
veller sees at once he is in a well- 
peopled country. Its extent is some- 
thing less than that of Ireland, and 
its population about seven millions. 
The fields are separated from 
each other by small nud mounds 
or parapets, varying from six to 
eighteen inches in height; so that 
the beautiful hedge-rows of England 
are altogether wanting in the land- 
scape. In the early morning the 
villagers may be seen driving off 
their cattle to the pasturage, and in 
the evening returning with them 
again, to be penned up in mud- 
walled enclosures adjoining the 
houses of the owners. ‘The cattle 
consist of oxen, buffaloes, camels in 
some places, in others elephants; 
with here and there, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the large towns, herds 
of sheep or goats. The younger 
members of the community usually 
perform the duties of driving out 
the cattle, watching them during 
the day, and returning with them 
at night; whilst the men may be 
seen ploughing with their oxen in 
the fields, or treading out the corn 
on the threshing-floor of the vil- 
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lage with their bullocks, which are 
not, however, according to the hu- 
mane custom of the Jews, left un- 
muzzled. In each village there 
will usually be found at least one 
house of superior pretensions as to 
size, compared with the others. 
The walls, however, of the best of 
them, as far as the outside is con- 
cerned, are of the same rude, rough, 
unwhitened mud, whatever the in- 
side may be. This larger house is 
usually that of the village landlord, 
or of him who has engaged to pay 
the village quota of land revenue to 
Government, and who is therefore 
invested by Government with cer- 
tain rights, privileges, and powers. 
His family and relatives constitute 
the ‘aristocracy of the village. In 
the ‘ good old times’ of the kings of 
Oudh these magnates were some- 
thing like the feudal barons of the 
middle ass, a race still represented 
by th: Yaiookdars, or large land- 
holde; the country, whom the 
British Government delight to 
honour. As village magnates, how- 
ever, the petty landlords and tax- 
collectors had their dungeons and 
their torture-chambers; nor were 
they backward in using them, when 
refractory cultivators refused to pay 
up punctually. A pit, some nine 
or ten feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, constituted one species of 
torturé-chamber by no means un- 
common in these ‘good old times.’ 
In this the defaulter was left to 
chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies as he might choose, exposed 
to the sun by day and the moon by 
night, without clothing and without 
food, until he paid or died. If the 
great man was of a lively, energetie 
disposition, he would perhaps have 
the delinquent taken up for an hour 
or so to have red pepper put into 
his eyes and nose, his hands bound 
the while; or to administer a flog- 
ging, often merciless, before com- 
mitting him to the pit. But of 
these and such like atrocities the 
days have now gone by, and the 
villagers, far and near, know full 
well that the English magistrate 
will listen to their complaints if 
they can but get to him, and that 


he has both the power and the will. 


to redress their wrongs, 
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Rude and uneducated, the vil- 
lagers seldom keep their own ac- 
counts: in each village there is 
indeed an officer whose sole business 
it is to keep their accounts for 
them, although a paternal Govern- 
ment first made this arrangement 
that the revenue might not suffer. 
There is also a village watchman in 
each little community, who is sup- 
ported by Government, to prevent 
thefts, and to report criminal 
offences generally. On the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, I suppose, these village watch- 
men are usually taken from a class 
proverbially the greatest thieves in 
the country; and, as a general rule, 
when a theft is reported to the 
police, the first suspicion falls upon 
either the village watchman, or on 
some of his relatives or companions. 
Nor does that officer usually regard 
it as otherwise than right and 
fitting that it should be so; it is of 
the nature of things—a fact deter- 
mined by fate itself—that he should 
be first suspected; he knows this, 
and takes his measures accordingly. 

When we remember the nume- 
rous instances that constantly occur 
amongst the agricultural population 
of England and Ireland, exhibiting 
the grossest superstition, it will 
not be considered wonderful that 
amidst the village populations of 
Oudh superstition and fanaticism 
should be rife and prevalent. Mrs. 
Ram Bux, for instance, takes it into 
her head that the little Buxes are 
not enjoying that excellent health 
to which they might be considered 
fairly entitled, considering the care 
and attention she herself bestows 
upon them, and the expense she has 
gone to in charms and incantations. 
‘We must sacrifice a cock,’ she 
sighs out, ‘to Kali, or her sister 
Bhowany, for poor little Nunha’s 
benefit; he will then have good 
health surely. Kali and Bhowany 
are two goddesses, powerful for 
good or evil, particularly in the line 
of health; Kali being far the more 
powerful of the two, and not the 
most benevolent. The classical 
reader will remember that Socrates’ 
last words were, ‘ We owe a cock to 
fEsculapius.’ <A cock or a goat is a 


favourite animal for sacrifice, when 
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health is concerned, inOudh. When 
other blessings are sought a young 
goat or sheep is not uncommonly 
sacrificed, the head being severed, if 
possible, at a blow, from the body. 
There are low castes, however, 
Chumars and others, who hope to 
propitiate Kali with a pig—a sacri- 
fice of which the more enlightened 
aristocrats of the higher castes ex- 
ress horror or contempt. 

Of the higher deities of Hindu 
mythology the poor villagers of 
Oudh know little or nothing. Brah- 
ma, and Shiva, and Vishnu they 
may heer of occasionally at the 
temples of Ajudya and elsewhere ; 
but they seldom pray to such; and, 
except when making pilgrimages to 
the greater temples—circumstances 
of rare occurrence—offer nothing to 
them. They believe in Kali and 
Bhowany, and they know some- 
thing of Indra and his attendant 
Peris; but the devtas of the woods 
and streams are their peculiar ob- 
jects of worship. Doubtless it was 
so in Rome and Greece; for one 
offering that the poor man would 
make to Jupiter or Mars, he would 
make a hundred to his Penates, or 
to the Dryads and Hamadryads, the 
Naiads and Oreades, with whom he 
believed himself daily to come in 
contact. Every tree, every grove, 
every stream has its devta; and the 
Oudh peasant attributes his last 
fever, or the accident that happened 
in such a grove, or the death of his 
comrade, when both were equally in 
danger and he was spared, to the 
anger or goodness of an enraged 
devta. Why the devta was angry 
it is not for him, or such as he, to 
know; all he does know—enough, 
as he thinks, for his purpose—is that 
these devtas can be propitiated by of- 
ferings. He burns in their honour,and 
as a sacrifice to them, the first fruits 
of his harvest; he pours quantities of 
milk abroad that their anger may 
be appeased, and sprinkles a sacri- 
ficial fire with ghee (clarified butter) ; 
or, if he has nothing better, and he 
has unwittingly offended the genius 
loci in any particular tree, he will 
even take a libation of pure water, 
and offer it in all simplicity and in 
all sincerity as a peace-offering! 
Let us pride ourselves, if we will, 
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on our superior knowledge, but let us 
not despise, however we may pity, 
the humble faith and religious 
devotion that actuate the Oudh 
peasant when he acts honestly thus, 
according to the light that is in 
him. 

Gross superstition and ignorance, 
however, invariably lead at times to 
tragical consequences, The cholera 
was .raging, one hot weather lately, 
in a village near the borders of a 
certain zillah or county in Oudh. 
‘We can remove it by a sacrifice, 
said some wiseacre of a devotee 
resident in the village. These 
devotees, or fakirs, are amongst the 
greatest curses of the land. ‘ Leta 
sacrifice be made to Kali—a sacrifice 
of a goat—and when the incantation 
has been read over it, the cholera 
will go into the goat. We have only 
then to remove the goat into one of 
the fields belonging to the next 
village (one as yet uninfected), and 
the cholera will go with it. Such 
is the power of Kali.’ 

There were those in the village, 
however, who had relatives whom 
they cared for in the adjoining 
village, and they went and warned 
them accordingly. Great was the 
commotion, direful the tumult, when 
this news was brought. 

‘ What,’ said the magnates of the 
the new village, which was as yet 
unscathed by the great plague, 
‘shall we submit to have this injury 
done to us? Shall we allow the 
infection to leave them and to settle 
upon us? Assuredly not.’ 

Measures were taken in conse- 
quence,—active measures. Sticks 
shod with iron, formidable weapons, 
were prepared; for swords and guns 
they have none; the whole country 
has been thoroughly disarmed, But 
skulls may be broken with sticks 
shod with iron, and reaping-hooks— 
although by no means like those of 
Europe—small as they are, may be 
made destructive implements in a 
hand-to-hand encounter. Scouts 
were kept on the look-out; all was 
in readiness. At length, one dark 
night, the sacrifice was made as had 
been intended. The dead goat was 
carried along in procession. In it 
was supposed to be contained the 
whole virulence of the cholera. 
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Wild fakirs, with matted locks, and 
hideous with ashes, mud, and streaks 
of paint, headed the procession ; and 
so in solemn silence it passed out 
of the infected village, amidst cries 
to’ Kali, and the groans of broken 
hearts. Arrived at the boundary of 
the other village lands, however, 
with only a narrow stream between 
them and it, their peaceable pro- 
gress was rudely stayed. A band 
from the adjoining village was there, 
determined and numerous as their 
own. 

‘You shall not cast the sacrifice 
on our land,’ said they. ‘ Beware 
what you do. We will resist if you 
try, and then there will be a breach 
of the peace, and an English law- 
suit, and no end of trouble.’ 

But the fanatic fakirs at the head 
of the sacrificial procession were 
not to be so turned off from their 
purpose. They went on, and a 
fight was the consequence. One 
man was left dead on the field, and 
two others died afterwards of their 
wounds. The sacrificial party was 
not successful, and returned dis- 
comfited, the dead goat being thrown 
after them into their village. There 
was an ‘English lawsuit,’ as had 
been foretold, and such were the 
facts which it revealed. 

There is hardly a village in the 
country of any pretensions which 
does not contain an astrologer. Not 
only is the astrologer an important 
functionary when the youthful 
Hindu is first ushered into existence, 
inasmuch as he constructs, with 
more or less care, according to the 
wealth of the family, the youthful 
aspirant’s horoscope; but if the 
village agriculturist loses a cow or 
a bullock, which he suspects to be 
stolen, he goes at once to the astro- 
loger to know in what direction he 
shall set off to find it. Extraor- 
dinary coincidences will of course 
take place when the great number 
of cases of various kinds brought 
before the astrologer are remem- 
bered, and these coincidences are 
treasured in the mind, whilst the 
failures are forgotten—just as is the 
case all over the world amongst the 
superstitious or ignorant regarding 
dreams. The one dream that is 
believed to have turned out true, or 
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very nearly true, is remembered, 
whilst the thousands of others that 
are absurd, false, or simply im- 
possible, are altogether ignored. It 
is this want of logical reasoning 
and judgment, all over the world, 
that rivets the chains of supersti- 
tion, and fixes the terrors of the su- 
pernatural in trivial matters in the 
minds of the credulous. 

The apparatus of the astrologer in 
an Indian village,as may be sup- 
posed, is simple and confined. 
Some rude drawings of the heavenly 
“houses, for the construction of 
horoscopes, a test-stone, supposed to 
possess marvellous virtues, a few 
pieces of chalk, and a small oddly- 
shaped vessel for containing water, 
constitute his stock in trade. With 
these he performs a jugglery, and 
over them he mutters incantations 
that appal village hearts, and set 
the rustics’ hair on end. As the 
want of children is regarded by the 
Hindu wife as the greatest curse 
that can befal her, so is there no 
evil that she will take more trouble, 
or engage in more perilous adven- 
tures, to remove. Usually the fakir 
or devotee of the neighbourhood, 
supposed to be a holy man, although 
often an unmitigated scoundrel, is 
the first applied to. If his prayers, 
exertions, and instructions, are of 
no avail, the poor woman—who is 
often ready to give her life, to say 
nothing of her property or scruples, 
to remove this greatest of curses— 
throws herself and her case before 
the astrologer, and begs that all the 
powers of the stars and of the world 
above, may be employed to aid her. 
Dire is the amount of evil that re- 
sults from this mixture of supersti- 
tion and desire: and yet these very 
women, who would thus sacrifice all 
they had, and all they valued, for 
offspring, were often consenting 
parties tothe murder of their female 
children, rather than entail the fear 
of disgrace or the expense of be- 
trothal and marriage on themselves 
and their husbands. Such are the 
contradictions of folly and supersti- 
tion. 

That the Hindu wife, for ages, 
regarded her own sacrifice on the 
tomb of her husband, or in his 
funeral flames—the practice of sutti 
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—as acceptable to heaven, is a fact 
well known to western readers. 
Happily, by the agency of the British 
Government in India, this barbarous 
practice has been abolished, and is 
now well nigh eradicated. But 
it is not so well known, although 
equally true, that female infanticide 
was practised in Oude for centuries, 
not by the poorer Brahmans only, 
but by the nobles themselves—the 
motives in all cases the same—a 
fear of disgrace and a desire to 
avoid the expense of betrothing and 
marrying them. 

People talk contemptuously of the 
monuments of British rule in India. 
They point to the Taj at Agra, and 
the great Mosque at Delhi, and the 
Emambara at Lucknow, and say 
‘these are the monuments of Moslem 
rule—were we driven out we shall 
leave none such.’ Quite true; but we 
should leave behind us monuments 
infinitely nobler and more enduring, 
as well as more beneficial. Suttihas 
been proved to be inconsistent with 
the earliest Hindu laws, and will 
never be revived. Yet it was the 
strong arm of British power which 
first put it down. Female infanti- 
cide was as common under Moslem, 
as under Hindu rule, and it too will 
soon have altogether disappeared. 
Are not these triumphs of civiliza- 
tion nobler monuments of our rule 
than heaps of marble, however well 
proportioned, or palaces, however 
rich? Nor do the triumphs of 
British civilization cease there. The 
grand trunk road, from Calcutta to 
Peshawur, far away in the north- 
west of the Punjaub, is a mightier 
and a more beneficial work than 
mosques or palaces, however grand. 
And what shall be said of railways 
then? But I must not allow my- 
self to be led off into a digression 
on what has been done, or is doing, 
elsewhere. Our present task is to 
explore the villages of Oudh, and 
see how the people in them live. 

Before dismissing the village as- 
trologer, his pretended influence 
over the weather must be recorded. 
He professes to have the power of 
making the rain descend, or the sun 
shine, as he pleases; and, if well 
paid for it, he promises the dupes 
who apply to him, that they shall 
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have the weather they desire. To 
produce this result he burns the 
leaves of certain plants, and scatters 
the ashes abroad towards heaven, 
muttering incantations the while. 
Should the weather desired not be 
forthcoming, then some devtas more 
powerful than his have ordered it 
otherwise, and how can he help it? 
It appears wonderful that such pre- 
tensions should survive for a single 
year; but the history of every rude 
nation proves that similar powers 
are invariably believed in. 

And now that we have had a 
glance at the chief characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the ,village, let 
us see in what their daily life con- 
sists. They are not usually slug- 
gards in the matter of rising, to 
begin with. When the first dawn 
of day makes its appearance, they 
may be seen rising from their rude 
beds, and beginning the daily prac- 
tice of ablutions. They are not so 
particular in the matter of washing 
the hands and face, as in keeping 
the teeth clean. So much of their 
religion consists in the using and 
abstaining from certain kinds of 
food, that it is not wonderful they 
should pay so much attention to 
their mouths. The Hindus have 
not yet learned that ‘ not that which 
entereth into a man defileth him; 
this wisdom is above them. To 
them the eating of a harmless piece 
of beef or pork would be a greater 
sin than the murder of a brother or 
sister; and they will often resent 
an injury to caste with more impe- 
tuosity and vehemence than the 
loss of property or fame. Whilst 
the Hindu villager, however, looks 
after his teeth, as of primary im- 
portance, he does not forget the 
practice of general ablution. Not 
content with a little water rubbed 
over the face and hands—as the 
populace but too often are in the 
western world—the Hindu bathes 
his whole body. It is by no means 
uncommon to see a dozen persons 
round the village well, all bathing 
together by throwing pot after pot 
of water over them, and rubbing 
with an energy that seems to 
threaten scarification; all this is 
done decently, the waist cloth on. 
It is usually only the men who will 
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thus be found bathing at the wells. 
The women perform the same office 
in a neighbouring tank or pond; 
and, as in most offices of domestic 
life, dignified or undignified, a num- 
ber of them go for this purpose to- 
gether. Their bathing is of the 
same decent character as that of the 
men. As to the children, they ap- 
pear to dabble in the water or not, 

‘ as they please; but as they usually 
go naked, and never use towels to 
dry themselves, their ablutions are 
more frequently made in the muddy 
pool that stands nearest to the 
village, than elsewhere; and that, 
not at stated times or regularly, but 
whenever they happen to come near 
it. 

The morning’s bath and cleansing 
of the teeth concluded, the next 
employment is the preparation of 
food. Whilst the women are get- 
ting the curry and rice, or pillaws, 
and various peas, called gram or 
dhall, and small unleavened cakes, 
called chupatties, ready, the men 
indulge themselves smoking a pipe, 
made of the cocoa-nut shell, called 
a hubble-bubble by the Europeans, 
from the noise caused by drawing 
the smoke in it through the water. 
Those of the men who have no 
female relatives to cook for them, 
perform that office for themselves ; 
and it is really astonishing, consi- 
dering the rudeness of the appa- 
ratus, and the simplicity of the 
materials, what savoury meals are 
prepared by both sexes, but espe- 
cially by the women. Their curry, 
for the most part, consists of simple 
vegetables flavoured with spices. 
A pumpkin, ora few potatoes—which 
are gradually finding their way into 
the poorest villages of Northern 
India—or some simple kind of 
greens, or spinach, are turned out 
savoury and appetizing, to form a 
relish for the rice, which constitutes 
the substantial mass of the meal. 
Meat of any kind, such as goat’s 
flesh or mutton, they get rarely. 
Fish, somewhat more commonly, 
and occasionally a few eggs, is a 
luxury of the most extravagant cha- 
racter. Milk is not much or gene- 
rally used amongst the villagers. 
It is chiefly devoted to making ghee 
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or for the support of the cattle, on 
the well-being of which their agri- 
cultural labours depend ; and what- 
ever remains is sold to the sweet- 
meat manufacturer. Whilst the 
male head or heads of the house- 
hold have thus been regaling, 
washing down their unpretending, 
but not unsavoury meal, with 
drafts of water from the well, the 
women have been employed waiting 
on them, or preparing their own 
food, or that of the children. Those 
who mess together have the large 
mass of rice before them, and usually 
make a hole at the top for the re- 
ception of the appetizing curry, 
which is used sparingly with the 
rice. The fingers, and leaves for 
plates, are the only table furniture. 
A small ball of rice, or a number of 
grains of it, taken up by the thumb 
and first three fingers of the right 
hand, are flavoured by the smallest 
possible portion of the pungent 
curry, and then tossed into the 
mouth with a dexterity that sur- 
prises the European. Each grain is 
perfectly distinct—not as rice is 
usually boiled in England—and yet 
with only the fingers, aforesaid, por- 
tion after portion is tossed into the 
mouth with a regularity and pre- 
cision that can only result from 
long and unwearied practice. No 
sooner has the meal been despatched, 
and the usnal draft of water taken, 
than the villager rinses out his 
mouth two or three times, takes 
another turn at the hubble-bubble, 
and then slowly and deliberately 
makes his way to the fields, perhaps 
with his plough over his shoulder, 
and driving his yoke of oxen before 
him; perhaps alone for weeding, 
without any other companion than 
a small iron hoe, handle and all not 
six inches long; or perhaps, with 
his diminutive reaping-hook for 
cutting the corn. 

In most of these agricultural la- 
bours, particularly in weeding and 
reaping, he is attended and assisted 
by his wife; but not usually in 
ploughing. And in the meantime, 
what have she and the little ones 
been doing? The house and ground 
around have been swept—the food 
has been prepared—her lord, having 
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completed his meal, the mother and 
the little ones get theirs; and then 
she, having also enjoyed the luxury 
of the hubble-bubble, goes after her 
husband to the fields, or is busied 
for an hour or so in domestic cares. 
Dishes and pots have to be scoured 
and dried; the young oxen or other 
animals looked after; the elder 
children from nine to twelve (after 
twelve they are men and women) 
are sent with the cattle to look for 
grazing in the neighbourhood ; and 
it is not till the evening again that 
all reassemble. 

Such is the quantity of rice eaten 
by the little ones at their daily 
meals, that many a child well able 
to walk before dinner, finds the 
centre of gravity so altered after- 
wards, by the protuberance of the 
stomach, that walking is impossible. 
Arrived at home in the evening, 
another meal similar to that of the 
morning, is despatched; and now 
darkness approaches. Wrapping 
themselves each in a sheet, from 
head to foot, the family stretch them- 
selves upon a rude framework of 
rope supported on four short legs. 
Shortly after the night has set in 
they are fast asleep—the charpoy, 
or rude bed, being usually placed 
out of doors in the dry warm wea- 
ther. Even in winter the only 
difference usually made is, that the 
sleepers are wrapped up in blankets 
instead of their cotton sheets, and 
are huddled together closely within 
doors, instead of being dispersed and 
separate, as in the hot season. 

Such is the kind of life the pea- 
sant of Oudh leads—varied slightly 
by the season of the year—his 
habits are regular, and his duties 
monotonous. In the olden times of 
disturbance and anarchy, under the 
king’s rule, the best men in the 
country, physically, became Sepoys 
in the Company’s service, and 
formed the larger part of that army 
which Her Majesty’s forces and the 
residents in India had so much 
difficulty to destroy in 1857-8. It 
remains to be seen what will be the 
effect of leaving these men in their 
villages for the future, instead of 
draining them off to fight the Sikhs, 
Affghans, Siamese, Burmese, and 
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Nepaulese, as in times of yore. At 
present there is every prospect of 
the change being one fraught with 
benefit to the country itself and its 
population generally. 

A description of the village and 
its inhabitants, however, must 
necessarily include something also 
about the peculiar relations of life, 
relative to marriage, on which so 
much of the happiness or misery of 
individuals depends. As to the 
ceremonial observances of the great 
events of life in the villages of Oudh, 
these are sufficiently important to 
claim a chapter to themselves; but 
how the people live, and the rela- 
tions in which the sexes stand to 
each other, are subjects so intimately 
connected with their daily life, that 
they cannot be passed over in 
silence ; nor is there, perhaps, any 
subject connected with the East 
more interesting to the fair readers 
of Europe. 

The permission of the practice of 
polygamy, common to both the 
Hindu and Moslem faiths, is one 
which has little practical influence 
on the mass of the population in the 
villages—for they are too poor to 
avail themselves of it—except in so 
far as it has been the means of ren- 
dering divorces less difficult of at- 
tainment. If both parties are dis- 
satisfied with the marriage, they 
find little difficulty in annulling it. 
The principal difficulty, indeed, is 
simply the prosaic one of rupees, 
annas, and pice, which correspond 
with our English pounds, shillings, 
and pence. It is rare to find a man 
in the villages proper, who has more 
than one wife. As a general rule, 
of course, the expense of maintain- 
ing any more, acts as a practical 
prohibition; but when a man gets 
on in the world, becomes rich and 
flourishing, and, as a consequence 
in India, fat as well, he then begins 
to think of adding to his establish- 
ment; whatever may be his caste 
or calling. Those who are born to 
higher stations — landlords, and 
wealthy sons of wealthy merchants, 
and nobles — look forward to a 
plurality of wives as the necessary 
accompaniment of their wealth and 
dignity — thinking little, or not 
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thinking at all, of the domestic dis- 
sensions and consequent turmoil 
and trouble which such a condition 
of things involves. 

Practically, the evil of the insti- 
tution is most felt when the poor 
man begins to better his position in 
life, and to become rich. The wife 
who, under other circumstances, 
was happy and contented—cheer- 
fully performing her part in the 
drama of life, whatever it might be, 
and seeking to cheer or soothe her 
husband’s more anxious hours—be- 
comes, as wealth increases, anxious 
and uneasy, notwithstanding her 
pride in additional ornaments and 
finery. It then depends entirely 
upon her temper and disposition, 
whether the future life of herself 
and husband is comfortable or 
miserable. If she conforms will- 
ingly to the new order of things, 
and is content to hold perhaps a 
secondary place, where she formerly 
reigned, all is well; but this cannot 
often be expected, nor is it often 
the case. Most of the instances of 
domestic disputes leading to ill- 
treatment, or persecution, or the 
graver crimes, which came before 
the English Courts in Oudh, have 
their origin in the entertainment of 
an additional wife. One case of 
this kind, remarkable as illustrative 
of the system, and at the same time 
of the peculiar customs of a large 
class of peasantry, occurred in a 
village on the great high road be- 
tween Lucknow and Fyzabad, the 
two largest towns of Oudh. A 
shopkeeper in the bazaar, Rugber 
by name, an active, prudent, push- 
ing fellow, had married in the days 
of his poverty, and his wife Nazi, 
when a girl, was noted for her 
beauty. Rugber had married at 
the age of eighteen, Nazi being 
twelve, and for eight or nine years 
they lived happily together, having 
two children, a boy and a girl, who 
were growing up lustily. The 
world went well with Rugber. He 
took no part in political affairs 
during the mutiny, but attended to 
his shop, and saved up his rupees. 
Nazi was decked with an amazing 
number of silver rings; arms and 
ankles covered, her neck and ears 
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laden, and altogether she was be- 
coming the envy of the village com- 
munity, whilst her two little ones 
sported in the finest clothes on all 
occasions of festivity. 

In an evil hour for poor Nazi, 
Rugber went once to Durriabud, a 
town about forty miles from Luck- 
now, as he often had done before, 
in the ordinary routine of business. 
A wealthy shopkeeper there, know- 
ing Rugber’s prudence and pros- 
perity, invited him to his house, 
and whilst there allowed him to get 
a peep, whether accidentally or by 
design, does not appear, at a fa- 
vourite daughter, by name Mukhily, 
of whose beauty and grace Rugber 
had already heard much. Poor 
Nazi was performing her duties at 
home meanwhile, with exemplary 
diligence and propriety. She looked 
after her children, and watched her 
husband’s interests as only the most 
faithful of mothers and wives can 
do. 

Rugber dreamt all night of the 
beautiful Mukhily, whom he had 
heard singing behind a casement 
before he retired for the night. He 
rose in the morning, smoked a pipe 
of peace with his host before be- 
ginning the business of the day; 
and as he smoked he told his host 
of his prosperity in the world—how 
he intended to take a house—a 
larger house—as a dwelling, ‘sepa- 
rate from that in which his shop 
was—how he had heard of Mukhily, 
and how happy he should be to 
make her his wife. 

‘And what will Nazi say ? asked 
his host. 

‘Oh, Nazi is the best of wives,’ 
said Rugber; ‘ Mukhily will be as 
her daughter to her; she will be 
delighted.’ 

Poor Rugber! He little knew 
what a coil he was preparing for 
himself. He was counting without 
his host. He knew Nazi happy, 
contented, and at peace. He hid 
not know her roused; orif he did he 
sadly miscalculated his own powers 
of soothing. 

Perhaps it was not without mis- 
giving that he made the proposal. 
Be that as it may, the proposal was 
made and accepted. Before he re- 
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turned to his own home, Rugber 
was the betrothed of Mukhily. He 
did not take his new bride with 
him. He should come or send for 
her as soon as he had made his 
arrangements at home. 

Great was the consternation of 
Rugber when he found Nazi deter- 
mined to oppose the admission of 
his second wife into her establish- 
ment at all hazards. ‘She is but a 
child,’ said Rugber. 

‘More shame for you to marry 
her,” said Nazi. ‘You, a middle- 
aged man of nearly thirty years, and 
Ia matron of over twenty, with two 
children. Rugber, I will not per- 
mit it. She shall not come here as 
your wife. She and I shall never 
live in the same house. I will die 
first. It shall not be.’ Nazi spoke 
with a determination and firmness 
that alarmed Rugber. 

‘But I am her husband—she is 
my wife—already, Nazi. Come, be 
reasonable; ask the brotherhood, 
urged Rugber. 

Nazi shook her head, as heads are 
shaken — calmly, slowly, sorrow- 
fully—when the mind is fully made 
up. 

aes went about his prepara- 
tions, as he had proposed. The 
new house was taken and made 
ready. In the mean time Nazi had 
not been idle. She had heard some- 
where that it was an old custom of 
their caste, if the husband took a 
second wife without the consent of 
the first, the first had thereby a 
right of divorce. 

She told this to Rugber. He was 
angry, and told her it was nonsense. 

Thus matters rolled on during 
the month—Nazi calm, resolute, 
reticent, Rugber all bustle and pre- 
paration, anxious but determined. 
At length the new home being 
ready and all things prepared, Rug- 
ber went off to bring home his new 
bride himself; he would not trust 
her to any one else. Nazi bid him 
tenderly and sorrowfully adieu. She 
had no home of her own to go to— 
her father was dead before she got 
married, her mother had died since 
—she had no home of her own to 
go to, but she would not stop to 
meet her rival. The morning after 
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her husband’s departure she called 
in two or three of his best friends 
from the bazaar—old men.of her 
own caste, one of them her hus- 
band’s uncle—and to them she told 
the whole history of the transac- 
tion. 

‘T have nobody to go to but my 
sister, who lives in our village 
twelve miles from this. She is very 
poor, I know, and works hard for 
her living, but she is honest; and I 
too will work hard again, as I used 
to do. I will not remain here to 
see another wife sit on my head 
and govern my children. My lord 
is master to do as he pleases; but 
the English rule is just, and will 
not allow women to be made slaves. 
I call you here to witness that I 
take off these ornaments—they‘are 
my lord’s—and give them all into 
his uncle’s keeping, to be given up 
to him when he returns. Yes, the 
ornaments of our little ones too— 
they are all his. I take only the 
poorest clothes we have, and not 
many of them, and with dust on 
our heads we three go forth from 
my lord’s house. He prefers his 
new wife—may he be happy with 
her.’ 

On the threshold of the house 
Nazi put dust on her own head and 
that of her little ones, committed 
Rugber’s property to his uncle’s 
care, and with some tears of wo- 
manly sorrow, walked mournfully 
away, holding a child in either 
hand. 

Two days after Rugber returned, 
and found things as Nazi had left 
them. He had brought Mukhily 
with him; and until he came within 
a short distance of his new home 
heard nothing of what had taken 
place during his absence. He was 
very angry when he heard the 
whole, and knew not well what to 
do. For the present, however, dis- 
sembling his rage, he received over 
the property from his uncle, in the 
presence of the same witnesses, and 
attended to his business. Mukhily 
exclaimed loudly against the un- 
reasonableness of Nazi, and urged 
Rugber to act determinedly. Rug- 
ber had already made up his mind 
to that effect. He called a meeting 
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of the brotherhood together—that 
is, the village sages of his own 
caste—to get their counsel, and to 
ask them if what Nazi had said was 
true—that the first wife had a right 
to a divorce if the husband married 
a second. So diverse are the cus- 
toms of the various castes that what 
holds good in one is by no means a 
rule in another ; and it is often the 
older members of the tribe only 
that can tell what the customs are, 
under unwonted circumstances. 

There were some who said Nazi 
was right; but the majority were of 
a different opinion; and of those 
who affirmed the right of divorce 
all were unanimous in asserting that 
the expenses of all the marriage 
ceremonials should be repaid first 
by the party seeking the divorce, 
when both were not willing; that 
Rugber also had a right to the 
children was allowed on all hands. 

Such being the decision of the 
brotherhood, Rugber induced his 
uncle to journey to the village in 
which Nazi was residing, to com- 
municate it to her, to bring back 
all three if possible—if not, the two 
children—and to inform Nazi that 
under any circumstances she could 
have no divorce without first re- 
paying the sixty rupees, at which 
Rugber estimated the cost of the 
marriage expenses. This amount 
Rugber well knew Nazi could not 
repay. 

When the uncle arrived at the 
cottage of her sister, he found Nazi 
employed labouriously in grinding 
corn with the little hand-mill, con- 
sisting of two circular stones, the 
upper one moved round by an iron 
handle, which is in common use all 
over Oudh, and is doubtless of the 
same kind as that often referred to 
in the New Testament. It is usually 
worked by two women, sitting oppo- 
site to each other ; and this working 
of it is the most laborious employ- 
ment in which women are commonly 
engaged. 

Nazi was still firm and resolute. 
She would never be a slave, she 
said, in the house in which she had 
been for so many years the mistress. 
‘Sixty rupees!’ she exclaimed, ‘ the 
expenses of our marriage! Rugber 
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had not twenty when I married him, 
and I brought him a dowry of ten 
more. He is unjust: but just or 
unjust, I will not go back.’ 

‘And the children?’ asked the 
uncle. 

‘They may be taken from me by 
force,’ said Nazi; * they will not ‘go 
of their own free will, or with my 
consent.’ 

The uncle found it was useless 
to urge her further, and returned 
unsuccessful to Rugber. The latter, 
however, was not a man tamely to 
submit when he believed he had 
law and justice, and custom too, 
which outweighs both in the Hindu 
mind, on his side. He made an 
application to the court, and got an 
order to recover his children. Poor 
Nazi was obliged to give them up; 
she did so sorrowfully, but still per- 
sisted in her determination not to 
return herself. For this Rugber 
was not prepared; he thought 
rather than separate from the little 
ones she would have rejoined him; 
but he little knew her inflexible 
will, or the force of obstinacy, as he 
and his friends called it, which re- 
sided in one generally so fond and 
good. 

Before resorting to the ‘court 
again, Rugber, like a prudent man, 
determined to visit Nazi himself, 
and see if he could not bring her to 
reason by kind concessions. He saw 
that she was living in poverty, and 
pictured to her the ease and comfort 
she might enjoy at his home—she 
might even bring her sister with 
her. To all this Nazi, doubtless 
with many a heart-qualm, as she 
thought of her children and bygone 
happiness, returned a deaf ear. She 
would only return on one condition, 
which condition Rugber had so- 
lemnly promised his new wife never 
to grant, and that was that Nazi 
and her children should have a 
separate establishment, and should 
not be required to see Mukhily at 
all. Her sister joined Rugber in 
remonstrating with Nazi, but it was 
all of no avail; and in sore per- 
plexity Rugber at length threatened 
the court again, which would com- 
pel his wife to return to him. 

Poor Nazi was not dismayed ; she 
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even smiled faintly and woefully. 
‘Were it not for my children, my 
lord,’ said she, ‘I would die this 
day. I only continue to live in the 
hope of sometimes seeing them 
again. The gods will not be so un- 
just to me as man has been—if they 
be, there is no hope for me in either 
world. May you journey in peace, 
my lord; do not talk harshly of me 
to the little ones. Farewell. I too 
will go to the court, and tell the 
Sahib all, if you apply to him—who 
knows? perhaps he may. have 
mercy on me.’ 

Rugber returned sadly to his 
home, cursing her obstinacy, his 
own new marriage, and the present 
system of things in general. 

He did not apply immediately to 
the: court, in order to give Nazi 
some further time for reflection; 
but it was useless, she had evidently 
quite made up her mind. He sued 
at length to recover possession of 
his wife Nazi; or if she were entitled 
indeed, as she argued, to a divorce, 
to recover from her sixty rupees, 
the expenses of their marriage. 
However the trial might eventuate, 
he hoped to regain Nazi. He knew 
she was incapable of paying the 
amount sued for; and the whitest 
beards in their caste had told him if 
he did not get one he was certainly 
entitled to the other. Now, when 
Nazi was ordered to pay the sixty 
rupees before getting a divorce, 
what alternative would she have? 
She must return to him. So argued 
Rugber. 

Nazi pleaded her own cause; 
explained all the circumstances of 
the case in court fully and plainly ; 
made no complaint whatever of 
Rugber except the second marriage, 
the cause of all this unhappiness, 
and professed her willingness to 
return on one condition, and one 
condition only—that she should 
have a separate establishment. 

‘She knows I have taken an oath 
that no separate establishment shall 
be granted,’ said Rugber ; ‘ besides, 
my lord, protector of the poor, she 
has no right to it.’ 

Judgment was reserved for a 
future day. Little did Rugber and 
Nazi know or think of the difficul- 
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ties the magistrate had to decide 
the case—of the bulky tomes he ex- 
plored to look for something rele- 
vant, or the inquiries he anxiously 
made of men cunning in caste lore 
and great in ‘modern instances.’ 
In clause 1, section 16, regulation 
III., of 1803, he found that in all 
such cases he should call for the 
opinion of the Hindu law officer— 
call upon him for a bywusiuh, as it 
is called. He referred the matter, 
and found that poor Nazi was bound 
to return unconditionally to her 
husband. He sympathised some- 
what with poor Nazi, and laboured 
hard to find reasons for concluding 
the case differently ; butit was vain. 
Rugber had only exercised his 
rights as a Hindu citizen. Nazi 
was too fastidious. The fatal order 
was given, Rugber being cautioned 
that it must not be enforced harshly 
or with any unnecessary violence. 
Rugber almost smiled as he heard 
this, even in the very presence of 
the dreaded Sahib himself. 

‘I will give her a week to come 
back, or two weeks if she wishes it, 
said he. 

‘Two days will be enough,’ said 
Nazi; ‘ you can come for me to my 
sister’s in two days.’ 

Rugber returned home that day 
loud in his praises of English juris- 
prudence, and of the wisdom and 
equity of the Sahib-log. 

In two days he presented himself 
at the cottage of Nazi’s sister, to 
bring his wife back with all dignity. 
The sister met him at the door. 

‘ Where is Nazi?’ she asked. 

‘You trifle with me,’ said Rugber ; 
‘tell her I have come for her my- 
self.’ 

‘I have not seen her since she 
went last to court,’ said the poor 
woman. 

It was too true. Poor Nazi was 
missing, and has been missing ever 
since. Doubtless at the bottom of 
some well, or amid the slimy mud 
lining the bed of some pond or 
stream, all that was mortal of the 
first wife of Rugber remains. Search 

yas made for her, but without 
avail, 

A similar case to the above will 
be found reported in the Decisions of 

0 
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the Sudder Dewauny Adawlut of the 
North- Western Provinces—published 
by authority, vol. ii. Calcutta, 
1861, page 128; and with a similar 
result as far as the ultimate judg- 
ment is concerned, although in that 
ease the wife had never actually 
lived with her husband, and had 
contracted what she considered to 
be a second marriage, relying ‘on 
the alleged custom of her caste—the 
aheers—which on reference to the 
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Hindu law officer was found to 
have no authority in the Shasturs.’ 

These cases are sufficient to prove 
that however smoothly the practice 
of polygamy may run in the homes 
of the wealthy where it has been 
the custom for more than one gene- 
ration, the thriving citizen does not 
give the one wife of his days of 
poverty a married helpmate without 
domestic troubles, if not a domestic 
revolution. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


A POEM BY UNCLE JAMES. 


— I was a freshman, old age did appear 


A reverend and beautiful thing ; 


5? 


For knowledge must gather as year follows year, 
And wisdom from knowledge should spring. 


Sut I found the same years that supplied me with knowledge 
Took my power to digest it away ; 

And let out all the stores I had gathered at college 
Through leaks that increased every day. 


So I said it—and think not I said it in jest, 
For you'll find it is true to a letter,— 

That the only thing old people ought to know best 
Is that young people ought to know better. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


—, little more than four 
\ years we have lost two emi- 
nent historians ; but in every period 
of English story, such is the vigour, 
versatility, and energetic resources 
of our people, that we have always 
been able to carry on the work left 
unfinished or imperfectly executed 
by those taken away. Hallam was 
undoubtedly a writer of well-ba- 
lanced intellect, of great reading and 
research, conscientious, careful, and 
eminently capable in his particular 
walk; and Macaulay, who disap- 
peared shortly after his predecessor, 
was equally erudite, and much more 
brilliant, and striking, and effective 
in his style than the author of the 
Constitutional History. But without 
undervaluing these great writers, or 
unduly exalting the living, we may 
say that the field of history is still 
open to independent i inquirers ; and 
there are views and opinions con- 


cerning the men and the parties that’ 


have passed away which have not yet 


found the fullest and the completest 
expression. Irrespectively of this, a 
very old story may be told in a new 


fashion ; or a new flood of light may 
have gleamed upon us from the dis- 
covery of fresh materials, hitherto 
unexamined or unpublished. 
Although the author of the vo- 
Iume now before us has not, like 
Mr. Froude, examined the archives 
of Simancas, or gone through the 
vast repertory of despatches written 
by De Feria or Alvarez de Quadra, 
in choice Castilian, yet, in reference 
to the Saxon time, he has availed 
himself of the labours of Palgrave, 
Lappenberg, and Kemble; and in 
his second volume, while acknow- 
ledging his obligations to Mr. 
Froude, feels himself occasionally 
constrained to differ from that gen- 
tleman. But the difference is more 
in the husk than in the kernel—it is 
more of opinion than of principle, 
and is always expressed in courteous 
and scholarly fashion. As both are 
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honest, honourable, earnest, and in- 
quiring men, it is well for the inte- 
rests of free discussion and of truth 
that they should occasionally differ. 
We cannot expect, nor is it desir- 
able, that a Nonconformist divine, 
however liberal and large-minded, 
should always agree in his views 
with a Churchman. Though Dr. 
Vaughan is singularly free from 
anything like narrow-mindedness 
or bigotry, though he admits that 
the Church of Rome in her early 
days became strong by means of 
her better tendencies, and that her 
form of Christianity, imperfect as 
it may have been, still exercised 
a benign influence, which caused it 
to be treasured and transmitted, 
yet it is not to be expected that 
a writer, even so tolerant and well- 
judging, should find men equally 
tolerant and philosophic, or dis- 
posed to accept all his own views 
with respect to the Puritans and 
Cromwell. 

The third and concluding volume 
of Dr. Vaughan’s history is fully as 
interesting and more instructive 
than the two former ones. It brings 
the labours on which the author has 
been so long occupied to a close; 
and though the material is to a very 
large extent the well-known mate- 
rial of the past, yet it is arranged 
and recast in accordance with the 
writer’s long-declared and defined 
object. It is very true that history, 
taken in the largest and most philo- 
sophic sense of the word, means 
something broader and larger than 
this scheme; but Dr. Vaughan has 
wisely, we conceive, limited his la- 
bour to particular epochs in Eng- 
lish history, and, without denying 
the regular growth of society and 
events, or that moral. concatena- 
tion of causes depending on each 
other, and the result of a wisdom 
more than human, because infinite, 
he has selected particular epochs 
and events to which he has conse- 
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crated a larger share of attention 
than to minor matters. There is 
good warrant for this treatment of 
the subject in the literature of 
ancient, medieval, and modern 
times. Not to speak of Greece and 
Rome, Machiavel, Giannone, Da- 
vila, and Mariana, among conti- 
nental authors, selected certain ex- 
ceptional or abnormal epochs; and 
among ourselves, Lord Bacon, Lord 
Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and others, followed a like 
course. In France, the number of 
historians who have chosen to fix 
upon the French Revolution for an 
historical subject is named legion; 
but while they nearly all admit that 
the Revolution of 1789 was an irre- 
gular and anomalous moral convul- 
sion and outburst, most of them 
seek to explain the phenomena, not 
as a casual, inevitable, or fatal event, 
but as depending on a chain of 
causes, every one of which could be 
distinctly traced up to the time of 
Louis XITI., if not to a still earlier 
period. This was the course like- 
wise followed by an eminent exposi- 
tor of history at Cambridge, the late 
Professor Smyth, whose lectures on 
the subject of the French Revolu- 
tion have been published in three 
volumes. Dr. Vaughan nowhere 
contends that the life of society at 
large, or the march of humanity to- 
wards better things, is impeded by 
those desperate occasional and {ex- 
ceptional moral distempers, on 
which he lingers longer than on 
events of less momentous import- 
ance. All he contends for is, that 
historians generally have not exa- 
mined those events sufficiently cli- 
nically, so to speak, by the side of 
the fevered and suffering nation. 
So far from severing cause and ef- 
fect, as has been objected to him, 
Dr. Vaughan distinctly admits that 
the errors and the crimes of Mary 
Stuart may be traced to the taint of 
the Guise blood, as the errors of 
Charles I. may be traced to the dis- 
position and character of mind in- 
herited from—not to speak of the 
teaching, training, and example of 
—JamesI. In fact,a very consider- 
able portion of Dr. Vaughan’s last 
volume is written with a view to 
show that the character and system 
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of James I. contributed to prepare 
the catastrophe of his unfortunate 
son. 

The reign of James contains, 
doubtless, many a dark bad secret, 
which future inquirers may yet lay 
bare to the sun, with small advan- 
tage to the royal reputation; yet 
hardly can any discovery give a 
blacker shading to the portrait of 
that monarch than is presented in 
the sketch in the volume before us. 

The son of the beautiful and ac- 
complished Mary was without vi- 
gour either of mind or body. He 
had neither courage, sincerity, nor 
truthfulness; and his selfish pe- 
dantry, awkwardness, and gluttony 
were not his worst vices. On this 
topic we do not care to dwell at any 
length ; but abundant authority for 
all that is stated by Dr. Vaughan, 
and for more than he has stated, 
may be found in the collection of 
Lord Somers’s tracts, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The change from Elizabeth to 
James, says Dr. Vaughan, was every- 
where felt by the people as a per- 
sonal humiliation. And no wonder; 
for both old and young who had 
lived under the past reign must 
have contrasted the stately demean- 
our and queenly carriage of Eliza- 
beth with the squat figure and un- 
gainly carriage of the small, fat, 
flabby Scotchman, more like some 
clownish simpleton than a ruler of 
men. 

A king who could neither walk, 
ride, nor speak English, articulat- 
ing imperfectly from his ill-shaped 
mouth indifferent Latin and broad 
Scotch, was indeed a strange spec- 
tacle to English subjects. James, too, 
was surrounded by a set of needy de- 
pendants from his own country, who 
sought to make their fortune in 
England. So unanimous, however, 
were the people in the advantages 
of undisputed right, and the pros- 
pect of a union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland, that they 
received the great-grandson of Mar- 
garet of England and the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots, notwithstand- 
ing the coarse and contemptuous 
manner in which he spoke of his 
predecessor, with a certain amount 
of hopefulness and expectation. Nor 
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was it till by his proclamations he 
overstepped the law, by his colli- 
sions with his parliament, and by 
his attempts to coerce members, that 
James awakened a spirit of general 
discontent. This discontent was the 
fruitful seed-plot whence sprung 
great constitutional improvements. 
Out of it ultimately grew the right 
of the Commons to judge concerning 
disputed elections, to debate on all 
questions affecting Church and State, 


to impeach ministers of the crown, 


and to regulate customs at the 
ports. 

The great question to be deter- 
mined under the Tudor princes was, 
whether England was to be under a 
foreign ecclesiastic or to profess the 
Reformed faith. Under the Stuarts 
the great struggle was for tthe li- 
berty of the subject, and the future 
of that constitution whose blessings 
we now enjoy, and under whose segis 
we live. When the House of Stuart 
came to the throne, as Dr. Vaughan 
says, the whole of England was re- 
presented and impersonated in the 
King. J/, King, he truly remarks, 
was an expression charged with 
that loving and proud loyalty which 
had flowed on with our life’s blood 
through centuries. But it is a re- 
markable circumstance that in half 
a century from the death of Eliza- 
beth the man who had come by law 
and heritage to the English crown 
was sent to the scaffold, and Eng- 
land became a Republic. It is the 
causes of such a revolution that 
Dr. Vaughan traces, and on which 
he bestows a more careful study 
than on smaller events of subsidiary 
interest. The character of the sire 
was nearly as much accountable for 
the coming catastrophe of 1649 as 
the character of the son and suf- 
ferer ; for, as the author pertinently 
remarks, the Court and Government 
under James were to become to the 
reign of his successor what the Court 
and Government of Paris under 
Louis XV. were to become to the 
reign of Louis XVI. This fact has 
certainly not been brought out till 
now, and in this book, with due dis- 
tinctness and prominence in any 
one of our popular histories. 

A historian has to deal with 
events, not with speculations, and 
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it was no part of the business of 
Dr. Vaughan to do more than chro- 
nicle the character and death of the 
Prince of Wales, the elder brother 
of Charles I. This prince was in 
every sense a contrast to both his 
father and his younger brother. He 
differed as much from James and 
Charles as the late Duke of Kent, 
the father of her present Majesty, 
differed from George III., his fa- 
ther, or George IV., his brother, or 
as Alexander I. of Russia differed 
from his younger brother, the Arch- 
duke Constantine, the Governor and 
Viceroy of Poland. Brave, gene- 
rous, and ardent for fame, both the 
High Church and Puritan parties 
anticipated from Prince Henry’s 
reign measures of vigorous energy 
and enterprise, and had believed a 
civil war might have been pre- 
vented. But this was not to be; 
and Charles, of a different nature, 
and more susceptible of evil impres- 
sions, became mentally and morally 
depraved by the evil of the paternal 
example, and the ascendency which 
early in life the favourite Bucking- 
ham had acquired over him. It is 
a mistake to suppose, as some his- 
torians have imagined—but the de- 
lusion is dispelled by Dr. Vaughan 
—that at the period of the Stuart 
accession England was so backward, 
not to say barbarous, as our country 
is ordinarily represented. Though 
Spain and France had at that period 
lost their Cortes, Parliaments, and 
free institutions, and popular rights 
were nearly absorbed by an absolute 
authority, yet in England it was 
different. Our middle classes were 
even thus early increasing in wealth, 
in intelligence, and, therefore, in 
strength. Though loyal in the main 
to the crown, yet their loyalty pro- 
ceeded from a well-understood prin- 
ciple. It was not a blind, unrea- 
soning acquiescence, but a distinct 
conception, that if the crown had its 
prerogatives, the nobility their privi- 
leges, so also had the people their 
rights and liberties. ‘This sturdy 
feeling appeared amongst us long 
antecedent to the time of James: it 
existed in the days of Henry and 
Elizabeth. For though it is true 
that the power ceded to the Tudors 
was great—so great, that there were 
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times when all other powers paled 
before it, yet there were also seasons, 
as Dr. Vaughan remarks, when both 
Henry and Elizabeth were made to 
feel that their authority was far 
from being absolute—seasons when 
they were constrained to learn that 
there were great lines of protection 
thrown about the persons and the 
property of Englishmen, which it 
became the Monarch to respect. The 
frequency with which these two so- 
vereigns convened parliaments, and 
acted with them in the most weighty 
affairs, established, as is remarked 
in this volume, a mass of precedent, 
that could not conduce so largely to 
the dignity and authority of the 
crown, Without also simultaneously 
operating strongly in favour of the 
liberty of the subject. 

The causes which tended to 
weaken the power of the Crown 
under. James I. and to strengthen 
the power of the Parliament were 
many, and they are well detailed in 
this volume. One cause overlaying 
most others was the personal charac- 
ter of the King. His grandfather had 
married into the House of Guise; 
his mother was born of that mar- 
riage, and had been educated in that 
school. In families, as Dr. Vaughan 
well observes, moral as well as 
physical qualities are often heredi- 
tary. In the princes of the House 
of Stuart there was little of Gothic 
honesty, but much of the vanity, 
unsteadiness, and insincerity inci- 
dent to the Italian and Gallic stock 
from which they had sprung. Inde- 
pendently of this James had a super- 
abounding sense of his own import- 
ance, and of the divinity by which 
he was ‘ hedged in.’ In his ready 
acceptance by the English people 
he recognized only the proper 
corollary of his heaven-descended 
prerogative. When men listened 
with wonder—which was not, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson’s definition, 
‘involuntary praise ’"—to his strange 
discourses, he attributed their 
amazement to the extent of his 
learning and the indefeasible nature 
of his divine right and authority. 
At first and for a time these worse 
than follies were condoned and over- 
looked by his subjects, but a perse- 
verance in error provoked utterances 
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of national thought and feeling 
which day by day grew in intensity. 
Grave, honest, and generous men 
did not come into the service of the 
State in the reign of James; but 
they made themselves felt at inter- 
vals, and they did their work in 
season. 

While the domestic policy of the 
King was thus exceptionable, his 
foreign policy was as little satisfac- 
tory. It was unsatisfactory, not 
only to the Puritans, according to 
Dr. Vaughan, but to all sound Pro- 
testants. It had no religious prin- 
ciple—no nationality. Bohemia, by 
the votes of a majority of Calvinistic 
Reformers, offered its crown to Fre- 
derick, the son-in-law of James; and 
the new sovereign, with his queen, 
was crowned at Prague. England 
was ripe for a great effort in favour 
of a Protestant champion against 
Rome, Austria, and Spain; but 
the wretched pedant who then 
governed this country, had neither 
heart, feeling, nor courage, and gave 
no assistance to his son-in-law, 
though civil liberty and religious 
progress were inseparable from the 
struggle in which that Saxon land 
was engaged. In the Parliament of 
1621 Dr. Vaughan shows that an or- 
ganized opposition to the policy of 
the Court had already manifested it- 
self in the House of Peers as well as 
in the House of Commons. This, he 
concludes, was to be attributed in 
part to the meddling arrogance of 
Buckingham, in part to the advanc- 
ing temper of the times, which 
forced minds the least disposed to 
innovation into new modes of 
thought. There was much in the 
policy of James towards Ireland 
that was commendable ; and this is 
the one bright spot in his long 
reign. Dr. Vaughan’s retrospect of 
the reign is careful and just. 


Much [he says] had been done to show 
that in the English constitution proclama- 
tions were not to have the force of law, 
except as based upon law; and the Com- 
mons moreover had assumed a power—a 
dangerous power—of summoning political 
offenders to its bar, But the policy of the 
King consisted from first to last of an artful 
attempt to wring as much money as possi- 
ble from the subject, while ceding as little 
as possible in return, Majesty itself de- 
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scended to teach the wealthy, and many 
below the wealthy, to pour contempt on all 
piety not after the Court pattern, to sneer 
at professions of conscientiousness, and even 
at a regard to decency, 


Such was the complexion of 
affairs when Charles I. succeeded to 
his father in 1625. The influence 
of the father’s teaching and example 
on the conduct of the son is thus 
sketched, faithfully taken from MS. 
letters of that son, written. before or 
soon after his accession :— 


It was hardly possible that the constant 
lessons of James on the virtues of kingcraft 
should have been made so familiar to 
Charles wholly without effect. Nor was it 
probable that the duplicities into which the 
prince had been himself initiated in the late 
transactions with Spain, and in the subse- 
quent negotiations with France, would leave 
his mind firmly set against vice in that 
dangerous form in the time to come, The 
discoursing on politics to which he had 
listened, from his boyhood upwards, had 
placed popular rights before him as so much 
licence which had been either extorted from 
the crown, or ceded by it, and which might 
be justly reclaimed on the first convenient 
occasion. How to cozen the tribunes and 
demagogues calling themselves the House 
of Commons, using them with as much ad- 
vantage, and at as little cost as possible, 
was almost the beginning and the end of 
the talk heard by him on State matters, 
Large views, great principles—principles 
having respect to the great Protestant in- 
terests, and to the liberties of Europe—were 
not only without favour, but were utterly 
proscribed in the circle where the concep- 
tions of his youth and manhood had been 
formed, The infirmities of character which 
he too soon betrayed were such as might 
have been expected in one so descended, and 
who had been so schooled. 


The reign of favouritism com- 
menced by James was continued 
under his son. To Carr, Viscount 
Rochester, and afterwards Earl of 
Somerset, succeeded, in the last 
reign, Buckingham; and the favour 
of Buckingham still continued. He 
was sent over to Paris to bring the 
new Queen, Henrietta Maria, to 
England; but the daughter of that 
Henry IV. (who would not lose 
France for a mass) was a Papist, 
and she brought over with her a 
cloud of priests, who would cele- 
brate the Popish service overtly in 
the palace despite Acts of Parlia- 
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ment. The King, as was his wont, 
compromised the affair by directing 
the ceremonies of the Romish Church 
to be strictly private. Parliament 
soon voted a sum of money to aid 
the Huguenots of La Rochelle; but 
Parliament and the country heard 
with indignation that the King and 
Buckingham had ordered the Admi- 
ral to surrender the vessels for the 
use of Louis, and the seamen to be 
employed against the garrison of La 
Rochelle. Turpitude such as this 
caused the gravest imputations of 
treachery and insincerity to be cast 
upon the King. Captains of ships 
and sailors in numbers joined the 
Huguenot defenders; and the con- 
sequence of the whole proceeding 
was, that the character of Charles 
was branded with falseness, insin- 
cerity, and indirectness. 

It is not possible to realize the 
conception of the crisis foreshadowed 
in Dr. Vaughan’s second chapter, 
which he calls the ‘Crisis and the 
Law,’ without obtaining an answer 
to the question, What was English 
Puritanism? In no historical work 
that has yet been published do we 
find this question so satisfactorily 
answered. Any one desirous of 
hearing what can be fairly said in 
favour of Puritanism will carefully 
read the chapters first and second of 
the tenth book, contained in the 
second volume, and the second 
chapter, commencing at p. 125, in 
the volume now under review. We 
do not say that all Dr. Vaughan’s 
statements, as tothe history of Puri- 
tanism and the Puritans, are to be 
fully and unhesitatingly accepted ; 
but we do say that, for a light of 
nonconformity, his statement of the 
opinions and views of Puritans is 
singularly fair, calm, and judicial. 
He does not, like Lingard, in refer- 
ence to Romanism, conceal the hate- 
ful and intolerant portions of the 
creed, to which he belongs, or up- 
hold Puritanism—as Lingard does 
tomanism—as the only one consis- 
tent system. He admits, on the 
contrary, that many of the views of 
the Puritans were extremely narrow, 
and that their spirit verged on into- 
lerance; but these, he plausibly 
urges, were the faults of their pecu- 
liar position and of the times in 
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which they lived. It is a candid 
and a not unimportant admission 
made by one of the foremost—if not, 
indeed, the very foremost—men in 
the Independent Congregation, that 
the design of the leaders of Puri- 
tanism was to make the National 
Church a church according to the 
Puritans, and not a church accord- 
ing to the Bishops, or to any coun- 
cil of the State. 

In this he does not struggle 
against the conclusion that they 
deserved to be resisted as they 
were resisted by the Independents, 
men of bolder and broader views, 
who, in claiming liberty of con- 
science, claimed it not selfishly for 
themselves alone, but for all man- 
kind. While candidly allowing the 
defects of the Puritans, however, 
Dr. Vaughan always strenuously, 
and often successfully, contends that 
they deserve credit and gratitude 
for the force and vigour with which 
they insisted on Scripture authority, 
and of individual conscience as 
against both King and Church. 
Candid Churchmen, at least of the 
Broad Church school, will, we think, 
‘even go so far as to admit that in 
thus acting, the Puritans, even while 
imperfectly understanding liberty, 
manfully battled against regal and 
priestly tyranny. Without loving 
or defending Puritanism, it were 
unjust not to take into consideration 
the causes that moulded and shaped 
the character and opinions of these 
men, and gave therh courage in a 
dark and dreadful hour of the na- 
tion’s fate. The Puritans had their 
errors, but they were neither fools 
nor knaves, nor, in general, hypo- 
crites or canters, though there were 
some hypocrites and canters among 
them, as there are amongst the most 
orthodox Churchmen. Dr. Vaughan 
allows that they were in many cases 
open to the imputation of spiritual 
pride; but he contends, and not 
without some show of reason, that 
their profuse use of scriptural words 
and phrases was not wonderful— 
nay, was natural—when the English 
Bible had not very long appeared in 
print. Dr. Vaughan says, and says 
truly, that Puritanism never could 
have become the great power which 
it grew to among Englishmen if it 
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had been a mere hollow hypocrisy 
ora sham. That the doctrines of 
Puritanism were occasionally exag- 
gerated by fanatics or travestied by 
pious fools, Dr. Vaughan does not 
deny: he even admits that there 
were men of little principle even 
among their leaders; but the cause 
is not to be judged of by men of 
this stamp, but by the nobler, and 
grander, and better natures, exhibit- 
ing heroic civil courage and pure 
self-sacrifice. 

We have not ourselves any very 
hearty sympathy with Puritanism, 
but we are constrained to admit 
that it is rendered less unlovely, 
less austere, and less forbidding in 
these pages. The fact that English 
Puritanism embraced not only the 
strong feeling of the middle and 
lower classes, but much of the in- 
telligence and culture of the classes 
above them, is nowhere so distinctly 
and vividly brought out as-in this 
volume. There were many men in 
this now happy land—men of the 
stamp of Laud, or the more vigo- 
rous and able Wentworth — who 
looked approvingly on at the despe- 
rate deeds of the sanguinary Tilly 
and ‘the soldiers of Christ and the 
Pope,’ as these butchers were im- 
piously called; but the Puritans 
and the Calvinists of Scotland shared 
not, to their honour be it said, these 
feelings. The Puritans were as 
deeply moved to indignation by the 
foreign as by the home policy of the 
monarch. They regarded the events 
on the Rhine and at La Rochelle 
with nearly as much indignation as 
they looked on the misdeeds perpe- 
trated at home. It was, however, a 
mistake to suppose that the discon- 
tent and disaffection created by the 
measures of Charles were confined 
to the Puritan and patriot parties 
alone. The discontent, as this 
volume shows, was general among 
all classes, excepting placemen and 
courtiers; and of this the evidence 
is accumulating every day by inde- 
pendent inquiries, such as Dr. 
Vaughan has made. Men of the 
stamp of Lord John Manners, and 
romantic young ladies who acquire 
some of their notions of history 
from novels written in praise of the 
chivalry of the cavaliers, may still 
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talk of ‘ those horrid Puritans ;’ but 
the better and more tolerant class of 
even English Tories, whose ances- 
tors served under the standard of 
Charles, now generally admit that 
there was a moral earnestness, an 
ardour of conviction about the Pu- 
ritans which renders a cause always 
formidable, if not always successful. 
Even Hume admits that from the 
period of the murder of Bucking- 
ham, Charles became his own minis- 
ter; and the monarch’s stiff-necked 
and stubborn persistence in acting 
on the principles early instilled 
into his mind, confirmed by fresh 
evidence from the State-Paper Office, 
prove that the King’s own dogged 
and uncontrollable will, his personal 
interference, and his desire to govern 
alone, was the primary cause of all 
his misfortunes. 

In this volume it is made more 
apparent than it has ever been 
made before, that every concession 
made by the monarch was made 
with a reserve and reticence emi- 
nently insincere and Jesuitical. 
The King, in truth, never made a 
concession in favour of the subject 
that he did not resolve to retract 
or neutralize. In dealing with a 
ruler of such abounding insincerity 
there could be neither trust nor com- 
promise. The autocratic tendencies 
of the monarch were fostered by the 
influence of his queen, a woman of 
beauty and courage, who was conti- 
nually spurring her husband on to 
play the despot’s part. Hence suc- 
cessive Parliaments were called to- 
gether only to be dissolved. Sir 
John Elliot’s denunciation of mi- 
nisters led to the dissolution of the 
third parliament. The Petition of 
Right conceded some of the points 
at issue between the King and his 
subjects ; but the conduct of Charles 
in regard to it had still further 
tended to destroy confidence between 
King and people. The King him- 
self, therefore, must be held in the 
greatest degree accountable for all 
the miseries of an after time. In 
some respects Charles appears more 
favourably in history than his father, 
but there was much of the old 
leaven in him. He was very nearly 
as obstinate as his father, and enter- 
tained scarcely a less exalted opi- 
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nion of his own authority. Of James 
Dr. Vaughan says— 


But the King was not to be convinced. 
Resistance to his will was always regarded 
as factious—as the perpetration of wrong, 
and of wrong verging upon treason and 
impiety. He would gladly have substituted 
an imperial despotism, based on the civil 
law, in the place of the system of liberty 
based on the English constitution. Had he 
possessed the power, he was fully satisfied 
that the right to do so was inseparable from 
his office. At the same time, in the in- 
tellectual and in the moral character of the 
King, there was almost everything that 
could tend to give to such pretensions the 
appearance of a grotesque absurdity. 


Of this grotesqueness there was 
no touch in the composition of 
Charles, for he was grave, gentle- 
manly, dignified, and elaborately 
ceremonious ; but he was also eva- 
sive, shifty, and insincere, and pot- 
tered in a double sense on every 
momentous question. It is, there- 
fore, truthfully, and with reason, 
that Dr. Vaughan says that distrust 
of royalty grew by degrees to be a 
prevailing sentiment. He thus 
sums upthe character of Charles :— 


In nearly all respects Charles proved a 
true representative of the house of Stuart 
—arbitrary, obstinate, insincere, revenge- 
ful. Great indeed was the discordance be- 
tween the spirit of the sovereign and the spirit 
of the nation he was called upon to govern. 
On the side of the King we see a limited 
intellect, of artificial culture, coupled with 
acold and suspicious temper, and with a 
dreamy and mystical worship of kingly and 
priestly power. On the side of the nation, 
we see, in the main, fixed principles, the 
clear head, and a stout heart, bent upon 
upholding the national liberty and honour. 
So long as sovereign and subject shall be 
goverued by such tendencies, there can be 
little agreement between them, Charles 
was, on the whole, the best of his family 
known to this country, but the dangerous 
elements in his character were of a grave 
description, and not to be eradicated. 


The appeal to the sword, in deal- 
ing with such a man, though dan- 
gerous, became unavoidable; and, 
after a long life spent in considering 
questions connected with English 
history, the author says— 


We feel no difficulty in affirming that 
the Parliamentarians could not wisely have 
taken a course materially different. The 
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limits which they sought to impose on 
kingly power may have been too narrow ; 
but with such a monarch, and in such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been suicidal in 
the popular leaders to have exacted much 
less as the basis of security for themselves 
and their adherents. 


Of the Royalist army a fair and 
unprejudiced account is given. 
They are represented as coming 
from the higher and lower classes, 
with here and there a few from the 
middle ranks. They were for the 
most part men of unsettled prin- 
‘ ciples and loose habits, their com- 
manders young men of ancient 
lineage, accustomed to a revelling 
self-indulgence generally incompa- 
tible with and often destructive of 
discipline; some were soldiers of 
fortune from the wars of Germany 
or the Low Countries, careless how 
they employed their swords and 
preying alike impartially on friends 
and foes where booty was the object. 

The Parliamentarians, on the 
other hand, are justly described by 
uniform principles well understood, 
and by objects more distinctly de- 
fined. There were among them some 
eminent peers and several wealthy 
landowners; but they were espe- 
cially recruited from among the 
merchants, traders, dealers, and 
chapmen of the towns, and a majo- 
rity of the stalwart yeomanry. 
Though most of the birth and chi- 
valry of the country ranged itself 
on the side of the King, yet the 
sinew, bone, and real muscle and 
strength of the nation ranged itself 
on the side of the Parliament. On 
that side were the men who appre- 
ciated what Englishmen had done 
in all antecedent time towards giving 
a real security to the persons and 
properties of Englishmen. At first 
the aim of the leaders was to re- 
strain the high prerogative notions 
of the sovereign within constitu- 
tional limits. Neither the over- 
throw of the monarchy nor the abo- 
lition of the kingly office were at 
first contemplated. Dr. Vaughan 
candidly admits this fact. The ex- 
treme measures which subsequently 
ended in the death of the King arose 
partly from the monarch’s own va- 
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cillation and untrustworthiness, 
partly from the inordinate desire to 
command of the Protector, ‘a man, 
who, to use the language of Burke, 
‘in whom ambition had not wholly 
suppressed, but only suspended the 
sentiments of religion and the love 
(as far as it could consist with his 
designs) of fair and honourable re- 
putation.’ 

There are those who might sup- 
pose that an eminent Nonconfor- 
mist divine who has written so 
strongly, so laudably, on the 
cases of Raleigh and Elliot, and 
others, who were the victims of the 
arbitrary power of James and 
Charles, and who sympathises so 
deeply, and often so justly with the 
patriots and Puritans, would speak 
of the execution of Charles as a par- 
tisan taking a one-sided view. Not 
so, however. Dr. Vaughan uses lan- 
guage befitting a Christian minister 
and a gentleman :— 


Throughout these trying scenes, Charles 
acquitted himself with a selt-possession, and 
a natural dignity, which may well awaken 
our admiration and our sympathy. When 
the fatal summons was announced, he 
passed from the end of the gallery in White- 
hall, to the floor of the scaffold, through an 
opening made in the wall. At some dis- 
tance before him were the block, the axe, 
and the executioner in a mask, The plat- 
form was hung with black. Around it 
were several lines of infantry and cavalry, 
In the space beyond was an immense crowd 
of spectators, From the distance to which 
the people were removed by the military 
the king could not address himself to them; 
but he delivered a short speech to those 
who were near him, He declared that he 
forgave all who were concerned in bringing 
him to such an end. He did not account 
the sentence passed upon him as approved 
by the parliament of England or by its 
people. He had not been without his 
faults, particularly in consenting to the death 
of Strattord ; but he declared that the whole 
guilt of the late war rested with his oppo- 
nents, and not with him. Before God, he 
could aver, it had never been his intention 
to encroach upon the privileges of pavlia- 
ment, But the people of England would 
never be happy until a king should be 
among them possessed of the powers which 
belong to him by law; until the Church 
should be restored as in former days; nor 
until men should learn to admit that ‘so- 
vereign and subject are clean different 
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things ’"—all government being a matter 
belonging to the former, and ‘in nothing 
pertaining to the latter.” Having given 
expression to these sentiments—sentiments 
which show that to his last moments he 
could not understand the position proper to 
a constitutional sovereign—Charles con- 
versed for a little with Juxon; then laid 
his neck upon the block, gave the appointed 
signal, and at one blow the head was severed 
from the body. 


The retrospect of the reign is thus 
fairly given :— 


Such was the close of the struggle be- 
tween Charles I. and that portion of his 
people who would not be governed accord- 
ing to his principles, The crisis in which 
the appeal was to the law, had been fol- 
lowed by a crisis in which appeal was to 
the sword, and this was the result. The 
men who called this tragic scene into exist- 
ence were of two parties—the Independents, 
and the religious men allied with them, in 
whose case the religious motive was promi- 
nent; and the Republicans, in whose mind 
the political motive, nurtured by ideas of 
patriotism derived from their admiration of 
the republics of antiquity, took precedence, 
But there were both Independents and Re- 
publicans who protested against this ex- 
treme policy ; and among those who were 
in the beginning of this strife, there were 
none to suspect such an issue, The church, 
the peerage, the monarchy,—all are pros- 
trate; the doom of the misguided king 
presenting the culminating point in this 
memorable series of reverses. Concession 
in time, and in good faith, might have 
prevented all this. 

It should be confessed that the men who 
were now in possession of the supreme 
power were the men to whom it rightly 
pertained. The appeal had been to the 
sword, and the sword had declared in their 
favour, But their final proceedings against 
the king will ever be variously judged, 
The execution of the king may have been 
both an error and a crime, but the general 
policy of the men chargeable with that 
deed was on the whole rational and just. 
They were right in accounting Charles 
utterly untrustworthy. They were right 
in resisting the Presbyterians at West- 
minster quite as sternly as they had re- 
sisted the Cavaliers at Naseby. Not to 
have taken the latter course would have 
been a surrender of the liberty they had 
gained, a grave wrong to their country. 
As we have seen, the army under Fairfax 
and Cromwell did not consist of merce- 
naries, but of men prepared to return to 
their social relations the moment the liber- 
ties for which they had taken up arms 
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should be secured. Power is now in their 
hands; and they are satisfied that it be- 
hoves them to retain it, until they can 
bring the Presbyterians on the one side, 
and the Royalists on the other, to such 
terms as may guarantee a reasonable mea- 
sure of equal liberty to all parties, 

But a revolution which has left so little 
from the past is a change which must 
entail deep inquietude on the future. The 
successful power in such cases is sure to 
include the seeds of division within itself; 
and the vanquished power is sure to be 
much too strong not to be aware of its 
strength, and too sensible to injury not to 
be disposed to make a new trial of that 
strength whenever circumstances may seem 
to promise a chance of success. As a rule, 
revolutions, to be safe and permanent, 
must be based on moderation, and on a 
manifest sense of right and humanity. To 
necessitate such extreme forms of change 
as we have now described, is to necessitate 
a long continuance of bitter disaffection, 
and almost to ensure the kind of reaction 
which seems for a while to undo ali that 
has been done. What we want in the 
history of nations is growth, and growth is 
silent and gradual. But governments may 
become so had as to resist all ordinary 
efforts towards improvement. Resistance in 
such cases becomes excess, and excess gene- 
rates protracteddisorganization and suffering. 


Dr. Vaughan admits that the 
establishment of the Commonwealth 
was not the act of the people of 
England. Not more than one-fifth 
of their number could be said to 
approve of what had been done. 
The responsibility rested with the 
army and with some fifty persons 
who occupied the place of the five 
hundred assembled as the Commons 
of England in 1640. To give a 
little more apparent authority to its 
acts, the House of Commons in- 
vited some of the expelled members 
to return, and issued writs to those 
places where the influence of the 
government was most powerful 
requiring new elections. By this 
means the number of the members 
were raised to one hundred and 
fifty, but not more than half this 
number were in regular attendance. 
The military chiefs, however, in- 
sisted on the wisdom and justice of 
their policy. To their thinking, and 
probably they judged rightly, the 
only choice they had was between 
such a government as this and the 
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ascendency of the Presbyterians and 
Royalists, who would inevitably 
bring back the old civil wrongs and 
the old ecclesiastical intolerance. 
Revolutions, as all history proves, 
are almost uniformly the work of 
active, energetic, and daring minori- 
ties; and no one who looks at the 
course of events so lucidly and can- 
didly detailed by Dr. Vaughan, can 
say that it was otherwise in this im- 
portant, or as some would say, this 
deplorable passage in our national 
history. No one who regarded the 
contending parties at the earlier 
period of the struggle, however, 
would, on the doctrine of probabi- 
lities, have predicted success for the 
popular party. Allowing the spirit, 
sagacity, civil ardour, and reli- 
gious fervour of the leaders—allow- 
ing also the full extent of the civil 
and religious oppression which their 
followers endured, still the victims 
_were but as a small minority com- 
pared with the great mass of the 
nobility, gentry, and people of Eng- 
land whose sympathies and feelings, 
though not always over-demonstra- 
tive, inclined to the cause of the 
King and the Cavaliers. The influ- 
ence of the aristocracy and the 
church were at this period greater 
than they have ever since been, and 
the Royalists possessed advantages 
in organization, in military training, 
in discipline, in credit, and in re- 
sources which the Parliamentarians 
did not at first enjoy. But notwith- 
standing these early impediments, 
the Parliamentarians, in the end, 
triumphed because they had to deal 
with a king who never knew when 
properly to yield or when pro- 
perly to resist. Now vacillating 
and obstinately resisting, then 
again complying, Charles never 
seems to have adopted the right 
course at the right time. By his 
duplicity and insincerity, he de- 
ceived alike friends and foes. By 
his weakness he deadened the en- 
thusiasm and abated the hopes of his 
followers. Well has Rochefoucauld 
said,—‘ Tl n’y a qu’un seul défaut 
qu’on ne sauraient jamais corriger, 
c’est la faillesse.’ Weakness, too, is 
generally accompanied by duplicity ; 
and in the science of insincerity the 
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monarch proved himself a perfect 
master. When men lose confidence 
in the leader of a cause, the cause 
itself is generally doomed to dis- 
aster. It was the misfortune of the 
King, too, to be opposed to a man 
of a deep and sagacious mind, who 
from the beginning enjoyed and re- 
tained the confidence of his fol- 
lowers, and was at all times distin- 
guished by sagacity, vigour, firm- 
ness, and inflexibility. The author 
of this history has so long reflected 
on the character of Cromwell, and 
has written in time long past, and 
when he had no backer whatever, 
so much concerning the great Pro- 
tector, in the very same spirit that 
he writes now, that we cannot expect 
him to change or modify his esti- 
mate of the statesman, the soldier, 
the ruler, and the man whom he vin- 
dicated thirty years ago, in 1864, 
when so much new matter has been 
revealed to the world, sustaining and 
fortifying his earlier and almost 
solitary estimate. That the author 
entirely sympathises with and 
greatly admires Cromwell, there 
cannot be adoubt; butin no part of 
his work does he go the length of 
making him an idol as Macaulay 
does William III. But it cannot be 
denied that Dr. Vaughan treads on 
very dangerous ground in maintain- 
ing that Cromwell became an arbi- 
trary ruler from ‘the necessities of 
his position.’ Ifthe plea of neces- 
sity be thus put forward in justifi- 
cation, we have the doctrine of that 
which must be, and cannot be other- 
wise—which is but the euphemism 
for inevitable fate; and the tyrants 
and scourgers of the earth at all 
times—whether past, or present, or, 
unhappily, to come—desire to have 
no better doctrine to sustain 
their iniquities. Napoleon I., in 
the worst, the most personally 
ggressive, and the most danger- 
ous and wicked portion of his 
selfish career, hypocritically and 
mendaciously maintained that he 
also had only become an arbitrary 
ruler from ‘the necessities of his 
position.” The necessities of a 
despot’s position are, as a great 
judge said of equity (as compared 
with the strictness of common law), 
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long or short as suits a lord chan- 
cellor’s convenience or conscience, 
or peradventure the length of his 
vordship’s foot. The doctrine of 
necessity is, in truth, an exceedingly 
dangerous one, and has been made 
py the Napoleonic historian, M. 
Thiers, to cover every enormity, 
however hateful. There is unfortu- 
nately among the vulgar herd of 
yen of all nations and times a de- 
sire to pay almost divine honours 
to triumphant success and to the 
swift and irresistible predominance 
of amere stratocracy. This dispo- 
sition and feeling of the masses has 
been greatly whetted by Mr. Car- 
lyle’s panegyrics on what he calls, 
in his Life of Frederick I1., the vera- 
cities. But tyranny and slavery 
are not the less evils because they 
are christened with a softer name. 
A great orator and patriot, Grattan, 
in speaking of the downfall of the 
first Bonaparte, said, ‘If a prince 
takes Venice we are indignant; but 
if he seizes on a great part of Europe, 
stands covered with the blood of 
millions, and the spoils of half man- 
kind, our indignation ceases; vice 
becomes gigantic, conquers the un- 
derstanding, and mankind begin by 
wonder and conclude by worship.’ 
Expressions of this kind, ‘ necessi- 
ties of position,’ are now to be 
especially eschewed; for let us re- 
member that there is again an Em- 
pire in France, and an Emperor 
whose desires are the only rule of 
his public and private conduct. 
There is, however, little or no 
analogy, Dr. Vaughan would pro- 
bably contend, between the charac- 
ters of Cromwell and Napoleon I. 
Cromwell’s was certainly no vulgar 
nature. He was a gentleman by birth, 
by fortune, and by education, and 
always associated with gentlemen. 
He was not born among Corsican 
bandits nor cradled in the chicanery 
of a petit procureur, half pirate, half 
attorney. There may have been a 
lurking personality in the ambition 
of Cromwell, but there was in ‘it 
also a far larger substratum of 
patriotism and public duty. Napo- 
leon’s ambition, on the other hand, 
was altogether selfish and purely 
personal. He wished not merely 
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to rule and subdue France, but to 
rule and subdue Europe, to amaze, 
to dazzle, and to overpower every 
will but his own lawless and im- 
perious one. He had no sympa- 
thies with race or country; and if 
he held no nation had rights but 
France, it was not that he cared 
a rush for France, but because he 
was the absolute master of France 
and Frenchmen, and made them 
and their military qualities his in- 
struments for the subjugation of 
other lands. Napoleon made him- 
self Emperor of France, made his 
son King of Rome, made his son- 
in-law Viceroy of Italy, made his 
brother-in-law King of Naples, made 
his brothers Kings of Holland, Spain, 
and Westphalia, and made his go- 
vernment a military government 
‘in much like the Roman legions 
in Rome’s worst time, Italica or 
Rapax, responsible to nothing, nor 
God, nor man.’ Cromwell did no- 
thing of this kind; and though he 
went beyond the law and felt him- 
self above it, yet he ruled this land 
with equity and judgment. Even 
when he marched a file of soldiers 
to the House, and said to the 
Speaker, ‘Remove that bauble, he 
retained the forms of legal govern- 
ment. He confiscated no Cavaliers’ 
lands; nay, he even settled pensions 
on the widows and children of gen- 
tlemen who died fighting against 
him. Cromwell, unlike the modern 
tyrant, respected treaties and kept 
his word as a gentleman. He shot 
none of the Stuart family, direct or 
collateral, in the ditch at Deptford, 
as the Duke d’Enghien was shot in 
the fosse at Vincennes. Ireland 
and Scotland became quiet under 
his sway, and we gained by his 
efforts Jamaica and Dunkirk. 
Parcere subjectis, debellare superbos, 
was his motto. He kept France 
and Spain in check, but admitted 
the United Provinces to an equal 
alliance. He protected the Pro- 
testants of the valleys of Piedmont, 
and warned the minister of France 
that if the Vaudois were persecuted 
he would hold him and his master 
responsible. The whole business of 
the nation passed through his hands. 
He ruled the army, the navy, the 
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law, the church, and guided the 
general domestic and foreign policy 
of the country. He sought out with 
great solicitude and selection—to 
use the language of Burke—and 
even from the party most opposite to 
his designs, men of weight and de- 
corum of character ; men unstained 
with the violence of the times, 
and with hands not fouled with 
confiscation and sacrilege. He chose 
Hale for chief justice, though that 
great lawyer refused to take the 
oaths or to acknowledge the legality 
of his government. The answer of 
Cromwell was, that since he did 
not approve his title, all he required 
of him was to administer in a man- 
ner agreeable to his pure senti- 
ments and unspotted character that 
justice without which human society 
cannot subsist. He said it was not 
his particular government, but civil 
order itself which he wished the 
judge to support. Here shone the 
pure patriot above the dynastic and 
selfish egotist of modern times with 
whom it is the fashion to compare 
Cromwell. Cromwell, too, wished 
to reform the law, to secure free- 
dom of trade and the growth of 
manufactures. He clearly saw that 
Popery, in its full and swelling Ul- 
tramontane development, was incon- 
sistent with all civil freedom and 
all good government, and he there- 
fore held that England could only be 
great as a Protestant power. 

Under his short sway, instead of 
reducing the navy at the conclu- 
sion of the war in 1654, he ordered 
all the ships to be repaired and put 
into good condition. He further 
ordered new ships to be built, and 
filled the storehouses and magazines 
with all the necessaries for a fleet, 
as though it had been a time of the 
greatest danger. He procured an 
annual grant of £400,000 for the 
expense of the navy, which at his 
death, in 1658, consisted of double 
the number of ships existing at the 
commencement of the civil war. 

The reasons of the policy of 
Cromwell are thus ingeniously, 
though we believe in the main cor- 
rectly given :— 


It is not possible that a correct judgment 
should be formed with regard to the con- 
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duct of Cromwell in these proceedings, 
without a careful attention to the character 
and relations of the parties into which the 
nation was at that time divided. The 
Independents throughout the country were 
with Cromwell, and they were especially 
strong in the army, both among officers 
and men, Opposed to them were the 
Royalists, the Presbyterians, and the rigid 
Republicans, who were severally bent on 
establishing their respective schemes, all of 
which, either intrinsically or from circum- 
tances, were so many schemes of tyranny. 
Cromwell resisted all these combinations, 
partly by the aid of the minority through 
England who were attached to his rule, 
and especially by means of the army, The 
language of the Protector in so doing was 
—The majority of the old adherents to the 
Stuarts are in no temper to be very con- 
siderate about the liberties of the country, 
either civil or religious, if once in a posi- 
tion to return to their old courses; the 
Presbyterians, for the greater part, have 
become indifferent to the great cause of 
civil right, and disposed to set up an eccle- 
siastical machinery not a whit less oppres- 
sive than that of Laud and his coadjutors, 
and would at once hail a Stuart king who 
should promise them power in that form; 
while the Republicans, if in theory more 
favourable to freedom, being so small a 
minority, could not be expected to retain 
ascendency for a month without resorting 
to the miserable hypocrisy of upholding 
the iron rule of a military oligarchy under 
the specious name of a commonwealth, 
Cromwell maintained accordingly, and with 
manifest justice, that for the present, an 
enlightened regard to the interest of the 
nation required that the most vigorous 
efforts should be made to prevent the com- 
plete success of any one of these parties, 
and to balance them against each other, so 
as to bring them at last to some common 
ground of settlement. His experiments in 
convening his several parliaments, were all 
designed to facilitate such an adjustment 
of differences by mutual concession as 
should be most in accordance, in the 
circumstances, with mutual right and 
duty. Unhappily, in his time, the enmi- 
ties of the several factions were not to be 
so far controlled, either by reason or hu- 
manity, as to allow the country to realize 
the prosperity and greatness which it might 
have derived from his large and equitable 
policy. 

The following remarks fairly sum 


up the great merits of the Pro- 
tector :— 


When Cromwell spoke, as he sometimes 
did, of not having sought the position which 
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he filled, he no doubt spoke what was sub- 
stantially true. Every signal service he 
had rendered opened the way before him to 
something higher. The successive proofs 
of his transcendent capacity were the steps 
which, without any effort on his part, 
must have raised him by degrees to some 
such place as was at length assigned to him. 
By every step, moreover, in his sponta- 
neous career, he became more committed to 
the popular cause, and more bound, by the 
law of self-preservation, to uphold that 
cause, Such a man, once entered on such 
a course, could not look back. It would 
have been self-destruction to have done so. 
The more he did, the more powerful he 
needed to become if his advanced ground 
was to be safe ground, Ambition might 
have disposed him to look thus higher and 
higher still ; but apart from all selfishness 
in that form, circumstances made it im- 
perative that his history should be of that 
complexion ; «and the instincts of his nature 
must have prompted him to adjust himself 
to those circumstances, 

No English sovereign has governed Eng- 
land more constitutionally, none so liberally 
as Cromwell would have governed it, had 
the men of his generation been more men 
of his own order, In his mind we see the 
England not of merely of his own day, but 
of a day still to come. He was aman of 
his own age sufficiently to be its leader. 
3ut he was sufficiently in advance of his 
age to have to bear the penalty commonly 
awaiting men who become offenders in that 
form, It was in his heart to have governed 
justly, humanely, magnanimously. But 
the men about him were wanting in the 
large thought, and in the large-heartedness, 
without which it was not possible that his 
policy should be realised. 


It should always be borne in 
mind that Cromwell came into a 
heritage of division and disorder, 
when men’s minds were exacerbated 
with civil and religious animosities. 
He had to combat by his own en- 
ergies the cankers and contentions 
incident to a long civil war. Dr. 
Vaughan admits that many of his 
acts are indefensible on the strict 
principles of constitutional law, but 
he urges that it is unjust to judge a 
revolutionary and exceptional period 
by the every-day rules prevailing in 
ordinary times. It should be re- 
membered that when the King was 
vanquished and had disappeared 
from the scene, the struggle was not 
over. Far from it. There was con- 
spiracy, intrigue, and plotting, and 
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it was therefore necessary that the 
Protector should be armed at all 
points. Dr. Vaughan undisguisedly 
sympathises with the adherents of 
Cromwell, and we do not say that 
he is wrong. Cromwell succeeded 
to the burden of power because he 
was believed to be the most vigor- 
ous and fitting man to save Eng- 
land from anarchy. He proved 
himself to be a great and vigorous 
ruler. He raised the nation from 
the prostrate condition in which it 
had been left by James and Charles, 
and the consequence was that our 
country became feared and respected 
in every court and cabinet of Eu- 
rope. 

The struggle between the Stuarts 
and the people of England was ter- 
minated by the Revolution of 1688. 
The moderate form of that revolu- 
tion may be attributed to the leaders 
of the Whig party, and to the wis- 
dom, judgment, and well-balanced 
intellect of William himself. ‘The 
social influences,’ says Dr. Vaughan, 
‘which restrained this great settle- 
ment within moderate limits, and 
made it permanent, were hereditary 
rank and religious conviction.’ With 
the Revolution of 1688 the volume 
appropriately closes, but there are 
chapters on the national progress 
since that period. Generally speak- 
ing, nothing can be better than the 
chapter on Social Life. The growth 
of our population, the progress of 
the revenue, the state of agricul- 
ture, the woollen and cotton trades, 
our bad roads, the progress of Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield, the pack- 
horse, the waggon, and the stage 
coach, are all admirably traced ; but 
as the work is sure to speedily reach 
a second edition, we would suggest 
that the chapter on the Army, and 
more especially the chapter on the 
Navy, should be increased and ren- 
dered more complete by the inser- 
tion of additional matter. Few 
know better than Dr. Vaughan that 
one of the chief claims of Henry 
VIII. on the gratitude of English- 
men is that he laid the foundation 
and settled the construction of the 
navy. Elizabeth also augmented 
the salaries of her naval officers, and 
continued the good work commenced. 
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by her father. She issued orders 
for preserving timber fit for ship- 
building, caused her magazines to 
be filled with stores, and ordered 
many pieces of brass and iron cannon 
to be cast. ‘There was no sovereign 
more prudent in the outlay of 
money ; yet in 1589, in order toaug- 
ment her maritime force, her ma- 
jesty settled a part of her revenue 
for the ordinary supply of the navy, 
amounting to £9000 a year. 

A less warlike sovereign than 
James never occupied the throne, 
yet he expended £50,000 annually 
on our dockyards, exclusive of tim- 
ber from the royal forests to the 
amount of £36,000 per annum. 

What Cromwell did in this re- 
spect we have already shown. His 
care of the navy and jealousy of 
England’s flag show him to have 
been one of the greatest and wisest 
rulers and statesmen, as he was 
confessedly one of the greatest sol- 
diers, whom England has produced. 
Even James II., who was a sailor 
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king, did his duty in this regard, 
as may be seen from the reports of 
Lord Falkland and Sir J. Nas- 
borough. From 1688 to 1863 this 
system of fostering the navy con- 
tinued, and woe to England when 
the disastrous influence of a Cobden 
ora Bright shall introduce any other 
policy ! 

We felicitate Dr. Vaughan on the 
conclusion of his labours. In illus- 
trating his thesis on the influence 
of race and religion, he has given 
the solidest proofs of an investigat- 
ing, truthful, and learned spirit. 
Though a Dissenter, he is a man of 
the largest views and most liberal 
feelings. Though a priest—or as 
his people would say, a pastor—he 
has not allowed his sacred calling 
to obliterate in any iota his feelings 
as an Englishman, a scholar, or a 
gentleman. His volumes need not 
our commendation. They will speak, 
if once opened, in language that 
may *be understood and relished 
alike by gentle and simple. 

K. 


ARMA TOG. 


HE ladye mused at her lattice high, 
Watching the summer moon sail by, 
And counting the sighs of the sea: 
‘Weak heart of mine! Wilt thou not say, 
Which of the twain that wooed to-day 
Is nearer and dearer to thee ?” 


First came the Baron of rank and race, 

Stalwart of limb, and ruddy of face, 
With brown eyes, frank and true; 

The lightest foot in a saraband, 

The starkest grip on axe or brand, 

And ever he rode at the king’s right hand, 
When the Lion-Heart’s trumpets blew. 

Merry his halloo in good greenwood, 
When the red stag stood at bay ; 

But cheerier yet his war-cry rose 

Over the clangour of changing blows, 

Over the rattle of barbed steeds, 

When his mace made tall crests bend like reeds 
In the heart of the mad melée. 
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Next came the Clerk, so meek of speech, 

Learnéd in lore, that sages teach 
In their schools beyond the seas ; 

His form had the grace of the willow frail, 

And over his cheek, toil-worn and pale, 

The dark locks drooped like a silken veil ; 

But when he spoke, or when he sung, 

*T was as though the south ‘wind had given a tongue 
To leaves of whispering trees. 


One night Earl Baldwin feasted free, 

His eye was bright with the malvoisie, 
And flushed his cheek with pride ; 

The pulses of his liegemen all 

Leapt up, as to a clarion call, 

As he rose in his place, and cried— 

‘Pledge me to Edith of Brentholme’s health, 
Fair luck to the morrow’s bride !’ 


The level ray of a morning sun 
Glinted on spear-head and morion 
As the train of the bridegroom gay 
Reined up at the gate of an empty tower— 
Another had plucked the Passion Flower 
Before the east was grey : 
Till their spurs dropped blood, they pressed the chase ; 
But, north or south, they found no trace 
Of the bride that had gone astray; 
For the Scholar’s voice, deep-toned and clear, 
Was murmuring low in Edith’s ear, 
As she blushed, rose-red, betwixt love and fear, 
On the eve of their wedding-day. 


Old tales, if minstrels’ rede spake sooth, 

And women’s lips, would they own the truth, 
The riddle might reveal : 

The silver tongue, since the world was young, 
Is stronger than sword of steel. 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 
I—Lasurnum Lopce. 


OSE’S cottage was nearly as 
sweet and dainty as its mis- 
tress. 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells: 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the Minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad 
stream, 
That stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the Minster towers, 


Now that is precisely the sort of 
place which suits me. Iam not a 
hermit. I could never live alone 
on the top of a column, except in a 
posthumous way, worked in bronze 
or marble. I don’t like solitude— 
at least all the year round I should 
prefer the solitude of a crowd to 
the solitude of a mountain cairn. 
My faculties are apt to get rusty 
when they are left to air in the 
fields too long. The earliest days 
of a country life are very well; but 
after a bit it does not seem any 
fresher or healthier than the town, 
The first wonderful green fades out 
of the leaves; the noises of the 
woodland are no more noticed than 
the noise in the Strand; the thrush 
loses its voice; the sun rises later 
and later every day, so that it is 
often lunch-time before we sit down 
to breakfast. I know that there are 
many men whose minds are keener 
and more elastic ; with whom fami- 
liarity does not breed contempt; 
whose exquisitely delicate apprecia- 
tion is never blunted; to whose 
eyes Nature never ceases to disclose 
her earliest original bloom. A man 
like Charles St. John could live all 
his days in a marsh‘ or on a sand- 
hill, and never feel that the hours 
had leaden feet. The architecture 
of a common sparrow’s nest was as 
wonderful in his eyes as the archi- 
tecture of St. Peter’s ; and the print 
which a passing wild bird had left 
upon the sand opened as wide a field 


of conjecture and inquiry as the foot- 
print in Robinson Crusoe. Weary 
of the country indeed! Were there 
not the ever-changing seasons— 
winter, spring, summer, autumn? 
Could he not watch the birth of the 
wild flowers, and the yellowing of 
the leaf? Did not all sorts of 
creatures lay strangely pictured 
and gorgeously-adorned eggs, from 
grubs and caterpillars up to ospreys 
and golden eagles? Could he not 
listen to the call of the partridge, 
or of the lapwing, or of the corn- 
crake o’ June nights, to the beat of 
the mallard’s or the widgeon’s wings 
when the October twilight was fall- 
ing, to the trumpet call of the 


‘hooper when the land was white 


with snow, and the chaste moon high 
in the silent heaven? But then the 
naturalist’s sense, like the poet’s, 
must be born with him; no amount 
of education will enable you to see 
if nature has not given you eyes; 
and that fine faculty of observation 
which St. John, and White of Sel- 
borne, and Izaak Walton, and a few 
of our minor earlier poets seem to 
have had, is a gift—very admirable, 
but very rare; and none the less 
admirable or rare because the com- 
mon people (I do not mean the 
lower classes, but people who are 
not uncommon) will insist on be- 
lieving that it is neither the one 
nor the other. The life which 
these men live is, I think, a beauti- 
ful life—pure, pious, and happy; 
it is the nearest approach that 
remains to the ideal Arcadian life ; 
for it is calm, without being stag- 
nant; active and manly, and yet not 
simply physical ; and tender, without 
being vulgar or gross, like the ten- 
derness of real shepherds and shep- 
herdesses. But then to be able to 
live this rustic saintly life, it is 
needful not only to have been born 
with some of the faculties of the 
saints, but to have dwelt apart from 
the congregation of sinners. As for 
myself, I have mixed in the great 
game. The poison is in my veins. 
The habits of birds are very well in 
their way; but, after all, ‘ the 
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proper study of mankind is man.’ 
T must be able to meet and mix 
with human beings when I choose; 
to feel the stir and throng of the 
crowd; to keep within sight of the 
council-hall and the market-place. 
In this way only can a poor, weak, 
sinful mortal preserve, undefiled 
and undimned, his devotion to the 
moon, and the stars, and the run- 
ning brooks, and the purple moor- 
land, and the windy bents. Enough 
is as good as a feast, and a little is 
better. I fancy sometimes that 
nature was intended to serve chiefly 
as a background. In the front we 
have the fights of heroes; behind 
us rise the passes of Thermopylae, 
aud the hills that hem in Mara- 
von. 


O nostra mente cupida e superba ! 


But though sorrowfully aware 
that the simple monastic life of the 
pure lover of nature is beyond my 
reach, I would not willingly set 
up my tent in the dusty high road. 
Ido not like the ‘ town cross’ either 
ofa village or of a city. It is not 
good for us to see overmuch of our 
fellow-creatures. It does not in- 
crease our respect for them, nor for 
human nature generally. ‘A fellow- 
creature indeed; why a bug might 
as well call you its bedfellow.’ The 
pithy and sinewy contempt which 
Cobbett could express in such hearty 
sterling English was learned, I sup- 
pose, at the plough. People who 
live in villages, in fact, always 
quarrel. I don’t wonder that they 
do. They see so much of each 
other, and so little of the rest of the 
world. They are continually run- 
ning against their neighbour in the 
street, and tramping on their neigh- 
bour’s toes. I have thus a great 
horror of villages. The tyranny of 
small and familiar things is the 
worst of tyrannies; and it becomes 
insufferable when you are jammed 
into a corner, where every living 
being, from the parish constable to 
the apothecary, knows you by head- 
mark. The necessity of nodding to, 
or ‘ Good-day-ing,” every second 
man you meet, keeps you in a state 
of incessant irritation, like a tight 
shoe pinching a corn. I passed a 
railway station the other day—the 
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station of a poor, obscure, and 
decayed royal burgh. As the train 
got into motion, I noticed an old 
porter carrying off on a wheel- 
barrow the luggage of a meek 
victim who walked by his side. 
The victim had the air of a licen- 
tiate of a shabby Dissenting com- 
munion, brought by special request 
to preach a charity sermon on the 
morrow, which was the Sabbath. 
He may have been a good and 
exemplary Christian divine; but I 
venture to say that if he lived a 
week in that village, he must have 
learned to hate his brethren, and to 
loathe the grim porter into whose 
claws he had unsuspectingly de- 
livered himself. ‘For I too had 
been in Arcadia.’ Once that un- 
clean harpy had taken possession of 
me; once I had been condemned 
to occupy the little bedroom in the 
solitary and unfrequented inn, where 
‘tawdry yellow strove with dirty 
red,’ and where the straw with 
which the mattress was stuffed 
changed, ere the night was half 
over, into needles, and bowie-knives, 
and arrow-heads, and sharp-pointed 
spears ; once I had been condemned 
to pace for hours the wretched and 
ill-paved causeway, stared at by the 
whole population, barked at by filthy 
curs, and beset by filthier brats of 
beggars, on whose faces consump- 
tion, and scrofula, and other dire 
judgments of heaven, were written 
as plainly as the letters in a book, 
or as the ‘signs and wonders’ which 
the finger of God used to write upon 
the sky. As the train moved off, I 
breathed a sigh of relief and release 
—I am free! the spell is broken! 
—that messenger of the harpies— 
that gatekeeper of hell, has no 
longer any power over me!’ I 
wonder if the pale-faced meek di- 
vine ever succeeded in emancipat- 
ing himself from the yoke ? 

You will understand by this time 
why it is that I care to dwell neither 
in the country nor in the town. 
And happier than mortals com- 
monly are in the accomplishment of 
their desires, I have found a sort of 
nook that is neither the one thing 
nor the other—like a mermaid, or a 
centaur, or the faun of Praxitiles 
and Mr. Hawthorne, or Her Ma- 
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jesty’s present Administration, ex- 
cepting always my Lord Palmer- 
ston, who, -they tell me, is a pure 
Tory, and has nothing of the hybrid 
in him. Such a nook have I found, 
and, grateful to Heaven, who has 
anchored me in a quiet harbour at 
last, I christen it, ‘Rest and be 
thankful.’ This was how I found 
it:— 

I have been knocking about the 
world in a casual and incidental 
way for the last thirty or forty 
years. I have made acquaintance 
with all sorts of things and people 
—Choctaws, Yankee editors, go- 
rillas, and other imperfect members 
of the human family. I believe 
that I have visited the seven won- 
ders of the world, though I am not 
sure that I could enumerate them 
at the present moment. Ihave been 
at the bottom of the great Geyser, 
and at the top of St. Peter’s. I 
have been blessed by the Pope, and 
I narrowly escaped being eaten 
among the Fans by their Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I have ridden 
along the Chinese wall—the wilder- 
ness on one hand, the oldest and 
strangest civilization of the world 
on the other. I passed through 
India at the time of the mutiny, 
and beheld the matchless faith and 
heroic valour of a handful of Eng- 
lishmen, hemmed in on all hands 
by fierce barbarians, recover the 
splendid bauble which a handful of 
Englishmen had carelessly. picked 
up. I knew the great Arab sheiks ; 
T had conversed with Queen Astarte 
about the Asian mystery, and Tan- 
cred’s maiden-speech in the Lords; 
I had wandered across the Steppes 
with the mighty Tartar hordes, and 
tasted of the patriarchal life. My 
choleric friend, Sir Sampson Legend, 
had been, no doubt, in some re- 
spects more adventurous than my- 
self. ‘I know the length of the 
Emperor of China’s foot; I have 
kissed the great Mogul’s slippers, 
and rid a-hunting upon an elephant 
with the Cham of Tartary. Body o’ 
me, I have made a cuckold of a 
king, and the present Majesty of 
Bantam is the issue of these loins.’ 
Yet I daresay that, during the last 
eighteen or nineteen years, owing 
of course to the increased facilities 
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_ for locomotion, I have traversed as 


great a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face as the Wandering Jew suc- 
ceeded in traversing during as many 
centuries. 

The nomadic is indeed a noble 
life. Yetas you grow old, you begin 
to fancy that it is about time to 
bring your wanderings to a close, 
Travel-stained and travel-sore, you 
are fain to return to Ithaca, if the 
gods only will give their consent. 
Not that Ithaca is fairer or better 
than other lands; not so indeed; 
it is only a bleak scrap of rock, 
where the goats feed, and round 
which the sea-mews wheel. But, 
then, O adorable Calypso, Ithaca is 
Home, and the patient wife and the 
mild Telemachus await our return. 

So one day I went home. The 
grey and weather-beaten farm- 
house, where so many generations 
of our name had lived simple lives, 
and died easy deaths, among their 
flocks and herds, still stood upon 
the bents beside the sea. Yet some- 
thing ailed the place. They had all 
left, it is true; but for that I was 
prepared. I knew that they had 
been carried one by one through 
the standing corn, or across the 
new-ploughed furrows, to a quiet 
little churchyard, which stands 
quite by itself upon the moorland, 
and which is seldom disturbed, ex- 
cept when a large-eyed owl flits 
through the tombstones in the 
moonlight, or a rustic procession, 
clad in decent, if somewhat thread- 
bare black, and bringing with them, 
shoulder-high, a fir coffin, rudely 
sawn and nailed together by the 
village wright wends down to it 
through the leather. Thirty years 
is a large space in the life of pe- 
rishing men; but I had not ex- 
pected to find the whole records of 
a generation so completely blotted 
out. Except the ‘I. L.”’ which I 
had carved for little Isabel upon 
the willow which dips its branches 
into the burn, there was no trace of 
the busy life which I had left be- 
hind me. The new people had 
many arrows in their quiver, and a 
houseful of children were playing 
in the mud before the kitchen door, 
with the ducklings and goslings, as 
I approached. Poor little souls! 
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they seemed happy enough, I 
thought; though it is a mystery 
to me how children continue to 
preserve their gaiety now-a-days. 
Don’t you know, my dears, that 
thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago, 
we, too, were playing in the mud; 
we, too, were sailing our bits of 
ships in the mill-dam; we, too, 
were as happy as ducks in the rain, 
and as dirty as the day was long? 
And you see what it has all come to 
already: most of us lying quite still 
up yonder on the hill-side below the 
heather; only one tough, asthmatic 
campaigner, who is apt to shiver in 
the very brightest sunshine, and 
who is often as cross, and sulky, 
and unsociable as a grisly bear un- 
expectedly wakened out of his win- 
ternap, being left ungathered. Tush! 
do not Jet us begin to preach. Only 
I found very quickly that though 
the old farm-house still stands, the 
home of forty years ago had not 
now any local habitation in this 
world. So I turned my face away. 
I could not remain in a dwelling 
which even the ghosts had ceased 
to haunt. It was a place to make a 
pilgrimage to at times (when one’s 
memory had become less exacting), 
but not to live in; to die in, per- 
haps, but I had plenty of lifa in me 
yet. There is always one member 
of a family whom Death seems to 
forget, and who might go on living 
for ever, if he liked, and had a taste 
for Nonconformity. 

Her Majesty’s mail in these parts, 
and in these days, consisted of a 
very old gig, drawn by a much 
older horse, and driven by, I sup- 
pose, the very oldest coachman in 
the world—at least he had driven 
the mail in the days of my boyhood, 
and he was still driving it when I 
returned in my old age. When I 
had taken my place beside him 
(there was only room for one pas- 
senger beside the driver), I confess 
I felt more at home than I had felt 
at any time since my return to my 
native district. The old fellow was 
pleasant and chatty, and had a sort 
of agricultural obituary, which was 
not without interest to one who 
retained a vague recollection of the 
names which formed the landmarks 
of his memory. Auld Drumwhalloch 
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had deed the winter after the drought; 
Kilcuddy was aye girnin’ about the 
price 0 oats, and gaed out as the grub 
cam in; Pittendreech was never like 
himself after the’45, or it micht be 
the °46—na, it was the’45—the year 
the neaps gaed wrang, and Sandy 
Pirie took a nineteen years’ lease o° 
the Lews. So the old fellow rambled 
on, stage after stage, until, late at 
night, we entered a considerable 
city, and the old horse came to a 
dead stop in front of ‘The Royal 
George,’ whose brightly - lighted 
windows gleamed pleasantly and 
hospitably through the darkness. 
Hazeldean, I found, was rather a 
nice town in its way. It had broad 
streets, substantially-built dwelling- 
houses, good shops, a policeman at 
any corner where he was not 
wanted, a dozen churches, a town- 
house, a civic magistracy, and a 
Lord Provost; and the Lord Pro- 
vost of Hazeldean was within the 
municipality quite as great a man 
as the Lord Mayor of London. I 
do not know that all these solid 
attractions would have secured my 
affections. I think not. But as I 
pursued my researches, under the 
guidance of mine host of the ‘ George’ 
(he did not accompany me in per- 
son, for, to tell the truth, he seldom 
moves out of his bar; but we had a 
chat in the morning before I started), 
I came at last upon a retired and 
far-away suburb, lying among green 
trees and murmuring brooks, whose 
delicate and modest charm I could 
not resist. It was a case of love at 
first sight; and love at first sight is 
the only love in which I believe. 
That is to say, if a woman does not 
win your regard during the first day 
you meet, she will never win it after- 
wards. She must in that case be so 
obnoxious that the more you know 
her the less you like her. But if she 
be pretty and witty, with a sweet 
temper and a low voice, you are sure 
to lose your heart within twenty or 
thirty minutes of your meeting. 
Mind I do not say that you marry 
her: marriage is a matter of oppor- 
tunity: but if you live in the coun- 
try with her for a week, and get her 
after lunch to drive you down in her 
pony carriage to see the geese on the 
pond, the chances are about a hun- 
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dred to one that you do. Some 
marriages may be made in heaven, 
but a great many more are made in 
country houses. 

The dwellings in this suburb are of 
a quaint, old-fashioned, and cunning 
architecture. The outside walls are 
covered with ivy and China roses, 
and the roofs are white with lichens, 
which the heaviest thunder shower 
never entirely washes off. Where 
they got their chimneys I cannot 
say ; but such a collection of Dutch 
tops was never seen anywhere else. 
Every house must have had a builder 
of its own; and each builder has 
allowed his fancy to run wild into 
all sorts of weird and grotesque 
freaks. The consequence is, that 
what between the green things that 
cling to the walls and that hide the 
roofs, and the serpent-like undula- 
tions, the unpremeditated twists and 
contortions, in which the chimneys 
indulge, it is often difficult to dis- 
cover whether this mass of foliage be 
a dwelling built by human hands, or 
a piece of nature’s architecture, a 
curious vegetable growth which the 
sun and the damp between them 
have contrived to rear. Nor are they 
built upon any intelligible pattern. 
There is no attempt at method. 
They maintain no fixed relation to 
each other. One is put down in the 
middle of an orchard. Another is 
put down at the roadside. Thereare 
no walls nor railings between them; 
only thick hedges of holly and haw- 
thorn, which, at the time when I 
first beheld them, were fragrant 
with blossom. The high-road skirted 
the suburb, but failed to penetrate 
it; and its place was supplied by a 
labyrinth of shady lanes, which 
rambled round the dwellings in the 
idlest way imaginable, and broke 
out every now and then into little 
rustic bridges, when they came 
across any of the miniature streams 
which quietly trickled over the pure 
white pebbles, and bore away the 
yellow leaves as they fell one by one 
through the summer day upon the 
water. Shady the lanes were, even 
in the bare winter-time: but there 
was an atmosphere of shade every- 
where, not the shade of hedges or of 
orchards only, but of noble forest 
trees. 
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Through this delightful land [ 
had wandered for half a June day, 
There was a breathless silence upon 
the face of the earth,—not a living 
creature stirred. And so I sauntered 
slowly on through the lanes, pluck- 
ing now a wild flower from the roots 
of the hedges, now a branch of white 
hawthorn or of orange laburnum, 
now bending over the side of a 
wooden bridge to watch the clear 
gliding water, now catching a 
glimpse of bright sunshine and blue 
sky through the branches of the 
great forest trees. But at last, in 
one of the stillest nooks of this 
choice wilderness, I came suddenly 
upon an open window,—the house 
jutted quite out to the lane, and ran 
parallel with the hedge,—a window 
raised slightly above the level of the 
roadway, round which the ivy clus- 
tered, and hung in green festoons, 
Enclosed in this rustic frame I be- 
held a face,—one of those faces which 
once seen are never forgotten :— 
a profile very pale, perfectly mo- 
tionless, so motionless that it might 
ages ago have been cut in marble; 
the dark heavy eyelashes studiously 
lowered upon the book which lay— 
I fancied—on the lap, and contrast- 
ing with the exquisitely delicate life 
of the complexion; the wavy brown 
hair, twisted loosely back from the 
temples, and coiled into a purple 
and golden net; a glimpse of girl- 
hood such as mighty Venetian art- 
ists have painted—mute, pensive, 
adorable. 

‘The sleeping princess!’ I mur- 
mured to myself; but I dared not 
break the spell with spoken words. 
She did not notice me. 

Then leaning back the small 
shapely head, she raised her eyes to 
the tops of the forest trees, where a 
streak of blue heaven, or it might be 
a glory of angels, was discernible 
through the summer leaves, and 
smiled to herself in a dreamy un- 
conscious mood. The eyes were of 
the sad rich hazel sort—hazel, I 
think ; but in looking at such a face 
I am seldom able to discover of 
what colour the eyes are made. Yet 
the face was full of ardent life ; there 
were mystical depths in the eyes, 
but they were shrewd and vigorous, 
and disclosed a daring nature—an 
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impression which the dreamy, deli- 
cate curve of the upper lip did not 
disturb ; for, though finely cut, it had 
more than the composure of a man’s. 
There was a will in that lip which, 
once roused, neither man nor woman 
could bend. But now, as she turned 
her face, you did not think of that. 
You thought only of the light which 
those wonderful eyes seemed to shed 
among the shadows—the sunshine 
in the shady place which they 
brought. 

I passed on; but this face decided 
me. I had found the resting-place 
that I coveted. The town was near 
by, and yet I was in the midst of 
the forest. I could mix with men, 
while listening to the murmur of 
the brooks and the whisper of the 
woodland. And then this gracious 
face might sometimes shed a glory 
of light about me. Not, indeed, 
that she could ever be brought to 
welcome, with more than a child’s 
welcome, the stiff soldier who had 
spent his youth in the wars, and 
whose season for love was gone. No 
such flattering imagination did I 
ever harbour in my most secret 
thoughts. But I might lie on the 
grass and watch the flight of the 
white-bosomed doves, and listen to 
their tender cooings in the cool deep 
places of the woods. She would 
find a mate to whose breast she 
could nestle ; and it would be enough 
for me to know that the eyes had 
never been wet with other tears 
than those which are shed when we 
are happy, or when we love. 

By a lucky chance I discovered 
that the adjacent house—which stood 


some two hundred yards away—. 


wanteda tenant. The one was Labur- 
num Cottage, the other Laburnum 
Lodge. SoI bought and paid for 
the Lodge. It had belonged to an 
old East Indian colonel, who ate his 
last currie during the snow-storm 
in the spring. I took it just as he 
left it. Had I judged of him from 
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his surroundings, I might have 
fancied that he continued to adhere 
to the last to some of the rankest 
forms of idolatry. Little Indian 
idols, with fierce fixed eyes, rolled 
about on the mantelpiece. An 
African fetish hung from the draw- 
ing-room ceiling. Angular Chinese, 
in tails and curious perspective, 
paid their devotions to Confucius. 
Grotesque devils, with their mouths 
full of red fire, served as inkstands 
or as letter-weights. It seemed as 
if the colonel had had a mania for 
bringing together all the supersti- 
tions which the sun looks down 
upon. In the centre of Christen- 
dom, within sight (figuratively 
speaking) of the office of the Record, 
I found a houseful of pagan idols. 
But being a man of peace, I did 
not disturb them, and they don’t 
seem to disagree among themselves. 
So we get on very well together: 
only I sent the fetish (who had 
been attacked by the moths) away 
to the green-house, where he spends 
a secluded but not undignified im- 
mortality. 

So you see me anchored at last; 
the spires of Hazeldean dimly visible 
through a break in the hedge, the 
forest trees dropping their leaves 
upon me as I quietly meditate on 
the life which now is and that which 
is to come, or saunter through the 
garden with Letty Diamond, or her 
father, the Doctor, or her uncle, the 
Commodore, or her little sister 
Cissy. We live in the middle of an 
orchard, and the boundary that se- 
parates the cottage from the lodge 
is ill-defined and ill-observed. Letty 
is rather shy; but Cissy took me 
into her confidence from the first. 
She had shown me all her pets and 
all her plans within a week of my 
coming —her picture - books, and 
her Shetland pony, and her Skye 
terrier, and the auriculas in her 
garden, and ‘ that swan’s nest among 
the reeds.’* The little maiden was 


* « The Romance of the Swan’s Nest,’ is, I think, the most charming of Mrs, Barrett 
Browning’s minor poems, Little Ellie is a delicious little morsel. 

Little Ellie sits alone 

*Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side, on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 

Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face. 
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as idle as the day was long; and she 
was delighted to find another vaga- 
bond as idly inclined as herself. So 
she waits for me among the flower- 
beds outside till I have finished 
breakfast, conversing gravely with 
Donald, my sole retainer, upon the 
management of dogs, and horses, 
and pigs, and flowers, and poultry 
—and then she puts her hand in 
mine, and we march off to survey 
our territories. Of little Cissy, 
of Letty and Letty’s lovers, of our 
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neighbours in the woodland, and of 
our neighbours in the city, I may 
perhaps one day have something 
more to tell you. In the meantime, 
however, the autumn light begins 
to fail, and I must lay my pen aside, 
But I see a great wood-fire blazing 
in the Cottage drawing-room, and 
shining cheerfully into the gloaming; 
and I know that Cissy—a miracu- 
lous little witch now, in white frock 
and red sash—is waiting for a romp 
before dinner. 


II.—How wE ELECTED THE BEADLE. 


N Y good friend, Dr. Dionysius 
Diamond, is a reproduction of 
Addison’s humorist,— 


For all thy humours whether grave or 
mellow, 

Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen 
about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without 
thee. 


What more can one say? There 
you have the whole man sketched 
by the easy hand of a master—who 
probably, however, only gave local 
colouring, English habitation, to the 
stronger lines of an earlier moralist. 
That Dr. Diamond’s heart was as 
sound as his digestion, that his wits 
were as keen and bright as his grey 
eyes, that he had a hot temper, a 
liberal sympathy for whatever was 
honest and of good repute, a liberal 
and manly detestation of meanness 


and baseness and narrowness in 
every shape, social and ecclesiastical, 
which they could assume, every man 
and woman in Hazeldean was well 
aware. The Doctor, when I came to 
know him, had in a measure retired 
from professional work; but he was 
always busy—I might say, always 
in a bustle. No one would have 
harmed a hair of his head; but he 
had a quaint sort of notion that the 
world was full of assailants, and life 
a constant battle-ground. He was 
ever on the watch for lurking 
enemies and pretended friends. He 
had his loins girded and his lamp 
burning; and I am certain that he 
kept one or both eyes open while he 
slept. There was no repose in his 
life, no quiet pastoral nook, no way- 
side inn, where he could lie down 
at his ease, and listen dreamily as 
the shepherd boy — ‘piping as 
though he would never grow old’— 


She has thrown her bonnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow— 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro, 


Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly useth 

Fills the silence like a speech : 

While she thinks what shall be done,— 
And the sweetest pleasure chooseth 

For her future within reach. 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth,—* I will have a lover 

Riding on a steed of steeds ! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him 1 will discover 

That swan’s nest among the reeds !’ 
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went by with his fleecy flocks. He 
would have worried an Oriental to 
death. And perhaps, considering 
what his nature was, he could not 
well help turning the world into a 
bed of thorns. To the man who 
entertains a vigorous contempt for 
the little dishonesties, the pitiful 
shifts, which make up so large a 
part of our life; who cannot possess 
his soul in patience, but is driven 
into scornful retort and sharp and 
aggressive speech; it is seldom at 
least a bed of roses. And so the 
Doctor found it; but he throve upon 
contention; had he had it all his 
own way tedium vite would have 
finished him in a week; he was 
never more cheerful than when a 
nestful of hornets was buzzing 
about his ears, when all manner of 
wasps’ bykes, and tods’ holes, and 
conclaves of theological and politi- 
cal fanatics, into which, reason or 
no reason, he would thrust his stick, 
were roused, and angry, and menac- 
ing. The little Doctor was perfectly 
fearless—the combined howling of 
all the wild beasts in the wilderness 
did not disturb him one whit. He 
would have lauded President Davis 
to a Yankee mob; he would have 
addressed a flock of famished wolves 
(tearing after his sledge) on the ad- 
vantages of a vegetarian diet; and 
he would have spoken neatly, with 
a dash of epigram, and to the 
point. 

Now, it has so happened that for 
the last two or three months the 
Doctor has been in a state—even for 
him—of almost morbid activity. 
We had—to begin with—a Congress. 
I suppose you know what a congress 
is. This was a congress, not of 
crowned heads, but of eating and 
drinking, of coated and petticoated, 
philosophers. Everybody who had 
nothing else to do, everybody who 
had a crotchet about anything that 
wanted airing, and who could not 
manage otherwise to get it brought 
into public view, invaded our retired 
and peaceful society. They were a 
motley mob; but they called them- 
selves the Association for the Sup- 
pression of Social Nuisances. Jean 
Paul suggested to an author anxi- 
ously revising the list of errata, that 
it might perhaps be advisable to put 
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the whole book into his list ; but we 
were too polite to suggest to our 
visitors that the first step in their 
crusade was to suppress themselves. 
Probably the Secretary (who, I sup- 
pose, like other secretaries, gets his 
four or five hundred a year) might be 
able to explain what the object of 
the association is; but our worthy 
citizens, who were not aware how 
heavily time hangs upon idle hands, 
and how the-world runs off to Scot- 
land, and Switzerland, and Hom- 
burg, and Brighton, and Exeter 
Hall, and the Opera, and Mr. Spur- 
geon, and Dr. Cumming, and Miss 
Braddon’s novels, to get quit of it, 
were mightily puzzled. However, 
like good Samaritans, they fed them, 
and clothed them, and took them 
in; and it must be owned that the 
Social Evils (to be brief) took very 
kindly to their feeding. And no 
wonder! for their torrents of pala- 


_ ver would have carried Mr. Car- 


lyle, speechless with indignation at 
that waste of words, off his feet. 
‘In all labour there is profit,’ says 
the preacher; ‘ but the talk of the 
lips tendeth only to penury.’ After 
they had had it all out about four of 
the afternoon, their stomachs must 
have been as empty as their heads, 
and of course they eat like croco- 
diles. What it was all about, the 
Secretary, as I have said, may per- 
haps be able to tell you; but there 
seemed to be no subject, human or 
divine, which might not be regarded 
in the light of a social nuisance. I 
looked into one department, and 
found a cadaverous doctor defining 
to a mixed audience the elements of 
dung; in another, a lot of lawyers 
were sitting upon Jessie M‘Lachlan ; 
in the third, an animated debate on 
the question whether it was possible 
to teach a boy the multiplication 
table without teaching him the cate- 
chism, was being carried on very 
briskly. The general opinion on 
this latter point seemed to be that 
it was utterly impossible to do so. 
If you didn’t teach vulgar fractions, 
and the alphabet, and the Latin 
grammar, and Ovid’s Art of Love 
on religious principles, where did 
you expect the child would go? 
‘You might as well separate hus- 
band and wife, said a bulky and 
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figurative theologian, who smelt 
slightly of the national tipple, amid 
sympathising cheers. ‘Those whom 
God has joined let not man put 
asunder.’ Then there were people 
who wanted to shut up the country 
turnpikes on the first, and the pub- 
lic-houses on every day of the week ; 
others who were convinced that 
tobacco was the root,of all evil, and 
who looked forward to putting your 
pipe out by Act of Parliament; 
others who detected in theatrical 
performances a device of the devil, 
and who would have sent Miss 
Herbert in her dainty livery (O for- 
mosa puer!), or Mr. Wigan to the 
‘ Tolbooth,’ without scruple. These 
gentlemen were more or less practi- 
cal in their views; they were all for 
damning the sins they had no mind 
to by a liberal application of the 
police-magistrate and the parish 
stocks; but one department was 
devoted to those matters of a purely 
speculative character which are 
largely discussed in asylums for the 
insane. Here the talking was im- 
mense, and the excitement prodi- 
gious; and here the petticoats most 
did congregate. I am sorry to say 
that the philosophers occasionally 
lost their tempers, and the impor- 
tant question, Had woman been 
made in the image of man, what 
would have been the consequence ? 
was discussed amid a general scrim- 
mage. I instinctively retreated 
towards the door, as I regarded that 
crowd of angry men, and the flash- 
ing eyes of learned women, upon 
whose pale faces the lumen juventae 
purpureum shed a rather wan light, 
and who, if they had not been made 
exactly after the male pattern, were 
(barring the petticoats) uncommonly 
like it. I cannot repeat what the 
philosophers said of each other ; had 
they been theologians they could 
not have used stronger language; 
that employed long ago by medizeval 
doctors and schoolmen, looks weak 
and washy in comparison. 
Docror SERAFINO. 
May the Lord have mercy on your position, 
You wretched, wrangling, culler of herbs ! 
Docror CHERUBINO, 


May he send your soul to eternal perdition 
For your Treatise on the Irregular Verbs ! 
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However, a smooth answer turns 
away wrath: the storm gradually 
abated: and when I left them, 
musing, it may be, somewhat pen- 
sively in the words of Hudibras— 


For what, alas! is it to us 

Whether in the moon men thus and thus 
Do eat their porridge, cut their corns, 
Or whether they have tails or horns ?— 


they had proceeded to consider the 
question, Suppose you eat 24 Ibs, 
of mutton per diem (I am not 
sure about the quantity), what 
will you weigh at the end of the 
quarter? in a spirit becoming the 
subject. Then they were to have a 
discussion on the value of ships—a 
subject buried, as I was informed by 
circular, in complete obscurity. A 
number of nautically-disposed indi- 
viduals were highly a ole be- 
cause they were unable to obtain 
any definite information in reply to 
such plain inquiries as these :— What 
will be the value of a steamer at 
Matamoras at the close of the Ame- 
rican war? What will be the value 
of the Ironsides after it is blown up? 
Where do you expect to go when 
you get into the Galway Packet? 
The excitement of the scientific mind 
was perhaps, not unnatural; as 
long as chance enters into human 
affairs the law of general averages 
(that’s what it is called, I think) 
must remain incompletely deve- 
loped: but is it not the aim of 
science to drive chance, or fate, or 
destiny, or providence, or whatever 
you choose to designate the disturb- 
ing and spiritual element, out of the 
world, and to bring the resurrection 
and the judgment-seat within reach 
of arithmetic? 

The Doctor, during the sitting of 
the Congress, was as busy as the 
day was long. Besides reading a 
paper to the historical section on 
the sanitary shortcomings of Hazel- 
dean, he had to look after the mem- 
bers who enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Cottage—a gentleman who was 
strong on common sewers, and an- 
other who leant in theory to the 
Maine Liquor Law (but who took 
his tumbler after dinner very kindly) 
being among his guests. But as 
soon as the association closed (hav- 
ing fairly talked itself out) the Doc- 
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tor was again plunged into the 
waters of controversy. This was 
how it happened. 

When I first came to Hazeldean, 
the Doctor determined to elevate 
me to the dignity of a Municipal 
Councillor. ‘There is a vacancy at 
present, and we'll put you in. It’s 
a duty that an idle man owes to 
society, and, besides, you’ll see some 
queer characters.’ I remonstrated: 
I had never opened my mouth to 
an English public: but it was of no 
avail. The imperious little man 
removed all difficulties; got me 
elected for a quiet ward where the 
notion that it was a councillor’s duty 
to abolish taxes in general (or, at 
least, to get other people to pay 
them,) was not so prevalent as it 
seemed to be elsewhere; and I took 
my seat and assumed my gown, 
and the golden insignia of office, 
with becoming gravity. At the 
first meeting which I attended, the 
subject under discussion was, 
whether an additional six-and-cight- 
pence should be given to the col- 
lege beadle. They sat six mortal 
hours, abused each other like pick- 
pockets, and then, on the motion of 
a corpulent bailie, adjourned the 
discussion till the following month, 
on the understanding that the sub- 
ject should be then finally disposed 
of. So the unlucky beadle did not 
get his increase of salary for another 
month at least—did not get it at all 
as it afterwards turned out. 

For fate was stronger than the 
council. The gods had determined 
that the beadle should never enjoy 
that increased salary for which his 
soul had yearned. He died, in fact. 
I do not know that he was starved: 
probably not. It was a wretched 
pittance, no doubt, that he got; 
but then many generations of 
beadles had contrived to exist, and 
grow fat and fair, or rather purple, 
upon it. However, he died, and the 
place that he occupied, and the 
salary (increase or no increase) that 
he enjoyed, waited for another. 
Nor did it wait long. Scarcely, in- 
deed, was the breath out of poor old 
Bumble’s body before an army of 
hungry applicants began to besiege 
the council, in whom the patronage 
was vested. This was the new sea 
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of strife into which the Doctor had 
plunged. 

The storm burst, as I say, before 
the breath was well out of the old 
beadle’s body. Every day, for seve- 
ral weeks, one or more bulky 
pamphlets in dingy wrappers were 
laid on the breakfast table with the 
morning papers and letters. These 
were the ‘ testimonials’ of the can- 
didates. Each of the cardinal vir- 
tues, it appeared, was desirous to 
occupy the post which Bumble had 
vacated. There was a positive glut 
of perfections. Never before were 
such intellectual acquirements, such 
spiritual experiences, such moral 
graces, at the disposal of a town 
council. It was clear, let them 
elect whom they would, that the 
man would be infinitely too good 
for the place—infinitely too good, 
indeed, for almost any place in an 
imperfect world. The wonder, in 
fact, was how so much excellence 
could have been hidden away so 
long — unappreciated and unre- 
warded. My faith in the ultimate 
perfectibility of human nature 
(which had suffered some rude 
shocks during the preceding thirty 
or forty years) was confirmed and 
fortified. Here was a post worth, 
say £50 perannum with perquisites, 
and as many saints as there are in 
the calendar were willing, nay, 
eargerly anxious, to undertake its 
duties. 

It would be an endless labour to 
review these publications separately. 
Nor is it necessary; for in point of 
fact there ran through them a strong 
family likeness. It is difficult to 
cultivate originality in a testimo- 
nial, and these were all constructed 
on the same pattern. Some of them, 
indeed, were vaguer than the rest. 
On behalf of one gentleman, the 
bench of bishops lifted up their 
voices. The Bishop of Sardis had 
heard that the Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia had said that the candidate 
was a very superior person. The 
Bishop of Thyatira agreed with the 
Bishop of Sardis. The Bishop of 
Laodicea was not personally ac- 
quainted with the candidate, but he 
had no doubt that he was well qua- 
lified for the office (whatever it was), 
and heartily wished him success. 
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Generally speaking, the testimony 
of the episcopal bench amounted 
to this, that in so far as they were 
aware, the applicant had never com- 
mitted, or, at least (which came 
to the same thing), had never been 
convicted of any serious offence. 
From the neutral tint of the bishops 
the descent to more direct and 
robust eulogy was gradual. The 
dean was cordial; the vicar, un- 
guarded, enthusiastic, and (when he 
warned the electors that they had a 
duty to discharge) slightly defiant. 
The foreign testimonials (written in 
the dead languages) were, perhaps, 
the most impressive. The munici- 
pal representatives, from the Lord 
Provost downwards, were rather 
rusty in their classics, and they not 
unnaturally believed—not being 
aware that Teutonic scholars and 
lettered Scotchmen habitually use 
the tongues of. antiquity—that a 
man who could deliberately sit down 
and write a page of Greek in favour 
of his friend must be very much in 
sarnest. I believe that the election 
nearly turned on a testimonial from 
a Dutch professor, in which he re- 
marked that a strong sense of duty 
alone moved him to declare that his 
friend Brown in the beadle’s chair 
would be the right man in the right 
place. ‘Haec non viri eruditissimi 
commendandi causa scribimus:’ 
he concluded, ‘neque enim, cum 
suis ipse virtutibus satis luceat, 
commendationis nostrae indiget; 
verum communium studiorum gra- 
tia atque ut suam tantis meritis 
laudem tribuamus, publice testa- 
mur.’ 

There was another aspect in which 
similarity was preserved. Only a 
few of the testimonials in each case 
had been obtained for the occasion. 
The candidates appeared to have 
had a large stock on hand. Perhaps 
they were none the worse of being 
aired now and then; they would 
have been apt to grow mouldy 
otherwise. It was curious to ob- 
serve the different channels into 
which the same man’s ambition had 
been directed from time to time. 
At one period he had thought of 
becoming a professor of Greek ; at 
another he had an eye on the cus- 
toms or the excise; then he was 
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anxious to assist Mr. Panizzi in 
looking after the British Museum; 
then he was ready to do a little 
astronomy or a little natural his- 
tory for the nation. And now a 
selection from all these old docu- 
ments was forwarded to us to show 
how eminently qualified the appli- 
cant was to become our beadle. 
Some men might be disposed to 
laugh at the association; for my 
own part (being of a sentimental, and 
what the cockney press calls ‘ gush- 
ing; temperament) I did not laugh. 
There was, to my mind, something 
rather sorrowful in these evidences 
of repeated and continuous failure. 
Lots of men, anxious to do journey- 
man’s work, yet unable to find any 
work,—left unemployed to devour 
their hearts, and a pittance that 
scarce kept body and ‘sotl together, 
at their leisure. And it was pain- 
ful to notice how the hopefulness 
which marked the earlier applica- 
tions gradually departed and va- 
nished. The lad fresh from college 
would have applied for the premier- 
ship had it been vacant and open to 
competition. As it was, he had no 
doubt that he could look after a 
college or a colony, and was quite 
prepared to become principal of 
St. Mary’s or Governor of the Ba- 
hamas. Then—when his first ap- 
plication failed—he came down a 
step. A snug professorship or a 
lucrative government appointment 
would suit him exactly. And thus 
the descent had continued, thus hope 
after hope had been extinguished, 
until a hungry, half-starved, half- 
witted, middle-aged, thread-bare 
creature is eager for Bumble’s 
empty shoes. My poor friends! 
what you might have been fit for 
once, and what you are fit for now, 
God knows; but I fear that even 
Bumble himself was not more acrid 
than the new beadle is likely to 
prove should we put one of your 
long-suffering fraternity into his 
place. 

From this vein of pitiful reverie 
the Doctor rudely awoke me. I defy 
any man to be sentimental for ten 
minutes in his company. He dis- 
turbs romance as an uproarious 
blue-bottle fly disturbs the silence 
of a forsaken church—like Torcello. 
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‘Jones seems eligible, I re- 
marked, alluding to the episcopal 
candidate, with his ninety and nine 
testimonials. 

‘Jones! a perfect ruffian. He 
licks his wife.’ 

‘Brown is highly spoken of, 
I continued, mildly. 

‘Brown! why Brown is an un- 
discharged bankrupt, who will pro- 
bably be tried for fraudulently put- 
ting away his effects.’ 

‘Robinson? I asked in a whis- 

per. 
é, ‘Not such a bad fellow by any 
means,—only he drinks like a fish. 
He had a bad fit of delirium tremens 
last Sunday fortnight. I don’t be- 
lieve that he is ever quite sober, 
except for a few hours about the 
middle of the week.’ 

‘Then who are we to vote for, 
Doctor ?” 

‘Tomkins is our man,’ was the au- 
thoritative reply. And the Doctor 
thereupon undertook to prove that 
Tomkins was the only qualified 
candidate. Tomkins was a sober 
and decent citizen, who had stayed 
all his days in his native town; who 
had contrived to keep a wife and 
rear uncountable children on £40 
a year; who was known by head- 
mark and old repute to every one 
of the electors. But Tomkins’s tes- 
timonials, unhappily, were not im- 
pressive. He was not one of those 
whom the episcopal bench delighted 
to honour. There was not a single 
bishop, not even a Dutch professor, 
to certify to his fitness. He had 
only asked half-a-dozen of the men 
with whom he had worked for the 
past five-and-twenty years to say 
what they thought of his character, 
and they had only said, simply and 
plainly, and as briefly as possible, 
that they held him to be an honest, 
industrious, well-conducted, God- 
fearing man. 

I don’t know that Tomkins had 
ever much chance. The Doctor, 
however, was so energetic, so impe- 
rious, so absolute, when he once 
took a cause to heart, that I rather 
think he might have carried his 
man. But just at the moment when 
things were looking brightest, a dire 
rumour was industriously circulated, 
how or by whom we failed to dis- 
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cover. Tomkins was unsound. From 
that moment his chance ‘was gone; 
our horse was scored out of the list 
of possible winners. 

Ihave never been much of a theo- 
logian, and I cannot say that I ever 
exactly understood in what respects 
Tomkins had gone astray. You will 
find the details in The Christian 
Bowie Knife, or The British Bug. 
He was a Socinian, or an Arian, or 
an Armenian, or a‘ Pelagian, or 
something a shade or two worse, 
but I don’t recollect what they 
called it. It could not be said, in- 
deed, from the accounts furnished 
by his critics, that there was much 
consistency in his creed. At one 
time, like Lord Palmerston, he had 
held peculiar views about original 
sin; at another loose notions about; 
baptism: of late years his opinions 
upon final perseverance had grown 
very unsettled. Nor was this all. 
His private history was ransacked. 
One opponent declared that he had 
been Mr. J-w-tt’s butler. A ‘candid 
friend’ was bound to admit that, 
though this was a mistake (Mr. 
J-w-tt not keeping a butler), it was 
unfortunately true that Tomkins, in 
a confidential capacity, had accom- 
panied Bishop C-l-zo to the Cape. 

The Doctor was furious. ‘Oh you 
generation of reptiles!’ heexclaimed, 
‘you unvarnished and untarnished 
humbugs! Suppose he has views 
about final perseverance, won’t he 
make just as good a beadle? Why 
can’t you let the man believe what 
he likes? We are not making him 
a doctor of theology. But the whole 
story is false: Tomkins is sound in 
wind and limb, in life and doctrine.’ 

He struggled gallantly, but he 
struggled in vain. The religious 
world was roused. We had had la- 
titudinarian bishops, archdeacons 
who were shaky about the eucha- 
rist, deans and canons of unortho- 
dox repute, but heresy hitherto had 
not infected the beadles. So there 
was really a large principle at stake. 
As Daniel put it to me the other 
morning—It the beadles go, what 
becomes of the Protestant Establish- 
ment? Daniel isason of old Wi- 
dow Partington (Sydney Smith’s 
friend), and he assured me solemnly 
that, in the event of Tomkins’s elec- 
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tion, not a boy of his should there- 
after be, permitted to pass the col- 
lege gates. ‘Secular learning was 
very well in its place; but what are 
the perishing interests of time,’ said 
Daniel, who has contrived, however, 
to feather his own temporary nest 
very snugly, ‘to their eternal well- 
being?’ Then the press took it up. 
We have a country print which 
looks after the clergy, and is the 
funniest possible combination of 
Peter Pindar and Exeter Hall. 
Love, zeal, charity, godliness, were 
the weapons which St. Paul enjoined 
the Christian ministry to use; but 
now (according to The Bug), unless 
you can translate Goody Twoshoes 
into Latin prose, or that little ode 
by Herrick (something about green 
peas, and spring ducklings, and Ju- 
lia’s legs) into the language of Ana- 
creon, you bear ‘the glad tidings’ 
to the people at your peril. The Bug 
abused Tomkins in choice Billings- 
gate. In the first place, the Dutch 
Zumpterzeid had lifted up his voice 
for Brown; and then Tomkins be- 
longed to a sect of ecclesiastical ra- 
dicals, who were leagued against 
the Throne and the Altar, and that 
Aristocracy whose blood flowed 
(somehow) in the veins of The Bug. 

The day big with the fate of the 
beadle arrived. We-—the Doctor 
and I—went down to the council to 
propose our man pro forma ; but we 
knew that defeat awaited us. The 
corpulent bailie (who was attached 
to the -Burghers) proposed, and a 
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lean councillor (a leader of the An- 
tiburghers) seconded—for there had 
been a coalition against ‘ Antichrist,’ 
as they called poor Tomkins—the 
bishops’ candidate. They said little 
about their man, and not a word 
against his rivals; but Councillor 
Sawnie, who nominated Brown, was 
less reticent. ‘It had been said, he 
began, ‘that it required a surgical 
operation to introduce a joke into a 
Scotchman’s head — (“ An English 
joke, you mean,” quoth the Doctor 
in a parenthesis)—but we did not 
want either English jokes or Eng- 
lish theology,’ Sawnie continued, not 
relishing the interruption. ‘The 
people of Knox and of Geddes had 
a duty to discharge. They were the 
last resting-place of the truth. The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon 
had been committed to their keep- 
ing.’ (The Doctor could not help 
expressing his surprise at the assist- 
ants provided by the Almighty.) 
Sawnie was not indeed prepared to 
say that Tomkins was an unheliever; 
but when he looked abroad—and 
then Sawnie proceeded with no in- 
considerable skill in that eulogy of 
depreciation, which is more fatal 
than direct invective, to demolish 
our unfortunate friend. It is not 
worth while repeating his speech; 
but if you wish to see a sample of 
the style, turn to Mr. Kinglake’s 
character of Marshal St. Arnaud, 
and read one or two paragraphs 
like this in the foot-note.* 
Treasurer Yellowfin having se- 


* «To try to understand the relations between the allied generals of France and England, 


without knowing something of the repute in which Marshal St, Arnaud was held by his 
fellow-countrymen, would be to go blindfold: and a narrator keeping silence on this 
subject would be hiding a fact which belongs to history, and a fact, too, which is one of 
deep moment, and fruitful of lessons, Paris, stripped of the weapons which kill the body, 
and robbed of her appeal to honest print, was more than ever pitiless with the tongue; 
and Marshal St. Arnaud being laid open by the tenour of the life that he had led, his 
reputation fell a prey to cruel speech. The people of the capital knew of no crime too 
vile to be imputed to the new Marshal of France, now intrusted with the command of her 
army in the field, Yet, so far as I know, they failed to make out that he had ever been 
convicted, or even arrested on a criminal charge: and when I look at the affectionate 
correspondence which almost through his life Marshal St. Arnaud seems to have maintained 
with his near relatives, I am led to imagine that they at least—and they would have been 
likely to know something of the truth—could have hardly believed his worst errors to be 
errors of the dishonouring sort. Therefore there is ground for surmising that the Marshal 
was a man slandered, But in these times the chief defence against slanders upon public 
men is to be found in the award that results from free printing; and the right of free 
printing in France Marshal St. Arnaud, with his own midnight band, had stea!thily helped 
to destroy. Whether he was a man bitterly wronged by his fellow-countrymen, or 
whether what he suffered was mere justice, the state of his repute in the spring of 1854 is 
a thing lying within the reach of historical certainty. He had an ill name.’ 
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conded Sawnie, the Doctor rose to 
propose Tomkins. He is never a 
fluent speaker, and he was now too 
angry to say much ; but he got out 
a few sharp words, to the effect that 
he thought they should have the 
candidates in, and put them through 
their paces. A competitive exami- 
nation of the beadles in theology 
would be entertaining, and might 
promote the conviviality of the 
council. He advised Sawnie to 
keep his eyes open. That learned 
councillor might employ a tailor, 
who confounded the persons and 
divided the substance; or a barber, 
who had shaved the new Dean of 
Westminster ; or a devil, who didn’t 
believe in future punishments. That 
would be a direct encouragement of 
damnable error; and if Sawnie en- 
couraged damnable error, where did 
he expect his immortal soul to go? 

Tomkins was of course nowhere. 
There was a close run between 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson; but 
the authority of the episcopate pre- 
vailed. ‘There’s one comfort,’ said 
the Doctor to me, as we !eft, ‘the 
next fit of del. trem. must carry him 
off. By that time we'll have a re 
formed council.’ 

Such is the history of our election. 
It is the history of elections more 
important than that of beadle. There 
are many bad features about it: on 
some of them it is needless to dwell; 
the odium theologicum will never 
abate while there are ‘holy idiots’ 
(to borrow a phrase from Marlowe) 
in the world; but it is abundantly 
clear that the whole system of ‘ tes- 
timonials’ is rotten, and requires to 
be revised. It is, in the first place, 
a grievous tax upon those who tes- 
tify. I should fancy that one-third 
of the time of a popular Oxford pro- 
fessor or of an eminent public 
writer is occupied in composing tes- 
timonials. Were the work done ho- 
nestly, this would involve a vast 
amount of mental labour; for se- 
vere and accurate criticism of men 
requires brain-work of the best 
kind; but the work is not done ho- 
nestly. It is impossible for a friend, 
even for an acquaintance, to refuse 
you a certificate, if you have the 
assurance to ask him for one; and 
it is scarcely to be expected that on 
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such occasions he should speak the 
plain truth. How could he? How 
could he tell you to your face that 
you were an arrant impostor, who 
knewas much about conic sections as 
about the moon, and never got quite 
up to the mark till after your fifth 
tumbler? ‘The phraseology of the 
testimonial has thus become highly 
conventional. It has as little life 
in it as a Queen’s Speech. It is as 
dismal asa prize poem. Then the 
system is degrading as well as dis- 
honest. Were it not that it has 
been in use among us for so long, 
no man who valued his self-respect 
could possibly resort to it. For con- 
sider what it involves. The mo- 
ment that an office is vacant the 
intending candidate despatches beg- 
ging letters all over the country. 
“Mr. Brown presents his compli- 
ments to Professor Zumpterzeid, and 
requests Mr. Zumpterzeid to certify 
that he is eminently qualified for the 
Chair of Sanscrit.’ The answers are 
printed as they arrive, are bound 
together, and the candidate mo- 
destly introduces himself and his 
pretensions to theelectors. ‘Here I 
am, and here are my testimonials. 
They may not be so numerous as 
those which the proprietors of Mo- 
rison’s pills or Holloway’s ointment 
have obtained, nor so influential as 
those which attest the efficacy of 
the Revelenta Arabica, or of the 
starch used in the Royal Laundry; 
but I flatter myself that, on reading 
them, you will find that you are in 
the presence of a very remarkable 
man. Here is a certificate signed 
by the venerable Lord Aldborough, 
who declares that after fifty years of 
constant agony—pardon me—that is 
Professor Holloway—but Professor 
Zumpterzeid, you see—’ 

Now is it decent to oblige scholars 
and gentlemen to pass through such 
an ordeal? ‘Testimonials, by their 
very nature, are the provender of 
quacks, and the diet is one that ho- 
nest men ought not to be required 
to fatten upon. I dare say that 
great satirist—that greatest of sa- 
tirists—Swift, meant to ridicule this 
system (as well as Bentley) in what 
is after all the finest, if the slightest, 
of his pleasantries. It is thus that 
Isaak Bickerstaff vindicates himself 
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‘against what is objected to him by 
Mr. Partridge, in his Almanack for 
the present year 1709 °— 


I wish Mr, Partridge knew the thoughts 
which foreign universities have conceived 
of his ungenerous proceedings with me; 
but I am too tender of his reputation to 
publish them to the world, That spirit of 
envy and pride which blasts so many rising 
geniuses in our nation is yet unknown 
among professors abroad. The necessity of 
justifying myself will excuse my vanity 
when I tell the reader that I have near a 
hundred honorary letters from several parts 
of Europe (some as far as Muscovy) in 
praise of my performance; besides several 
others, which, as I have been credibly in- 
formed, were opened in the- post-office, and 
never sent me, If I had leave to print the 
Latin letters transmitted to me from 
foreign parts, they would fill a volume, 
and be a full defence against all that Mr. 
Partridge or his accomplices of the Portu- 
gal inquisition will be ever able to object ; 
who, by the way, are the only enemies my 
predictions have ever met with at home or 
abroad. But 1 hope I know better what is 
due to the honour of a learned correspond- 
ence in so tender a point. Yet some of 
these illustrious persons will, perhaps, ex- 
cuse me for transcribing a passage or two 
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in my vindication. The most learned 
Monsieur Leibnitz thus addresses to me his 
third letter — Jilustrissimo Bickerstaffio 
astrologie instauratori, &c, Monsieur le 
Clere, quoting my predictions in a treatise 
he published last year, is pleased to say— 
Ita nuperrime Bickerstaffius magnum illud 
Anyliae sidus. Another great professor, 
writing of me, has these words—Bicker- 
staffius, nobilis Anglus, astrologorum hu- 
jusce saeculi facile princeps. Signior Ma- 
gliabecchi, the great Duke’s famous library 
keeper, spends almost his whole letter in 
compliments and praise. It is true the 
renowned professor of astronomy at Utrecht 
seems to differ from me in one article, but 
it is after the modest manner that becomes 
a philosopher ; as, pace tanti viri dixerim ; 
and page 55 he seems to lay the error on 
the printer (as, indeed, it ought), and 
says— Vel forsan error typographi, cun 
aloquin Bickerstaffius vir doctissimus, &c, 


Here, therefore, in the enjoyment 
of his office leave we the beadle. I 
am sure that, after the worry of the 
last three weeks, it is my fervent 
prayer that the fatal attack which 
the Doctor anticipates may be post- 
poned till I have quitted the 
council. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THEODORE PARKER.* 


T would be difficult, but pro- 

foundly interesting, to trace the 
gradual progress of that failure of 
power amongst theological writers 
of all schools, which has of late 
years become so marked that ser- 
mons and distinctively theological 
writings have become a perfect by- 
word for impotence and inanity. 
Our own Church is probably not 
worse than others. It is perhaps 
better than most, inasmuch as its 
connexion with a powerful political 
system, and its possession of large 
endowments, and a certain number 
of splendid prizes, has always at- 
tracted to its ministry a proportion 
of highly educated men, and has 
brought them into intimate relations 
with the real business of life. The 
decay of ability in the Church of 
England has, however, been well 
marked for a great length of time. 
We havea fair share of clergymen dis- 
tinguished in general literature. Dr. 
Milman’s History of Christianity, Mr. 
Merivale’s Romuns under the Empire, 
the Bishop of St. David’s History of 
(freece, are books as good as any 
institution could expect the best of 
its officers to write; but the amount 
of power appropriated in the pre- 
sent day to theology, properly so 
called, is ludicrously small. We 
have, no doubt, theological works 
which show considerable learning. 
The late Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
for instance, had read a vast number 
of old-fashioned books, from which 
he extracted a quantity of theories 
about the incarnation and other 
matters; and there are dreary 
volumes ‘in which any one who has 
the curiosity, may see any quantity 
of learning about such a subject as 
baptism; but this is mere anti- 
quarianism, and has about as much 
real influence over the mind of any 
one who can be said to have a mind 
as treatises on astrology. Many 
people have read with a sort of 


wonder considerable parts of the 
Hore Apocalyptice, with its endless 
references and masses of authorities ; 
but what person of any real educa- 
tion was ever moved by such a book 
to attach the faintest importance to 
the interpretation of prophecies and 
quasi-prophecies in the Book of 
Revelation? If the whole of the 
Bodleian Library were quoted in 
support of such theories, they 
would not gain a grain of proba- 
bility. The general verdict of the 
bulk of reasonable people is, that 
such. books are only laborious trifles 
of no real value whatever. 

Of those who have actually 
thought or tried to think upon theo- 
logical subjects, in this country, in 
the last generation, the number and 
the influence has been very small. 
There have been a few men with a 
genius for haze or paradox, like 
Coleridge or Dr. Newman. There 
have also been several skilful advo- 
cates who have produced wonder- 
fully ingenious contrivances for 
trumping their opponents, and 
showing everybody who disagreed 
with them that he ought in con- 
sistency to be an atheist. They 
have not been equally successful in 
showing why they did not avow 
that creed themselves. Putting 
these aside no man has ever at- 
tempted for a great length of time 
to bring his mind fairly to the con- 
sideration of questions connected 
with religion, to discuss them with 
the same sort of power and bold- 
ness to which we are all accus- 
tomed in relation to other topics, 
and to exercise over the mature 
minds of grown-up men and wo- 
men anything like the same sort 
of influence which is claimed and 
exercised by strong-minded and 
well-informed people upon other 
subjects, 

This enterprise was the object 
to which Theodore Parker devoted 
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the whole of his life, bringing at 
the same time to the task very con- 
siderable power, a good deal of 
learning, and what, to judge by the 
estimation in which he was held, 
must be considered as a real gift of 
eloquence. His life and writings 
deserve careful attention, not merely 
for what they teach us about the 
state of thought and feeling in 
America, though this is a very cu- 
rious subject, but also, and chiefly, 
on account of the questions which 
they raise,and which press for a 
solution quite as much on one side 
of the Atlantic as on the other. 
Before entering on the question 
of his theological views, a few words 
may be said on his life. It pre- 
sented few incidents. He was the 
son of a Massachusetts yeoman of 
the original Puritan stock; his 
grandfather having at Lexington, 
on the roth April, 1775, given the 
word of command which produced 
the first shots fired in the War of 
Independence, and having also 
taken the first musket captured in 
that memorable contest. Theodore 
Parker was educated as a Unitarian 
minister, and for some years acted 
as one at a village called Roxbury, 
not far from Boston. In his thir- 
tieth year he preached a sermon 
which was considered as heretical 
even by that community, and he 
was denounced by them as worthy 
of something as like excommunica- 
tion as they could make it. He 
succeeded, however, in attracting a 
certain degree of attention and sym- 
pathy by his talents and eloquence, 
and a congregation was formed 
which gave him a pulpit of his own 
at Boston, and which ultimately 
became the largest and certainly 
the most remarkable congregation 
in America. He obtained this posi- 
tion about the year 1844, and held 
it till 1859, when he was obliged to 
go to Europe for his health. He 
died of consumption at Florence in 
the spring of 1860. The fifteen 
years of his residence at Boston 
were greatly diversified by lectur- 
ing on all sorts of subjects, chiefly 
of course, religious and political, 
over the length and breadth of the 
Union. It is not said what his 
terms were, but another eminent 
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lecturer said that for his part he 
demanded nothing more than 


FAME, which being interpreted, 
meant F(ifty dollars) A(nd) M(y) 
E(xpenses)—£10 a night clear pro- 
fit. 


Parker no doubt made a largo 
income, whatever may have been its 
exact items. The early part of his 
life was very studious. He seems 
to have read with omnivorous 
enthusiasm from the age of per- 
haps twenty to that of thirty; but 
in the later part of his life his 
time for study was considerably 
abridged by his numerous avoca- 
tions. He took a most prominent 
part in the anti-slavery agitation in 
its early stages, and carried his 
opposition to the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law in Boston very 
nearly to the point of physical force, 
and to the proposal of a secession 
from the Union by the Northern 
States. His hatred to slavery was 
as fierce and eager in the days when 
the Abolitionists were regarded as 
obscure fanatics, as that of any of 
the zealots who are at present the 
most powerful section of the whole 
community. The second volume 
of his life is filled with correspond- 
ence and extracts from journals 
relating to the proceedings of the 
Vigilance Committee, which sat in 
Boston to prevent the extradition of 
fugitive slaves, and to other points 
in that long struggle between the 
North and the South, which at last 
ended in the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
the attack on the luckless Fort 
Sumter, and the civil war, which 
still rages. Few books give a better 
insight into the feelings with which 
the two parties in that great strife 
regard each other, and none explain 
so well the grounds on which the 
more enthusiastic Northerners ap- 
pear to view their antagonists with 
something of that ‘I do well to be 
angry’ spirit with which Samuel 
may be supposed to have hewn 
Agag in pieces before the Lord. 
Parker was a theoretical American. 
He is constantly insisting in all his 
writings on ‘the American Idea.’ 
His belief that it was the mission 
of the United States to revolutionize 
the world and inaugurate a politi- 
cal and social millennium, was far 
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more steady and quite as fervent as 
the opinion to the same effect which 
the enthusiasts of the French Re- 
yolution entertained as to France. 

He was full of the notion that 
mankind were to become infinitely 
richer than they have ever been, and 
that this wealth would be the first 
step in a general career of improve- 
ment of which both the general cha- 
yacter and the specific constituent 
elements were matters of conjecture. 
It is remarkable that the only defi- 
nite hope that he appears to have 
entertained as to this paradisaical 
future of mankind, related to the 
condition of women. Various things 
which he considered abuses were 
to be abolished; but the only new 
institution which is ever shadowed 
forth, is the general recognition of 
the theory of women’s rights. The 
world as it is, minus some gross 
abuses, and plus women’s rights, is, 
it must be owned, rather a thin kind 
of paradise. 

These were a few of the leading 
opinions of this remarkable and 
most enthusiastic man. Let us 
consider the nature of the theories 
which gave them unity, and their 
relation to the country and state of 
society in which they were formed. 

Before and above everything else, 
Theodore Parker was a theologian. 
His theology was the trunk from 
which his views of morality and 
politics branched off. His system 
was remarkably — and perspi- 
cuous, and is reproduced in a suffi- 
ciently manageable shape, many 
times over, in different parts of his 
works. It is expounded systemati- 
cally in his Discourse of Matters Per- 
taining to Religion, the first and 
the only treatise he ever published. 
It forms the first volume of his 
works as collected by Miss Cobbe, 
and is very short, filling only about 
three hundred and thirty-five small 
octavo pages. It is repeated with 
more or less completeness in several 
of the sermons contained in the 
third volume, and entitled Discourses 
of Theology; and its main outlines 
may be mastered by any one who 
will take the trouble to read either 
the sermon ‘ On the Function of a 
Teacher of Religion, (vol. iii. p. 
110-150); the very remarkable 
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‘Discourse of the Relation between 
the Ecclesiastical Institutions and 
the Religious Consciousness of the 
American People,’ (7b. p. 167-210) ; 
or a sermon ‘On False and True 
Theology,” (tb. p. 257-273). There 
is also in the appendix to Mr. 
Weiss’s Life of Parker, (vol. ii. p. 
447-515), a@ most interesting docu- 
ment called, ‘Theodore Parker’s 
Experience as a Minister.’ It is in 
the form of a letter written to his 
congregation after he had left them, 
to die, as it turned out, and it con- 
tains a review of all the principal 
features of his life and teaching. It 
may be read in a couple of hours, 
and gives a full account of the man 
and his views. Thereis also, in the 
same volume (p. 50-67), a scheme of 
a book which he was engaged upon 
at the time of his death, and which 
he intended to form the crowning 
labour of his life. It was to have 
treated of the ‘Development of 
Religion,’ and was to have consisted 
of six books, treating respectively, of 
the grounds of religion in general ; 
of the development of religion in the 
Caucasian race, to the time of 
Christ; of the moral and religious 
condition of mankind at the birth 
of Christ; of Christianity as com- 
pared with other religions; of the 
historical development of Chris- 
tianity ; and of the problems yet to 
be solved in the religion of mankind 
—the probable future of religion. 
The scheme was too vast to have 
been executed by any one man; but 
it is worth studying, as the headings 
of the chapters and their arrange- 
ment, give a clear notion of the 
relation which, in his opinion, ex- 
isted between the different parts of 
the subject. From any one of these 
references, any person may learn, 
with little trouble, and in a short 
time, what Theodore Parker’s views 
were, and what was the style in 
which he set them forth; and they 
will be able to judge of the justice 
of the following outline. 

Theodore Parker differed from the 
most eminent English thinkers, both 
of our own and of earlier genera- 
tions, in belonging to the school of 
philosophy which believes in innate 
ideas, and in the power of the mind 
to take direct cognizance of certain 
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great elementary truths. Amongst 
the truths which the human mind 
thus knows of its own knowledge, 
he reckoned the propositions that 
there is a God absolutely good and 
infinitely perfect; that the human 
soul is immortal; and that there is 
a moral law. ‘I found,’ he says, 
‘certain great primal intuitions of 
human nature, which depend on no 
logical process of demonstration; 
but are rather facts of conscious- 
ness given by the instinctive action 
of human nature itself. Iwill men- 
tion only the three most important 
which pertain to religion. 

‘1. The instinctive intuition of 
the Divine: the consciousness that 
there is a God. 

‘2, The instinctive intuition of 
the just and right: a consciousness 
that there is a moral law, indepen- 
dent of our will, which we ought to 
keep. 

‘3. The instinctive intuition of 
the immortal: a consciousness that 
the essential element of man—the 
individual element—never dies.’ 

This was the foundation both of 
the positive and of the negative 
part of his creed. Believing that he 
knew God’s attributes by intuition, 
and that he also knew justice and 
right by intuition, he of course be- 
lieved that he could infer, with 
absolute certainty, that particular 
doctrines, being unjust and immoral, 
were not of divine origin. He could 
also infer the truth of certain other 
doctrines with equal certainty. 
‘From the primitive facts of con- 
sciousness given by the power of 
instinctive intuition, I endeavoured 
to deduce the true notion of God, of 
justice, and futurity.’ His positive 
creed, based on these foundations, 
and developed from them, was some- 
what as follows:—There is a God 
infinitely good, just, and powerful, 
the creator of the world and all 
things in it. The world so created 
was and is perfect, in relation to its 
object—which object is itself per- 
fect, being perfect benevolence. 
The apparent imperfection, faults, 
and vices of men are therefore only 
apparent, and must in reality be 
steps in a progress towards such 
perfection as a finite creature is 
capable of. There is a normal inter- 
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course between God and man. Man 
is dependent on God—is sensible of 
that dependence, and expresses it in 
various ways, conscious and uncon- 
scious: the most important conscious 
expression of it being prayer. On 
the other hand, man constantly re- 
ceives from God guidance and in- 
struction, belief in which constitutes 
the true doctrine of inspiration. 
The ordinary exercise of the human 
faculties is, or perhaps may be said 
toinvolve, inspiration ; and the world 
in every sense of the word—the ex- 
ternal world of matter, and the in- 
ternal world of thought and feeling, 
constitutes the revelation of God to 
man, the medium through which 
man gets such illustrations of the 
divine character as, under the limi- 
tations of his nature, he is capable 
of receiving. This inspiration and 
revelation address themselves prin- 
cipally to a specific religious faculty 
in human nature, a faculty which 
Parker considered to be as distinc- 
tive of, and appropriate to, human 
nature as any other—the faculty of 
sight, for instance. 

Such was his theology. His theory 
of morality was closely connected 
with it. He supposed that men 
have an intuitive perception of 
right and wrong, good and evil, as 
constituting a moral law which they 
are bound to obey. By a law, he 
meant a uniform mode of operation ; 
which is Hooker’s definition, or 
rather explanation, of that most im- 
portant word. There are laws in 
the material world, and to those 
laws all matter conforms. It always 
operates in strict accordance with 
them. In the moral world it is not 
so, because man is possessed of a 
certain degree of freedom which 
enables him to deviate from his law. 
This, however, does not prevent him 
from intuitively perceiving its na- 
ture; and,so far from weakening, 
imposes and constitutes his obliga- 
tion to obey it. It is obvious that 
this conception of morality implies 
that theory of inherent, absolute, 
inalienable rights on which the De- 
claration of Independence is founded, 
and which supplied Parker with his 
standing argument against slavery. 

The negative side of Parker's 
theology was what might have been 
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expected from his positive doctrines. 
Believing the religious faculty to be 
the most important constituent ele- 
ment of human nature, he was na- 
turally predisposed to disbelieve 
any theory which made religion ex- 
ceptional and supernatural, or which 
narrowed its basis in such a manner 
as to make its truth depend upon 
particular questions of fact. Hence 
he was prepared to go the length of 
condemning and refuting all ordi- 
nary theological opinions on @ priori 
grounds, in so far as they differed 
from what he described as Absolute 
Religion, the religion, that is, which 
is intuitively perceived to be true 
by the human consciousness. It 
was not, however, by an appeal to 
intuition alone that he arrived at 
this result. It was through a study 
of the facts, as he says himself, that 
he rose to a perception of the theory. 
His first inquiries were directed to 
the criticism of the Bible. They led 
him to the conclusion that the books 
of which it is composed do not differ 
generically from other books, and 
that, therefore, assertions which it 
contains, and which would be incre- 
dible in other books, are not to be 
believed merely upon its authority. 
This applied as much to the New 
Testament as to the Old. It is 
needless to go through his reasoning 
on this subject. Its application to 
the Old Testament is sufticiently 
notorious to all the world. Its 
application to the New Testament 
will be equally notorious before the 
world is many years older. From 
criticizing the Bible he proceeded to 
criticize the system of theology 
which prevails in Christendom, and 
which, in Protestant countries, is 
generally supposed to be extracted 
from the Bible. 

Of this system, he observed, in 
general, that it was the growth of 
many ages, and the product of many 
minds; that certain parts of it only 
were to be found in the Bible; and 
that it had been gradually con- 
structed by the combined efforts of 
& great number of different persons. 
It was thus, as a whole, entitled 
to no other authority than that which 
belongs to any other set of opinions 
gradually put together by the wants 
and reflections of mankind. 
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Coming to particulars, he allowed 
that it embodied the cardinal doc- 
trines of natural religion, the exist- 
ence of God, a future state, prayer, 
and the obligation of morality; and 
he recognised the unspeakable ser- 
vices which it had thus rendered to 
mankind; but, he said, these bene- 
fits were mixed with errors of the 
highest practical importance. These 
errors were five in number—t1. 
Christian theology gave a false idea 
of God: teaching that he was imper- 
fect in power, as the devil got the 
best of him; in wisdom, as the 
wickedness of the human race 
thwarted the divine designs; in 
justice, as Jehovah issued wicked 
commands to the Israelites and 
others; in benevolence, as he ‘ con- 
tinually creates men foredoomed to 
eternal damnation;’ and also a 
devil, who ‘is not merely a mistake 
and a failure, but an intended mar- 
plot to the universe, a premeditated 
contradiction, devised and intended 
for no good, helping neither any 
benevolent purpose of God nor the 
development of man;’ and in holi- 
ness, inasmuch as he did immoral 
acts, such as hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart, sending an evil spirit to Saul, 
&c. 2. Christian theology gave a 
false idea of man: it taught that 
man was totally depraved, ‘so that 
he is substantially good for nothing.’ 
‘Man’s body is perfect—his eye, his 
foot, the nervous system is complete 
and perfect as the solar system ; 
but his nature, his heart is evil—is 
only evil, and that continually.’ 
3. Christian theology gave a false 
idea of the relation between God 
and man: it makes this world the 
scene of a never-ceasing struggle, 
and divides the next into a small 
heaven and large hell, ‘ wherein the 
million generations of men, each 
millions of millions strong, shall 
perish everlastingly in never-ending 
fiery rot, while he (God) and the 
devil alone shall take delight in this 
flaming massacre, this funeral pile 
of humanity.’ 4. Theology gives a 
false idea of inspiration, reducing 
the normal intercourse between the 
creator and the creature to a tran- 
sient, exceptional, and miraculous 
communication made once for all to 
a few particular people. 5. Theo- 
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logy gives a false idea of salvation. 
‘God is permanently angry with the 
human race, and inclined to damn 
all men to eternal torment; but his 
wrath has been somewhat mitigated, 
appeased, and diverted from certain 
persons’ by the incarnation and 
crucifixion of Christ. In considera- 
tion of this, escape from hell and 
admission to heaven is offered to 
men on terms of such a character 
that, ‘ of all who have hitherto lived 
the saved are a most pitiful fraction 
compared to the lost. Hell is roomy 
and crowded, while heaven is nar- 
row, but with many mansions all 
unoccupied.’ To these five false 
ideas, common to all Christian theo- 
logy, the Protestants add that of the 
infallibility of scripture, the Catho- 
lics that of the infallibility of the 
Church, or practically of the Pope. 

This is a summary of the negative 
side of Parker’s theology, to which 
it should be added, that one princi- 
pal feature of his theory consisted 
in the distinction on which he was 
accustomed to insist between theo- 
logy the science, and religion the 
art. As practice is guided largely 
by sentiment, and by the uncon- 
scious influence of opinions not for- 
mally held, it is often much in ad- 
vance of theory ; and thus men have 
always been better than their creeds, 
selecting for practical purposes those 
parts of them which are wholesome 
and true. 

This, according to Parker, has 
been eminently the case with Chris- 
tianity. The Christian religion 
has been, on the whole, the greatest 
blessing that the world has ever 
enjoyed; but Christian theology was 
always largely mixed with evil, and 
has come at last to exercise a ‘a~ 
lyzing influence over the minds of 
men, and to form one of the greatest 
of all obstacles to the attainment, on 
their part, of true elevation and 
nobility of character. 

It is easy to say of all this that 
there is no novelty in it. This is 
perfectly true. The pedigree of the 
Biblical criticism which introduced 
Parker to his other opinions may be 
traced, at least as far back as Spinoza, 
and probably, by inquirers into the 
curiosities of literature, it might be 
carried much farther. Most of his 
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moral objections to Christian theo- 
logy have no doubt been urged re- 
peatedly. A vigorous statement of 
them will be found, for instance, in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s writings; and 
the doctrine of an intuitive know- 
ledge by man of God, and of the 
distinction between right and wrong, 
is nearly as old as speculation itself, 
All this it is easy to point out, 
but it is equally true ‘that for 
the last one hundred and fifty 
years at least such opinions have 
been steadily increasing, not only 
in popularity, but in what may be 
called respectability. They were 
once confined to a small number of 
persons who had very little weight 
with the world at large, and who 
perhaps neither sought nor deserved 
more influence than they possessed ; 
they were afterwards professed by 
furious enthusiasts, whose violence, 
fruitful both of good and evil, pre- 
vented the mass of mankind from 
judging calmly of the merits of their 
views ; they are nowspreading widely 
and quietly through all classes of 
the community, and derive great 
weight from the demonstration sup- 
plied by history, science, and criti- 
cism of the fact, that whatever else 
Wwe may or may not possess, there is 
in the world no such thing as an 
infallible Church or an infallible 
book. Probably Theodore Parker 
may claim the merit of having been 
one of the first persons who held 
opinions of this sort in a spirit of 
piety deep and earnest enough to 
enable, and indeed to call upon him 
to lead the life of a minister of reli- 
gion, and to devote himself sedu- 
lously to those duties which belong 
to that profession. His creed put 
together did not in its negative re- 
sults differ widely from that of Vol- 
taire, nor were its principal positive 
doctrines very different from Vol- 
taire’s, except in regard of the 
grounds on which they were held. 
Yet this similarity of opinion was 
consistent with the widest difference 
of spirit and temper. No man was 
less of a scoffer than Parker, no one 
could have a stronger sense of duty 
and love towards God and man, no 
one was less disposed by nature to 
destroy existing beliefs without re- 
cognising and, if possible, saving for 
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the benefit of the world the: truth 
which they contained. It is impos- 
sible to read his books, or to study 
his life and correspondence, without 
acknowledging that whatever else 
his opinions were, they were the 
honest belief of an able and good 
man who had devoted his life to the 
study of the subject to which they 
referred. This is a fact of the 
greatest importance, and may well 
excite several reflections. 

In the first place, it is one of a 
vast number of proofs of the car- 
dinal truth, that theology forms no 
exception to the general rule that 
wide differences of opinion may and 
must, if free inquiry be allowed, 
prevail amongst good and honest 
men, upon all important subjects, 
until they have been fully and freely 
discussed. Many of Parker’s opi- 
nions, positive and negative, are open 
tomost serious objections, and, in our 
judgment, are either false, or at least 
unproved. But if Parker himself is 
described as a bad man, or as any- 
thing else than a man who, with 
certain defects of character, was on 
the whole conspicuously good, the 
words good and bad must be used 
in an arbitrary conventional sense. 
If the mere fact of holding such 
opinions as he held is a sin, then 
no doubt he was a great sinner ; but 
if goodness means love to God and 
man, and a zealous discharge of the 
duties connected with those feelings 
—and this is the sense in which the 
word is always used on common occa- 
sions—then Parker was emphatically 
agood man. It may be said that a 
man’s opinions are in a sense actions. 
Ifa man forms a false opinion of the 
character of God, or of his own po- 
sition in the universe, and of his 
relation to his Maker and his fellow- 
creatures, he is led to do so by de- 
fects which are in their nature moral. 
A rash and presumptuous view im- 
plies more or less rashness and pre- 
sumption in the mind which forms 
it, and rashness and presumption 
are moral faults. This is true; but 
if made the foundation of a charge 
against any particular man, it as- 
sumes that his views are false; and 
when people differ, each has an equal 
right to assume the falsehood of the 
views opposed to his own. Parker 
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would have had as much right to 
say to his opponents, ‘ Your im- 
moral views of God proceed from 
your own wickedness,’ as they to 
say to him, ‘ Your presumptuous 
views of God arise from your pre- 
sumption.’ The question is, whether 
the one set of views are immoral, and 
whether the other set are presump- 
tuous ; and an opinion of the moral 
character of holders of these views 
may well be formed without preju- 
dice to that inquiry. If we were all 
perfect, intellectually and morally, 
we should probably all agree in our 
opinions on all subjects, and the dif- 
ferences which exist between us may 
probably be connected with both 
moral and intellectual defects; but 
the very meaning of toleration is the 
admission that this makes as much 
against one man as against another, 
and that we must first show by ar- 
gument the truth or falsehood of an 
opinion before we insist upon the 
moral defects which may have led 
a man to hold it. 

The importance of recognizing in 
the most ample way the moral inno- 
cence of such opinions as Parker’s, 
whether they are true or false, can 
hardly be overrated. Until that fact 
has not only been conceded, but has 
been conceded in such a way that 
its assertion is generally recognized 
as a truism, it is hopeless to expect 
anything like real progress in the 
state of our theological belief, or to 
anticipate any relief from those rest- 
less misgivings, and that harassing 
sense of insecurity which, like a 
moral sea-sickness, prostrate so many 
minds at present. The reason for 
holding this opinion is not that the 
truth upon such matters is unim- 
portant, but that it is all important, 
and most difficult to ascertain; and 
there is, and can be, nothing more 
certain to prevent its discovery than 
the habit of shrieking over certain 
views, denouncing them as dreadful 
and unfit, and refusing to look them 
calmly in the face. If the world at 
large, the common run of people, 
and especially the common run of 
educated people, really appreciated 
the vital importance of holding 
true theological opinions, if possible, 
or, at any rate, of not holding, 
and not professing to hold theo- 
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logical opinions which can be shown 
to be false, they would not require 
any argument to prove the necessity 
of conceding to all classes of men, 
and especially to the clergy, the 
most absolute freedom of inquiry on 
these subjects—freedom not merely 
from legal restraints, but from those 
restraints which popular feeling im- 
poses, and which are far more subtle 
and effective than any which the 
law can provide. 

At present the great mass of edu- 
cated people waver between two 
opinions, and, till they have better 
means of knowledge, cannot be ex- 
pected to do otherwise. 

This state of mind is always stig- 
matized in sermons as the worst 
condition in which a man can be. A 
clergyman is apt to feel that an open 
antagonist is the next best thing to 
a zealous and submissive disciple. 
The amiable moral man, who will 
go with him a certain way, and con- 
fine his influence within certain 
bounds, who says by his conduct, 
‘There is something in what you 
say, but it is by no means the whole 
truth,’ is the object of his unceasing 
denunciations. He is like an earth- 
work opposed to a cannon-ball: any 
number of sermons may be expended 
without overcoming or much affect- 
ing that sullen inertia. The laity, 
however, if they could reply upon 
the clergyman, in the present state 
of theology, would find it easy to jus- 
tify their conduct. They would say, 
‘ We look on you, the clergy, as we 
look on other professional men. We 
allow full swing to no one. Neither 
the lawyer nor the doctor is per- 
mitted to be a tyrant by reason of 
his superior special knowledge. We 
know by experience that truth itself 
is far wider and larger than any tech- 
nical view of it: we mean to form our 
own estimate of the amount of in- 
fluence to be allotted to you, and to 
give you so much, and no more, if 
you argue and demonstrate to the 
end of time. But you are not on 


the same footing as lawyers and 
doctors. Your eyes are hoodwinked, 
and your mouths are shut. You can 
think only in chains—and how can 
a guide in shackles expect to be 
fully honest? Indeed, we appeal to 
your practice against your doctrine. 
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You preach the Sermon on the 
Mount; but you have as warm blood 
in your veins as your neighbours, 
If a man insulted your wife, if a 
foreigner invaded your country, you 
would shoot him first, and settle 
your account with the New Testa- 
ment afterwards. You are English 
gentlemen as well as Christians, 
We respect you for it, and give you 
influence on account of it, whatever 
inconsistency there may be between 
the characters. If you tried to 
tread under foot the opinions of 
your race and generation, you might 
preach to empty walls, and tyran- 
nize over a few sickly minds, but 
you would never influence free 
men.’ 

This state of mind is universal, 
and is as old as the Christian Church 
itself. In Catholic countries the con- 
fessor ought to be king. A man who 
represents God Almighty to the in- 
dividual conscience, who says with 
infallible authority this, that, and the 
other are sins, and must be avoided 
under pain of damnation, ought to 
be an absolute master, as much su- 
perior to a temporal king as eternity 
is superior to time. In fact he is 
not king; people invent subterfuges 
which restrain him. They draw, for 
instance, a distinction (which has no 
real meaning) between temporal and 
spiritual affairs; and, whilst they 
concede supremacy in the latter, 
deny it in the former. This is only 
a civil way of saying ‘We do not 
quite believe you. We think it pos- 
sible you may be right, and there- 
fore, as a sort of compromise, we 
give you a province in which you 
may act. We also think it possible 
that you may be wrong, and there- 
fore we hold you strictly to the 
terms of your compromise, and ri- 
gidly exclude you from the province 
which we keep to ourselves.’ Where 
there is a full, absolute conviction, 
the confessor is king. A devout 
Roman Catholic woman thinks for 
herself in politics as little as in 
theology. She feels that her con- 
fessor has the same right to tell her 
that it is asin to attack the Pope’s 
temporal power as that it is a sin to 
attack his spiritual power. The 
only reason why her husband thinks 
otherwise is, that he has less belief 
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in the confessor. No one compro- 
mises with real science. The most 
sceptical of men does not on any 
occasion act on the suppositon that 
the multiplication table may be 
wrong; and none but ignorant 
people would knowingly persist in 
a line of conduct really opposed to 
the principles of political economy. 

If theological propositions of any, 
even of the negative kind, could be 
put upon the same basis as pro- 
positions of science, or even of hu- 
man history, the mute antagonism 
which at present exists between the 
clergy and the laity would cease. The 
province of the one and the duties of 
the other would be clearly defined ; 
and men would no more rebel 
against the reasonable directions of 
the clergy in their own province 
than they now rebel against the 
reasonable directions of the lawyer 
or the doctor. This would be in 
all respects an unspeakable blessing. 
it would act on the moral and re- 
ligious condition of society as the 
reduction of a dislocated bone would 
act on the physical body. The 
clergy would cease to shriek at the 
laity, the laity to shrug their 
shoulders at the clergy. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly certain that no such 
result can. be obtained without a 
price, and the price in this case is 
the recognition of the duty of ab- 
solutely free discussion, and of the 
innocence of any opinion whatever 
formed in good faith. When that 
price has once been unreservedly 
paid; when men, and women too, 
have opened their eyes to the fact 
that their present opinions are prac- 
tical, provisional, and held subject 
to further inquiry,* the difficulties 
which at present appear and really 
are so distressing to thousands, will 
melt away like clouds before the 
sun, and people will wonder that 
they have so long allowed their 
whole lives to be overshadowed by 
terrors which have no real founda- 
tion. Mankind could, if they chose, 
take stock of their religious know- 
ledge as well as of their knowledge 
in other departments of life. They 
could say, This is certain, that is 
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probable, the other is false, and this 
again is a subject on which we must 
be contented to be ignorant. Com- 
mon candour, good sense, and con- 
fidence in the truth—whatever that 
may be—would be suflicient to 
make these conclusions as plain as 
any other conclusions connected 
with human conduct, with morals— 
for instance, politics or history. 
For the steps which he took in this 
direction, for his vigorous thoughts, 
for the manliness with which he 
lived up to his creed, and for the 
demonstration ‘which his life sup- 
plied that such a creed could be 
held by a good and even a noble- 
minded man, Theodore Parker de- 
served the admiration and gratitude 
of his contemporaries. 

The strongest conviction of all 
this is consistent with the opinion 
that Parker’s opinions involve many 
errors, and that his character and 
career had some considerable and 
characteristic defects. It would be 
impossible in the space at our com- 
mand to enter fully upon such a 
subject, but we may indicate some 
of the lines of criticism which his 
views suggest, and which might be 
applied in detail to all his opinions. 

The first and most obvious objec- 
tion to his doctrine is that it rests 
on a basis which the general course 
of speculation, in this country at all 
events, does not support. The con- 
troversy between those who believe 
in, and those who deny, the doctrine 
of innate ideas—the doctrine that 
the mind has the power of taking 
direct knowledge of the truth of 
any proposition whatever, indepen- 
dently of experience furnished either 
by the senses or by some internal 
organ corresponding to the senses— 
is far too wide to be handled here. 
It is indeed not easy to see how the 
contending parties are to come to 
any decisive issue; for it appears 
probable that each can give an ac- 
count of all known facts in terms of 
their own theory. When a man 
like Parker says, ‘I mentally see 
God, immortality and mortality, as 
distinctly as you see tables and 
chairs,’ a man like, say, Mr. Mill, 


* See an Article in Fraser’s Magazine for December, 1863, on ‘ Women and Scep- 
ticism,’ 
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can only answer, ‘I do not.’ How 
Parker could properly reply ‘Yes 
you do,’ is not easy to understand. 
At all events, a large number of 
people assert the negative, and 
stoutly declare that they believe in 
the propositions that there isa God, 
that the soul is immortal, and that 
there are moral distinctions between 
different classes of actions, not as 
universal premisses, but as conclu- 
sions from premisses supplied by ex- 
perience. As Parker admitted, the 
great majority of thoughtful Eng- 
lishmen are of this way of thinking, 
and surely they or we have much to 
say for ourselves. In all other de- 
partments of human knowledge the 
general propositions which lie at the 
root of sciences are precisely those 
which are subjected to the greatest 
amount of scrutiny, and finally 
settled with the greatest jealousy. 
We do not set out in geometry by 
assuming that we know what we 
mean by such familiar words as a 
point, a line, a circle; on the con- 
trary, the first condition by which 
geometry is made possible is that of 
affixing a precise meaning to those 
words. So one of the last results 
of physical science is to fix the 
meaning of such words as body, 
force, weight, electricity, magnetism, 
&e. All other sciences have to go 
through the inductive stage before 
they can reach the deductive one; 
and it would be strange indeed if 
theology formed an exception, if we 
knew all about God, the human 
soul, and right and wrong, without 
any labour at all, and by a direct 
intuition. Indeed, there is one short 
argument on this point, which 
though it does not satisfy believers 
in intuitive truths, appears to those 
who do not believe in them exceed- 
ingly difficult to answer. This ar- 
gument is, If these truths are self- 
evident, why does any one doubt 
them when they are stated? To 
this Parker used to reply that their 
minds were in an abnormal condi- 
tion. ‘Historians tell us some na- 
tions, with considerable civilization, 
have no God, no priests, no worship, 
and therefore give no sign of the 
existence of the religious element in 
them. Admitting they state a fact, 
we are not to conclude the religious 
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element was wanting in the savages, 
only that they, like infants, have 
not attained the proper stage when 
we could discover signs of its ac- 
tion.’ Suppose the savages returned 
the compliment by telling Parker 
he had not yet reached the proper 
stage at which atheism becomes self- 
evident? Who as between man and 
man is to say which is the type and 
which the anomaly ? 

It is easy to be too hard on be- 
lievers in intuitive truths. Indeed, 
it is difficult, especially for English 
people, to be entirely just to them. 

It must be admitted that the doc- 
trines which Parker described as 
self-evident were doctrines which 
every one would wish to believe to 
be so. It would be an unspeakable 
blessing to be able to believe that 
the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul are truths of which 
we are so sure that no evidence and 
no argument to the contrary can 
ever disturb our belief. Every one 
would wish to believe it; and the 
fact that a certain‘number of able 
men actually do believe it is one 
which is by no means to be over- 
looked. No doubt our English ha- 
bits of mind do not favour the 
opinion; but we should all be glad 
to be set right. If there is a royal 
road to the highest and most im- 
portant of all truths, by all means 
let us travel on it. Nothing but 
the fear of being misled by our own 
strong inclinations can be a reason 
for abstaining from so pleasant a 
course. Truth, however, is uncom- 
promising, and truth appears to us, 
at least, to close this seductive path. 

The unsatisfactory nature of 
Parker’s method extends to every 
part of his theories, both positive 
and negative. The application of 
this to his positive doctrines is ob- 
vious, but his positive doctrines 
formed the vantage-ground from 
which a great part of his negative 
doctrines were launched against his 
antagonists. Nearly all his attacks 
on common theological opinions 
were made on @ priori grounds. 
This doctrine conflicts with the ab- 
solute goodness, that with the abso- 
lute justice of God, this again is 
opposed to the natural doctrine of 
inspiration, &e. &e. To a person 
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who does not grant Parker’s pre- 
misses there is not much weight in 
such arguments. If you begin by 
not believing that we have an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the truth of 
the proposition that God is abso- 
lutely just and good; nay, by deny- 
ing that any distinct meaning can 
be attached to the phrases absolute 
justice and absolute goodness, the 
fact that a doctrine is alleged to be 
opposed to absolute justice or good- 
ness is not very important. 

Does this destroy the force of 
Parker’s attacks upon common the- 
ological opinions? According to 
some writers it does. They argue, 
that as man knows nothing by 
intuition, and as such words as 
‘absolute’ and ‘infinite’ are nega- 
tive, our knowledge of God is 
and must be confined entirely to 
what we get from the specific in- 
formation of some one better in- 
structed than ourselves, authenti- 
cated, if possible, by a miracle; and 
that this information is not to be 
judged of by our @ priori theories, 
but ought to form and control them. 
This line of thought has been worked 
out by men of considerable ability 
in this country with a sort of ma- 
lignant zeal which seems to delight 
in trampling on the feelings and 
bewildering the understanding. It 
leads to results more cynical, more 
grovelling, and more humiliating, 
than the worst extravagances of the 
most exaggerated Calvinism. Well- 
known works of the most orthodox 
reputation supply abundant illustra- 
tions of this. They must mean, if 
they mean anything, that if Jugger- 
naut would work a miracle—if he 
would do a little spirit-rapping, for 
instance, in an authentic way—we 
ought all to be ready to throw our- 
selves, or our wives and daughters, 
under his wheels in the sure and 
certain hope of a blessed immor- 
tality if he was good enough to offer 
us one. This school of theology 
teaches only one article of faith,— 
‘ Needs must when the devil drives.’ 

A few remarks on the method to 
be pursued in theological inquiries 
will show what is the point at which 
we diverge from Parker on the one 
hand and the Englishmen just named 
on the other. It would require 
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more than one volume to state and 
to justify all the results to which 
the application of that method would 
lead. 

We agree with the English doc- 
trine which denies the power of the 
mind to assert the truth of any fact 
whatever, @ priori, whether that 
fact be the existence of God, the 
truth of the multiplication table, or 
the accession of Queen Victoria ‘to 
the throne in 1837. These proposi- 
tions all state facts to be proved by 
evidence, and to be believed on the 
ground of that evidence. The evi- 
dence that there is a God is to be 
found paitly in the world of matter, 
partly in the constitution of human 
nature, partly in the working of 
what Parker called the religious 
faculty or sentiment—as to which it 
may be observed that it is a most 
difficult question whether that 
faculty is separate and distinct, or 
whether it is merely the application 
of the faculties of wonder, reverence, 
affection, «&c., in a particular direc- 
tion. All this evidence put to- 
gether suggests rather than proves 
the ,existence of God. It certainly 
does not disprove atheism; but it 
renders ,theism probable, and the 
degree of its probability may be 
estimated by the eagerness with 
which its doctrines have been re- 
ceived in various forms by men of 
all ages and nations, and by the 
influence which that belief has ex- 
ercised over their conduct, especially 
over their legislation and their views 
of morality. It is in this point of 
view that the general consent of 
mankind upon this subject is im- 
portant. It proves rather the force 
and attractiveness of the argument 
than the truth of the proposition to 
be established. The belief in God 
may therefore be described as at the 
lowest a hypothesis suggested by 
much evidence, and so probable that 
it is wise to act upon the supposi- 
tion of its truth. The difference 
between this and a_ self-evident 
truth is for practical purposes not 
great, though it is considerable in 
respect to the degree of confidence 
in speculation which it authorizes. 
A probable conclusion affects the 
conduct of the person who believes 
it to be true in the same way as 
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if it were free from all doubt what- 
ever; but its value as the basis 
of an argument is very different. 
Probable premisses authorize only 
probable conclusions ; and the adop- 
tion of a belief in God on the 
grounds just mentioned, naturally 
leads to the great question, What 
character we ought to ascribe to 
him? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, That we must ascribe to him 
such a character as the evidence 
from which we infer his existence 
suggests. The evidence undoubtedly 
suggests a Being so infinitely greater 
than and different from man that 
many of his attributes must be al- 
together dissimilar to anything 
human, and that even where we can 
make use of human language it is 
inadequate and to a great extent 
metaphorical. On the whole, how- 
ever, it would appear, for familiar 
reasons, that in so far as the condi- 
tion of the human race was and is 
an object with the Creator—and 
there is no evidence that it was the 
only or even the chief object in the 
creation of the world—that object 
was benevolent and wise. The con- 
stitution both of the physical and of 
the spiritual world conduce princi- 
pally to human happiness, so far 
as they directly affect it, though 
perhaps it would be too much to 
say that they conduce to nothing 
else, or even that the interests of 
men, their power of attaining what 
they might otherwise enjoy, may 
not in some cases be sacrificed to 
other objects of which we know no- 
thing. Perhaps it would not be 
very incorrect to say that the world 
is arranged as a benevolent Being 
would have arranged it if he had had 
to work with imperfect and defec- 
tive materials. Why are the ma- 
terials imperfect and defective? It 
is impossible to say; and in the 
absence of all evidence it is useless 
to guess. There may be reasons of 
which we are ignorant; but the fact 
remains, and unquestionably forms 
a limitation on our assertion of the 
goodness of God, that is, on his 
disposition to promote human hap- 
piness by all means, and under all 
circumstances whatever. To deny 


this is gratuitous optimism, which 
has no other source than the inclina- 
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tion of the person who believes in 
it. On the other hand, the consti- 
tution of things does certainly give 
a wonderful impression both of 
goodness and wisdom in the ar- 
rangement of the materials both 
spiritual and physical of which the 
world is composed; and this is 
enough to justify men in thinking 
of God as wise and good, and in- 
deed to call upon them to do so, 
subject always to the observation 
that these words are inadequate and 
incomplete, and that they refer to 
part only of the attributes of a 
Being who has other attributes in- 
conceivable by us because they are 
like nothing human. 

All this is antecedent in point of 
time, and independent in point of 
logic, of any specific revelation, that 
is, of any positive statement on the 
part of some person, alleging that 
he possesses means of knowledge 
superior to those of the rest of man- 
kind. Let us consider how such a 
statement would affect the matter. 
It might obviously take one or the 
other of two very different forms. It 
may either set forth an entirely new 
account of the nature and attributes 
of God, or it may assume and re- 
cognize the common conception of 
God, and proceed to give further 
information about his dealings with 
men. Whichever course is taken, 
the probability that the alleged re- 
velation is true will be affected by 
the relation in which its contents 
stand to the views of the Divine 
character which exist independently 
of it. Suppose an angel were to 
come flying down upon the earth, 
to take up his quarters in London, 
and there proclaim to all mankind 
that he had come from Sirius, and 
that he had to tell mankind that all 
their notions of God were entirely 
mistaken, that in point of fact the 
world was created by a being called 
Moloch, living in Sirius, of such and 
such an appearance, and of a ma- 
lignant disposition; that Moloch 
had determined to put to death all 
the population of the world, unless 
he were appeased by a sacrifice of 
ten thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, to be chosen by lot and flayed 
alive ; and that as a proof of this he, 
the messenger, was commissioned to 
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work a variety of miracles. Surely 
the actual state and constitution and 
past history of the world would 
afford strong evidence, as far as it 
went, that the angel’s statement was 
improbable, and that whatever else 
he was, he was not truthful. It is 
possible to conceive that this might 
be encountered by other probabilities 
strong enough at last to outweigh 
them; but under all conceivable cir- 
cumstances the question would be 
one of conflicting evidence, and the 
probability arising from the general 
condition of the world, and from 
our view of the divine character as 
framed upon it, would be entitled to 
weigh on the one side or the other. 

Suppose next, which is the case 
with the Christian revelation, that 
the person who makes it assumes 
and acquiesces in the conception of 
God prevalent at the time and place 
where the revelation is made. If 
the revelation contains matter in- 
consistent with this general con- 
ception of God, the inconsistency is 
obviously evidence (as far as it 
goes) against that part at least of 
the revelation. Indeed, it is stronger 
than in the other case, because |it 
goes to show not merely that the 
matter revealed is improbable, but 
that it is contradictory to itself. If 
the inconsistency is not in the re- 
velation itself, but merely’ in a 
second-hand report of it, the weight 
of this observation is greatly in- 
creased ; and if a reason can be as- 
signed why the reporter was likely, 
under the influence of local or per- 
sonal prejudices, to attribute such 
opinions to the person whose reve- 
lation he was reporting, the impro- 
bability would be increased still 
further. 

The application to Christian theo- 
logy of these observations put to- 
gether, is, that not only is it a ques- 
tion of evidence whether or not any 
revelation at all was made (which is 
universally admitted), but also that 
the character and probability of 
each and every article of that re- 
velation as reported to us is evi- 
dence of its having or not having 
formed part of the revelation itself, 
assuming that there was one, and 
of its being true or false if it did 
form part of it. This differs from 
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the view entertained by Parker be- 
cause it admits that our antecedent 
notions of the Divine character may 
be altered or controlled by positive 
external information. It differs from 
the view entertained by those who 
in this country are the most po- 
pular antagonists of such views as 
Parker’s, inasmuch as it asserts that 
the congruity of any alleged, or of 
any real part of it, with the concep- 
tion of God which we have drawn 
from other sources, is evidence of 
its truth or falsehood as the case 
may be. 

A specific illustration will show 
the bearing of this. The doctrine 
of the atonement is one of the 
leading doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion as generally understood. Let 
us see how the question of its truth 
would be tried by these three me- 
thods. Theodore Parker said at 
once, ‘I do not care who asserted 
it. It contradicts my moral in- 
tuitions, and is therefore false.’ 
The other persons to whom we have 
referred, as we understand them, 
would look about for some enuncia- 
tion of it in the Bible, and would 
then say, ‘It is miraculously as- 
serted to be true, and we cannot cri- 
ticize what is miraculously asserted 
to be true.’ According to the prin- 
ciple suggested above, the first step 
would be to inquire into the proba- 
bility of the doctrine as stated by 
those who maintained it. If on the 
whole it appeared probable—that is, 
such as our notions of God, as de- 
rived from the world at large, would 
lead us to expect—less evidence 
would prove its truth. If it ap- 
peared directly contradictory to 
those notions, then no evidence 
could prove it, unless it were .evi- 
dence strong enough to show that 
our whole conception of God was 
false, and that another must be 
substituted for it. Short of this, 
there might be various degrees of 
improbability requiring correspond- 
ing degrees of strength in the evi- 
dence. 

The difference between the method 
here advocated and that of the per- 
sons to whom allusion has been 
made would by no means stop here. 
Upon our principle it would be 
necessary to institute the closest 
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possible inquiry into the channels 
through which the supposed reve- 
lation came, and to criticize not 
only the revelation itself but their 
report of it. In the particular case 
in question, the doctrine is said to 
be revealed in the Bible; and, for 
the purpose of illustration, a collec- 
tion of passages from the Bible, in 
the fifth chapter of the second part 
of Butler’s Analogy, will do as well 
as any other. Butler gives about 
twenty passages of Scripture which, 
as he says, ‘seem to comprehend 
and express the chief parts of 
Christ’s office as mediator between 
God and man.’ No one of these 
passages is alleged to contain a re- 
port of any assertion of the doctrine 
by Christ himself. The references, 
with hardly an exception, are to the 
epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter. 
Now, St. Paul and St. Peter were 
certainly fallible; and it therefore 
becomes most important to ask 
whether the passages in question 
are divine revelations or expressions 
of their own opinions. Adit, for the 
sake of argument, that the doctrine 
itself is improbable—that is, that it 
is unlike what our general views of 
God would lead us to expect—then, 
if we can account for Paul and 
Peter having thought as they did 
by any other supposition than that 
they were the depositaries of a 
Divine revelation, the probability 
will be that that other supposition 
is the true one. They were ,both 
Jews, accustomed to the Jewish law 
and the sacrifices which formed part 
of it. Is it not likely that in ad- 
dressing disciples, many of whom 
were Jews, their ways of thinking 
and forms of speech should have 
been coloured by this circumstance, 
so that it should have appeared to 
them that figures drawn from the 
Jewish services were the most ap- 
propriate and solemn forms of 
speech that could be used in speaking 
of Christ? Again, is there any sort 
of reason to suppose that either the 
one or the other had any notion of 
laying down any categorical propo- 
sitions whatever respecting Christ 
in those passages, most of which are 
indirect, rhetorical, or at least epis- 
tolary, and more or less obscure? 
Until full allowance has been made 
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on all these heads, and the doctrine 
said to be revealed has not only.been 
clearly stated, but has been com- 
pletely freed from the distorting 
effects of the human media through 
which it has passed; until we have 
allowed for the prejudices of a Jew, 
the exigencies of a letter, the warmth 
of rhetoric and affection, the parti- 
cular circumstances of the persons 
addressed, and many other matters 
too numerous to mention, the con- 
flict of probabilities for which such 
elaborate provision has been made 
does not arise. It will be time to 
discuss the question how we ought 
to act if we had overwhelming 
external evidence in favour of an 
improbable dogma, when we have 
some proof at least that any dog- 
ma at all has been propounded by 
any one claiming supernatural au- 
thority. 

It is impossible not to feel that 
this application of criticism would 
greatly narrow the field of discus- 
sion between such writers as Parker 
and their principal antagonists. A 
candid review of the matter will 
show that whether or not the doc- 
trines which Parker denounced 
with such vehemence could be 
proved by any evidence whatever, 
they are in many cases strained 
inferences from the incidental ex- 
pressions of fallible writers. 

In other cases they rest upon a 
more stable basis. Christian theo- 
logy, no doubt, is deeply infected 
with the weakness and wickedness 
of that long series of men, great and 
small, good and bad, by whom it was 
slowly elaborated in the course of 
many centuries; but it also contains 
the result of a vast amount of the 
highest form of virtue and wisdom. 
The Christian views of God and 
man, and of the relation between 
them, have, as a fact, deeply in- 
fluenced for good the whole history 
of the world, especially the history 
of modern Europe; and this un- 
questionably entitles its doctrines 
to the most serious attention and 
study; for, whatever writers like 
Parker may say or think, it is by 
no means a simple or easy thing to 
put the doctrines of a God, of a 
divine providence, and of a future 
life, before the world in such a way 
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as to command their attention and 
belief. What appeared to him a set 
of self-evident truths will appear to 
most people a set of rash asser- 
tions, so contrived as to elude the 
great standing difficulty and pinch 
of the whole matter. How are you 
to deal with evil? ‘To deny its exist- 
ence, and, with Pope, to call it hap- 
piness ill understood, is a mere play- 
ing with words, or else a gratuitous 
assumption. Though the creed of 
what is vaguely called Christianity 
includes within its broad limits many 
bad things, and some things (such 
as extreme Calvinism) which are not 
only bad, but infinitely more horrible 
in some respects than the worst 
heathenism, it also contains some- 
thing else which has renewed the 
world. What is that something 
else? Which is the wheat, and 
which is the chaff? There is no 
other way of finding out than by 
the most searching inquiry into 
every article of the Christian creed, 
into every assertion of the Christian 
writers, Biblical or not, into the cha- 
racter and nature of the Founder of 
Christianity, and every other topic 
relevant to the subject. Of one 
thing we may be perfectly certain: 
whatever good Christianity has 
done, has been done by the truths 
which it contains. The falsehoods 
mixed up with it, however old and 
however venerable they may be, 
can have done nothing but harm. 
If the world is to continue to im- 
prove, the one must be fearlessly 
separated from the other—the tares 
must be burnt, and the wheat 
gathered into the barn. 

This is not a work to be done to- 
day or to-morrow, nor can it be per- 
formed atarush. It must be the 
labour of years, and will require all 
sorts of difficult and prolonged in- 
quiry. There is hardly any depart- 
ment of human knowledge which 
does not throw light on one or 
other of the three questions: How 
ought man to think of God? how 
ought he to think of himself? how 
of the relation between himself and 
God? Pending this process, the 
laity would probably do well to 
follow that form of worship to which 
they have been accustomed, so long 
as it is tolerably reasonable and 
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beneficial; but this ought to be 
done with the fullest consciousness 
that this acquiescence: is practical 
and provisional, that considerable 
changes and improvementsare neces- 
sary, and ought from time to time to 
be made, and that no religion is more 
than an approximation to truth, to 
be checked in its operations by other 
considerations. It is probable that 
by these means we might, in course 
of time, arrive at a state of religious 
belief and feeling as rational and 
beneficial as the limits of our nature 
admit of. What that belief may be 
no one can at present pretend to 
guess. It is highly improbable that 
it should coincide altogether with 
any form of religion at present 
known amongst men. Before it 
could coincide with Theodore Par- 
ker’s faith, the whole framework of 
human nature must be changed. 
There will always be a dark and 
harsh side to religion, so long as 
there is a dark and harsh side to 
human life. That is no reason for 
believing that the whole human 
race, except exceptions, will be 
frightfully tortured to all eternity— 
that a scene is being, and always 
will continue to be acted, to which 
the execution of Damiens or Ra- 
vaillac stands in the same relation 
as a farthing rushlight to the sun 
at noonday; but it is a reason for 
proceeding cautiously and by de- 
grees in an investigation which will 
require for its completion the la- 
bours of many generations. 

We have spoken at so much 
length of Parker’s theological views 
that we must describe in a more 
summary way his moral and politi- 
cal influence. He was, however, 
at least as remarkable in these 
matters as in relation to the prin- 
cipal subject of his thoughts. 
He believed in absolute politics 
and absolute morals as firmly as 
in absolute religion, perhaps more 
firmly. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the effect of this belief on 
his mind. It made him rage against 
things and people of whom he did 
not approve (more against things 
than people, for he was a most 
generous and charitable man) in a 
way which is by no means consistent 
with the gratuitous optimism which 
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formed the basis of his whole creed. 
His readers are constantly com- 
pelled to ask, if everything is so 
very good, what is the harm of 
slavery? The American Idea, the 
Higher Law, the absolute, eternal, 
inalienable, imprescriptible Rights 
of Man appear at every point in all 
his writings. A well-known Boston 
lawyer, Mr. Rufus Choate,* described 
the maxims of the declaration of 
independence as ‘ glittering gene- 
alities.’ Parker never forgave him. 
Choate died whilst Parker was on 
his last voyage to Europe; and 
Parker in his letters frequently 
refers to him, sometimes rejoicing 
and sometimes half regretting that 
he was not at Boston to preach his 
funeral sermon. ‘To Parker, what 
Choate —aad most Englishmen — 
described as glittering generalities 
appeared to be eternal truths of the 
deepest importance. They were 
the foundation of his attacks on 
slavery. That slavery is a very 
bad thing, and produces very 
bad results, is unquestionably true. 
Parker preached that doctrine as 
vigorously as any one, but he could 
not be satisfied with it. He seemed 
to himself not to have done the 
business till he had thrown one of 
his fundamental truths at the insti- 
tution which he hated. It is easy to 
be too severe on this. It is better 
that a man should disapprove of 
slavery because it contradicts a 
platitude than that he should not 
disapprove of it at all. Strong 
language is like strong liquor. 
Some people cannot do their work 
without it. If it must be so, so be 
it; we must not grudge the hang- 
man his glass of brandy. It is, 
however, a great misfortune to be 
obliged to do business in this 
manner. It is much better to be 
able to take things quictly. The 
Americans are anything but an 
unkind or ferocious people. Not- 
withstanding the outcries made 
about their behaviour in the present 


* See Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, the Great American Advocate, By E, G. 
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war, there is really wonderfully 
little proof of any other inhumanity 
than that which is inseparable from 
the employment of a vast army of 
undisciplined troops, containing a 
proportion of the scum of the earth. 
It is the furious gnashing of teeth, 
the frantic assertion of principles— 
in a word, the bombast, that makes 
people in Europe think them such 
ferocious men-eaters; and there ig 
no doubt that writers like Parker 
are answerable for some of this, 
Miss Cobbe, who has prefixed a sort 
of adoring preface to her edition of 
his works, observes:—As to the 
extraordinary clearness and didactic 
lucidity of Parker’s style . . . there 
is no need to apologize for it 
Always we find him stating the 
major term of his syllogism, “God 
is infinitely good. Now. what fol- 
lows?”’ ‘This is just the kind of 
style which women admire, and 
which they ought to learn to hate, 
if, like Miss Cobbe, they wish to 
see the female intellect take its 
place by the side of the male intel- 
lect. There is no greater heretic 
than a man who is always ‘ stating 
the major term.’ ‘ Dolosus versatur 
in generalibus.’ General proposi- 
tions are hardly ever true, unless 
you put in a ‘perhaps’ or a ‘pro- 
bably.. The answer to Parker's 
supposed question would be: ‘I 
am sure I do not know, and I do 
not think you do.’ 

Parker’s absolute morality has 
produced one singular result. It 
makes its advocates every bit as 
intolerant as the most intolerant 
theologian, and that with quite as 
little reason. Mr. Francis Newman, 
who is substantially of much the 
same way of thinking, has lately 
published a pamphlet, called Zhe 
Character of the Southern States of 
America, Which exactly illustrates 
this. After denouncing the slave- 
holders as worse than Thugs, can- 
nibals, and buccaneers, and deli- 
berately and elaborately justifying 


1860. It is a most characteristic and in- 


structive book, putting one side of the American character into as strong relief as that 


into which Parker’s life puts another. 


It is impossible to say that Parker’s estimate of 


Choate was wrong. He seems to have been a thorough selfish man, with very little 


principle, 
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what might haye been charitably 
supposed to be merely a verbal 
phrase, he concludes a long attack 
on the Southern States and on the 
policy of England by a peroration, 
of which the following passage is 
the key-note :—‘ Morality is dog- 
matic, and must be “ preached,” not 
timidly whispered. Crimes must 
be denounced without dissembling 
indignation.’ Couple this with the 
doctrine that every man has a guide 
in his own heart to tell him what is 
right and wrong, and that it is his 
right and duty to neglect alto- 
gether any one else who says that 
his internal guide tells a different 
story, and you have the elements of 
amoral tyranny, founded on some 
fanciful higher law, and likely in 
the present state of society to be at 
least as effective as any theological 
tyranny. There must be a strange 
fascination in the theory of infalli- 
bility when men whose lives are 
passed in protesting against the 
infallibility of books and institu- 
tions, set up the infallibility of their 
own consciences in matters of the 
most complex kind, such as the 
relation between the sexes, or the 
institution of slavery. 

In conclusion, we may say a few 
words on the literary merits of 
Parker’s works. They are consider- 
able, but we ‘should not rate them 
very high. All of them are dis- 
tinguished by that thinness which 
belongs to American writers, as 
meagreness belongs to American 
bodies. There is a leanand hungry 
air about them all. They give 
the impression that the writer has 
said all he had to say, and has put 
itin the most impressive shape in 
which he could put it. His books 
are like the shops in the Palais 
Royal, with all the stock in the 
window. He does not give the 
impression of any reserved fund of 
thought or observation, or write 
like a man who has a full mind 
constantly replenished. The exces- 
sive vehemence of Parker’s asser- 
tions, and the fact that his views 
required such vehemence, account 
for a good deal of this; but the 
eagerness of his temperament, no 
doubt, had much to do with the 
vehemence of his views. 
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He had a bad ear. His prose 
constantly falls unconsciously into 
metre, or something like it, and the 
effect of this is to produce a tire- 
some jingle. The following illus- 
trations occur in one page of a ser- 
mon :— 


Misguided men had told you so 
In sermon and in song. 
Names dear and honoured in my boyish 
heart. 
When I began to feel 
Your spirits prayed with mine, 
A prayer for truth and life, 
As I looked down into your faces, 
Thoughtful and almost breathless, 
I forgot my self-distrust ; 
I saw the time was come 
That, feebly as I know | speak, 
My best thoughts were ever the most 
welcome, 


The flat prose of the concluding 

line makes the rhythm of the others 

very unpleasant. Sometimes the 

prose changes its tune like a horse 

changing his leg :— 

Then, too, came forth those priestly com- 
panies 

Of monks and nuns. The master mind 

New organized in mortal men 

Unarmed and armed the most 

Who tyrannized over tyrants 

(This is a little bit of prose) 


And ruled the world by hope and fear, 
With tragic witchery of thought. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of Parker’s works are those funeral 
discourses, amongst which he meant 
to have inserted one on Rufus 
Choate. They are extremely in- 
teresting, and give accounts of 
eminent Americans which it would 
be hard to find elsewhere, and which 
are singularly fair and able. It jars 
on some of our feelings, no doubt, 
to take a man’s death as the occa- 
sion for a minute analysis of his 
character; but this, after all, is a 
question of taste, and if Americans 
like it, there is no reason why those 
who want to understand the Ameri- 
cans should not profit by it. Par- 
ker’s Discourses of Politics, including 
his funeral orations on J. Q. Adams, 
Zachary Taylor, and Daniel Webster, 
give in a compendious form the 
whole theory, and most of the his- 
tory of the Abolition controversy, 
up to the time of the Civil War. 

R 
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RAMBLES WITH THE LION-HUNTERS OF ALGERIA. 


PORTSMEN who, like Nick Bot- 

tom, hold lions to be ‘ wildfowl,’ 
or in other words, creatures made to 
be shot, ought by all means to try 
Algeria before they go farther a-field 
in quest of that species of game. 
As compared with the Cape, Natal, 
North-western India, or any other 
habitat of the felis leo, it has the 
recommendation of being easily 
reached; so much so, that a man 
who has dined on Monday in Lon- 
don can, if he likes, by making the 
best use of express trains and quick 
steamers, put himself in a position 
to be dined on by a lion in Africa 
on the following Friday evening. 
But the great advantage of its situa- 
tion is that he does not stand com- 
mitted to the enterprise to any great 
extent; and if, as by no means un- 
likely, he finds the sport rather try- 
ing to his patience, and gets very 
tired of it at the end of a fortnight 
or so, there is no great harm done, 
or vast amount of time or money 
thrown away. If he can condescend 
to become a mere tourist he has a 
most delightful country ready to his 
hand; if not, he can go straight 
home, and say he has only been to 
Paris. His chances of success, too, 
are probably just as good as any- 
where else. Jules Gérard a few 
year's ago estimated the lions he left 
behind him on French territory at 
about two hundred, but the number 
has no doubt increased since then. 
Strange as it may seem—and it is 
in its way a curiosity of civilization 
—one of the effects of introducing 
European ideas into Africa has been 
the encouragement of lions. Before 
the French occupation, the Arabs 
thought nothing of setting fire to 
the woods and destroying leagues 
of forest at a time, whereby many 
deserving lions were suddenly ren- 
dered homeless and destitute. The 
French, very properly considering 
the timber to be an important ele- 
ment in the natural wealth of the 
country, set their faces against this 
practice, and by means of their 
‘gardes forestiers’ have effectually 
put a stop to it. Consequently, 


these animals have now a far better 
time of it. The struggle for exist- 
ence is less severe, and as any stu- 
dent of Darwin would anticipate, 
the leonine population has increased 
in proportion, not counting the ad- 
ditions to it by such burnt-out lions 
from Tunis and Morocco as prefer 
emigration to becoming chargeable 
to the parish. They are not, how- 
ever, distributed over the whole of 
Algeria. At least four-fifths are 
settled in the province of Constan- 
tina, either on the northern slopes of 
the Auress or in the mountainous re- 
gion which lies in the north-eastern 
corner, between the coast and the 
frontier of Tunis. There is no 
greater voluptuary in the matter 
of scenery than the lion. He seems 
always to fix his lair in the most 
picturesque spot he can find; and 
if in the mountains of Northem 
Algeria you come upon a particu- 
larly lovely valley, where Nature 
has done all she could in the way 
of wood, water, and crag—in fact, 
just the place an_ esthetically- 
minded hermit would select for his 
retreat—you may be sure it isa 
favourite haunt of some old ‘fa- 
ther of robbers,’ as the Arabs would 
call him. Some tangled thicket near 
its head is his permanent residence, 
or at least his hunting-box, and 
some commanding summit his watch- 
tower, where he lounges at sunset, 
observing the movements of the 
wild boars stealing across the glades 
of the wood beneath him, or the 
cattle trooping home to the douars 
on the plain below, and making his 
arrangements for supper accord- 
ingly. No part of North Africa 
offers greater inducements to an 
animal gifted with these tastes than 
that beautiful mountain country 
lying around Guelma, Bona, and 
Philippeville, once the diocess of 
St. Augustine, and now the district 
where Christianity (chiefly in con- 
nexion with agriculture) flourishes 
most satisfactorily on the soil of 
Barbary. Here French colonization 
approaches nearer to a success than 
in any other tract of the same ex- 
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tent in Algeria. There is more 
ground under cultivation, the set- 
tlements lie thicker, and the towns 
and villages look as if they did 
some business on their own account 
instead of existing merely to supply 
the military with coffee, tobacco, 
and billiards. Very nearly the same 
natural advantages which have at- 
tracted the colonist make it a de- 
sirable residence for the lion. Being 
mountainous and lying near the 
coast, it is well watered and fertile. 
There is an abundance of thick lux- 
uriant cover for him and the wild 
boars his prey, and plenty of streams 
for him to drink at; for being a 
thirsty soul, he can no more enjoy life 
without water than a member of the 
Band of Hope. He and the colo- 
nists on the whole get on pretty 
well together. Indeed, I have heard 
inhabitants, native as well as Euro- 
pean, say that the extinction of the 
lion is by no means to be desired, 
as he keeps down the numbers of 
the wild boars who do an incal- 
culable amount of damage to the 
fields and gardens in their neigh- 
bourhood,* and in this way quite 
makes up for the occasional cow or 
mule he takes by way of a change 
of diet. His services to society, 
however, are not sufficiently marked 
to secure him a perfect immunity 
at the hands of man. Sometimes, 
when from a scarcity of wild pork 
or sheer laziness he has been led to 
levy too heavy a tax on the flocks 
and herds of his neighbours, the 
Arabs prepare a pitfall for him, as 
their predecessors, according to Op- 
pian, used to do, or turning out in 
force, surround the thicket to which 
he has been tracked, and ‘with 
wild halloo and brutal noise, drive 
him into the open, where they fire 
away at him from a safe distance 
until he drops. Horace Vernet’s 
well-known picture, representing a 
group of horsemen performing 
Astleyan feats with the assistance 
of a couple of raging lions, is, I fear, 
only the theatrical version of an 
Arab lion-hunt. Such things may 
possibly take place in the province 
of Oran, but in that of Constantina 
the very nature of the ground where 
the animals are to be found would 
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make such a mode of attack im- 
possible. But his most formidable 
enemy is the solitary hunter, who 
lies in wait for him, seeking the 
bubble reputation even in the lion’s 
mouth, and stimulated by the fact 
that a good skin will fetch two or 
three hundred francs. The proper 
time is a little after sunset, or a 
little before dawn, and the place 
a spot commanding some one of the 
paths by which the lion leaves or 
returns to his lair. The Arabs are 
rather fond of perching in trees or 
planting themselves in holes forti- 
fied with timber and stone, for which 
they can hardly be blamed when 
their clumsy ineffective guns are 
taken into consideration; but with 
the better armed European it is 
generally a point of honour to meet 
his antagonist on more nearly equal 
terms, and he seldom seeks for any 
protection beyond that of the bush 
in or behind which he takes his 
post. 

Riding into the town of Guelma, 
T had as little intention of joining 
in one of these expeditions as of 
giving a reading of Shakspeare or a 
performance on the tight-rope. But 
such is the force of circumstances, 
before many hours had passed I 
found myself issuing from the op- 
posite gate pledged to a lion-hunt 
incompany with the most indefatig- 
able hunter of the town. This un- 
expected result was altogether due 
to the eloquence of M. C OF 
Guelma, who put the joys and ex- 
citement of lion-hunting in such a 
fascinating light that resistance was 
useless. My ambition in the sport- 
ing line had not soared above a 
quiet evening at the wild boars 
which abound in the neighbour- 
hood; but he suggested, by way of 
amendment, that I should include 
the nobler game, especially as a 
favourable opportunity then of- 
fered. He was, it appeared, on the 
point of starting in quest of a cer- 
tain ‘ grand vieux lion,’ of which he 
had just received intelligence, and 
good-naturedly proposed that I 
should accompany him. The offer 
was certainly a tempting one. The 
supreme good luck of bagging a 
lion was, it is true, rather too, much 
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for a reasonable tourist to expect; 
but at least there was a chance of 
seeing one, and it seemed almost 
a shame to leave a lion country 
without making an attempt at an 
interview with the king of the brute 
creation; not as he appears at Re- 
gent’s Park, a sullen captive, lead- 
ing a life of ‘ long mechanic pacings 
to and fro,” but an independent 
monarch, free and strong among his 
native hills. Even if he did not 
show, it was at any rate a new ex- 
perience in sporting life, and from 
that point of view worth trying. 
On the other hand, there were one 
or two trifling objections, which, 
however, were easily got over by 
M. C It was true I had no 
experience in this kind of sport, but 
then nobody had when he made his 
first attempt; if I had never tried 
shooting at night it did not make 
much difference, as the moon was 
at the full and the light would be 
nearly as good as at noonday; and 
to my suggestion that a badly placed 
shot, or even a miss, might bea more 
serious affair in an encounter with 
a lion than in one with a wild boar, 
I got at once the encouraging reply 
that a lion was a far better and 
bigger mark than a boar, and came 
a great deal closer to the shooter. 
There was no answering arguments 
like these, and we started without 
further delay ; but I reserved to my- 
self the right of withholding my 
fire in the presence of the enemy in 
case it seemed more prudent to do 
so, and made a mental vow not to 
risk any snap shot, or pull trigger 
unless I saw my way to drilling a 
hole into his heart or brain. I did 
not think it necessary to communi- 
cate this resolution to my com- 
panion, and perhaps it was just as 
well for his opinion of me that I 
kept it close, for I soon found that 
he did not by any means share 
Jules Gérard’s views of the serious- 
ness of engaging with a lion. Like 
other professed lion-hunters that I 
met in Algeria, he apparently 
thought as little of the business as 
of a day’s partridge-shooting; at 
any rate, he never treated it as the 
kill-or-be-killed sort of affair which 
some writers represent it. Perhaps 
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it is only fair to warn the reader 
before he goes any farther that 
neither on this nor on the two or 
three subsequent occasions when I 
tried my luck, had I any oppor. 
tunity of judging for myself upon 
this subject. If he is looking out 
for thrilling incidents and _hair- 
breadth escapes he had better stop 
here, for in spite of a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, I was not 
rewarded with even a glimpse of 
a lion. But I have no right to 
complain. It cost Gérard six hun- 
dred nights spent in the forest to 
meet with five-and-twenty lions; so 
that until a man has watched every 
night for three weeks without get- 
ting a shot, he cannot fairly consider 
himself unfortunate; and, indeed, 
from what I have seen of the sport, 
I suspect that for success in lion- 
hunting there is far more need of 
the patience of Job than of the 
pluck of Jules Gérard. I do not, 
however, consider the time to have 
been wasted, for these expeditions 
produced many a delightful ramble 
through the beautiful forest and 
mountain scenery of north-eastern 
Algeria, and many a pleasant bi- 
vouac in the woods, and gave an 
insight into the haunts, habits, and 
customs of the lion, panther, wild 
boar, and other beasts, such as no 
Buffon, Cuvier, or zoological garden 
could give. 

We left Guelma by what will, 
perhaps, in the fulness of time, be 
the road to Constantina. Our des- 
tination was the very spot Jules 
Gérard recommends as a good one 
for the sport, the western slope of 
the Mahouna Mountain,~-~ Le jardin 
de plaisance des lions,’ as he calls 
it. If one could believe that the 
lions were influenced by a love of 
the picturesque, this pleasure gar- 
den of theirs would reflect the 
highest credit on their good taste. 
From its base up to the twin peaks 
which, from their fancied resem- 
blance to the pommel and cantle of 
an Arab saddle, have given the 
mountain the name of Serdj-el- 
Aouda, ‘The Mare’s Saddle,’ this 
side of the Mahouna is clothed with 
a thick wood or rather bush of wild 
olive, jujube, arbutus, mastic—here 
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called lentisk,—and other shrubs 
which flourish so luxuriantly on 
the northern spurs of the Atlas. 
Matted and interlaced, their branches 
make an impenetrable roof of varied 
foliage, and their stems closely set 
form a labyrinth of gloomy caverns 
stretching for miles along the moun- 
tain side, and only broken here and 
there by a ravine, down which a 
streamlet tumbles in miniature cas- 
cades. Below lies the broad rich 
yale where the waters of the Cherf 
and Zenati unite to form the Sey- 
bouse, and set out on a roundabout 
journey to the Gulf of Bona; and 
opposite is a weird-looking nook, 
shut in by lofty mountains, contain- 
ing the Hammam Meskoutin, or 
‘Enchanted Baths,’ whose waters 
—kept hot, the Arabs say, by genii 
under the orders of King Solomon 
—have the power of attracting the 
fashion and the infirmities of the 
province to this wild region. 

Along the road there were spots 
whose interest was more closely 
connected with the business we had 
inhand. First we crossed the ravine 
where Gérard killed his first lion. 
Then we came to the place where 
my companion had wounded one re- 
cently ; and it was a satisfaction to 
perceive that his statement about 
the lions coming close enough was 
fully borne out in this case. His 
post was on the side of the road, 
in a lentisk bush, the centre of 
which he had cut out with his 
knife, so as to make a sort of nest, 
and the lion when fired at was not 
five yards from the muzzle of the 
rifle. Nevertheless, the brute was 
only slightly wounded, and got off. 
Above us on the mountain side he 
showed me the spot supposed to be 
the favourite lair of the old beast, 
the object of our expedition, who, 
I gathered, had been a well-known 
character in the neighbourhood for 
—if Ido not mistake—nearly half 
acentury. Gérard, Chassin, almost 
every lion-hunter in Algeria, had 
tried to compass his death. M. 
C—— himself had made several 
attempts to geta shot. But hitherto 
all stratagems had been unsuccess- 
ful. Long observation of mankind 
had invested him with a preter- 
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natural cunning; and the Arabs be- 
lieved he was_ under the immediate 
protection of Shietan. As far as I 
could make out, however, there was 
nothing in his behaviour to warrant 
the latter theory. As lions go he 
seemed to be a _ well-conducted 
animal, not doing wanton mischief 
to the flocks and herds about him, 
but helping himself now and then 
with the moderation that became 
his years and sagacity. In spite ot 
his wariness, M. C—— had hopes of 
encountering him this time. He 
had been frequently observed of late 
descending to drink at the river 
hard by, and it had been ascertained 
that there were two paths he espe- 
cially affected. We were to take 
post, one on each of these. ‘If you 
want wild-boars, said M. C——, 
‘you could not be in a better place, 
and as for the lion, if he comes this 
side to-night, one or other of us will 
probably see him, and your chance 
will be as goodas mine.’ Presently 
we came to a solitary house, an 
auberge for the refreshment of tra- 
vellers bound to Constantina or 
Medjez-Amar: and my companion 
left me while he went to fetch his 
horse. He returned leading an 
animal, which only by courtesy 
could be described as a specimen of 
horse-flesh, for there was not enough 
of that substance about him to base 
an observation upon, not to say 
swear by. He bore at best the 
same relation to a horse that an old 
hulk undergoing the process of 
breaking up does to a ship; by his 
ribs, frame-work, and general out- 
line, you could see that he had been 
a horse once; but it seemed a mis- 
use of the present tense to speak of 
him as being one still. Hecertainly 
had his points, but they were not of 
the sort which usually find favour 
with good judges; and being espe- 
cially prominent and abundant 
about the region of the back, they 
held out no promise of ease to the 
rider. How anybody, on a fine 
autumn evening, not too warm, 
could prefer such a mount to walk- 
ing, I was at a loss to imagine, and 
I suppose looked as if I was, for 
M. C hastened to explain that 
his matchless steed was devoted to 
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a nobler service than that of bear- 
ing burdens. To bea lure for lions 
was the mission of his declining 
days, and he had been purchased 
for that purpose for the sum of two 
and sixpence English money. His 
coat, white with age, made him a 
conspicuous object at night, and his 
efficiency as a bait was increased by 
a chronic cough, which signalled 
his whereabouts with the regularity 
of a minute gun. This explanation 
lent an unexpected interest to the 
animal; but it also suggested a 
destitution among the lions of the 
Mahouna, for which I was unpre- 
pared. If natural history had given 
any reason for believing that these 
creatures were partial to broiled 
bones, I could have understood the 
temptation. A lion who had pre- 
viously dined, might certainly have 
made a light and digestible supper 
off M. C——’s ancient courser. But 
that he should regard him as mate- 
rials for a serious meal, could only 
be attributed to a great scarcity of 
leonine food in these parts; and 
then arose the question, might not 
a lion with an appetite up to the 
mark of such a scarecrow, look with 
favour upon a moderately succulent 
Christian ? 

We were now joined by the land- 
lord of the auberge, and a young 
man in a costume half Zouave, half 
civilian, which made him look like 
a transpontine pirate of the N. T. 
Hicks’ period. This proved to be a 
person of whom I had already heard 
a good deal, Constant Cheret, chris- 
tened by the Algerian press ‘Le 
Nouveau Gérard,’ from his brilliant 
successes as a lion-killer. There 
was very little of the ideal lion- 
hunter in his appearance. Instead 
of a brawny Hercules fit to ‘ whip 
his own weight in wild cats,’ I saw 
a little fellow not more than five 
feet three or four in height, slight 
but well built, and looking as if he 
might have ridden for the Derby. 
The only thing about him that 
could have indicated his anomalous 
calling, was a piercing black eye, 
that seemed able to penetrate the 
darkest night, and a certain intent- 
ness about the expression of his 
rather handsome ‘features, as if he 
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were trying to catch some low dis- 
tant sound. Cheret’s history curi- 
ously illustrated the fascinations of 
lion-hunting. One night, three or 
four years ago, he was alone in the 
woods, watching for a shot at a 
tiger-cat, or mungoose, or some such 
small game, when an enormous 
head suddenly protruded itself 
through the brushwood, within a 
dozen feet of him, and he found 
himself, for the first time in his life, 
face to face with a lion. For wea- 
pon, all he had was one of those 
cheap single-barrelled guns that are 
exported in such numbers from 
France. However, he did not hesi- 
tate, but aiming between the two 
glowing eyeballs before him, pulled 
the trigger. Fortune, favouring 
the brave, so far interfered with the 
usual action of colonial firearms and 
ammunition, that the piece went off 
and burst not; and as it had been 
held straight and steady, Cheret, 
when the smoke cleared away, 
found a fine old lion lying dead at 
his feet. From that time forth the 
chase of the mungoose knew him no 
more. Having procured a more 
trustworthy weapon, he devoted 
himself to the destruction of lions 
with the energy of an enthusiast; 
and at the time I met him, had 
scored some half dozen victories, 
fairly entitling him to write ‘ Cheret, 
tueur de lions,’ which—and it was 
his only vanity—he invariably did, 
in ‘bill, warrant, quittance, or ob- 
ligation.’ He was then a private in 
the 3rd Zouaves, but enjoying, ap- 
parently, indefinite leave of absence, 
granted (I believe by the Emperor) 
to enable him to pursue a mission 
beneficial to the colony, and calcu- 
lated to keep up the prestige of the 
French with the natives. 

It must not be supposed that all 
his triumphs were as easy as _ his 
first, or that he staked nothing 
against the reputation he won. A 
short time before we met, he had 
an adventure which is a good illus- 
tration of the chances of lion-hunt- 
ing. He was sitting one night 
among the scrub just over the path 
usually taken by a certain lion, 
when he suddenly heard close be- 
hind him the deep-breathing sound 
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which almost always gives notice 
of the lion’s approach; and turning 
yound, perceived him fairly march- 
ing down on him. ‘ Never fire at a 
lion standing on higher ground than 
your own,’ is one of the funda- 
mental maxims of the craft; but 
here there was no choice; another 
step, and the brute would have been 
upon him. All he could do was to 
let fly rapidly, and then ‘duck.’ 
The lion, as a wounded lion gene- 
rally does, sprang forward, and 
clearing Cheret, rolled down the 
hill-side below him, growling and 
swearing like a huge cat. As it 
would have been madness to attempt 
anything more that night, Cheret 
got away quietly and went home. 
Next morning there was plenty of 
blood, but no lion to be found. A 
fortnight afterwards, however, he 
discovered the carcass, but decom- 
position and vultures had left no- 
thing worth preserving except the 
teeth, one of which he gave me as a 
keepsake when we parted. 

It turned out that Cheret’s object 
was the same as ours. He was on 
his way to Nechmeya, a village on 
the road to Bona, but tempted by 
the fineness of the night, and the 
news he had heard, determined to 
halt here for the philanthropic pur- 
pose of hunting the veteran of the 
Mahouna. There was a pot-au-feu 
simmering pleasantly on the hearth 
when we entered, and as internal 
contentment is held to steady the 
nerves and improve the shooting, 
it was agreed to sup before we 
started. The fare may have been 
commonplace, but the conversation 
was remarkable. Its subject was 
what might have been expected 
from the circumstances and the 
company, for even mine host was 
something of a lion-slayer, and often 
of an evening strolled out into the 
forest behind the house, in a quiet 
unpretending way, to look for a 
shot, as a man might who had a 
rabbit-warren handy. But what 
chiefly struck me was that they 
appeared to be on terms of intimate 
acquaintance with all the lions of 
the neighbourhood. It seemed as 
though there was not a lion within 
a radius of fifty miles that was not 
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personally known to some one of 
the trio. His appearance, his habits, 
his consort, his family, and the 
period at which the next little addi- 
tion to it might be expected—all 
these were detailed with a freedom 
and minuteness that would have 
made the London correspondent of 
a country newspaper jealous. I 
noticed, too, that this intimacy with 
the king of beasts produced a 
familiarity of expression in speaking 
of him, calculated to upset notions 
derived from Peter Parley’s Tales 
about Lions, and other scientific 
works on the subject. It was al- 
ways as ‘Le vieux coquin de Pen- 
thiévre,’ or ‘Ce drdéle que j’ai blessé 
Vannée derniére 4 Ain Mokra,’ or 
by some similar playful, if not con- 
temptuous title that he was referred 
to. The anecdotes also that were 
related, did not, upon the whole, 
increase one’s respect for the animal ; 
and some of them attributed to him 
a low sort of humour, not hitherto 
noticed by naturalists, and a taste 
for practical joking, quite incom- 
patible with true dignity. It is, it 
would appear, a pleasant practice of 
the lion to present himself suddenly 
to timid travellers in his dominions, 
and accompany them for some dis- 
tance, growling and showing his 
teeth, until they are reduced to a 
state of extreme terror, which end 
attained, he leaves them uninjured. 
Stories of this sort are very common 
in the Algerian newspapers, and 
my companions mentioned several 
instances of the same kind, but al- 
ways on hearsay evidence. I could 
see that they placed little faith in 
such yarns, which I suspect are 
merely expansions of what is almost 
an every-day occurrence in these 
parts—-that of simply meeting a lion 
on the high road. It is true that 
he does show a preference for beaten 
roads and paths,—not so much, I 
imagine, from ‘ce mépris qu'il pro- 
fesse pour homme,’ as Gérard says ; 
but because he finds them easier 
and more comfortable walking than 
the tangled thickets at each side of 
him. It may be very well for the 
panther, a slim, snake-like creature, 
but for the lion, a burly, broad- 
chested beast, with a carcass like a 
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bullock’s, it can be no easy matter 
to bore a passage through the dense 
jungle that covers the hill-sides of 
the Atlas; and no doubt, like the 
coffee-drinker in the ballad, ‘ he 
blesses the generous Frenchman’ 
for increasing his comfort so mate- 
rially. Some of the roads in north- 
eastern Algeria have become cele- 
brated for these ‘rencontres; that 
between Bona and Guelma so much 
so, that I could not suggest a better 
plan for a tourist who is anxious to 
see one of these animals in his natu- 
ral state, than to travel back and 
forwarcs for a week in the banquette 
of the night diligence, which plies 
between these towns. But I never 
heard any one who has actually met 
a lion in the path charge him with 
any greater breach of politeness than 
staring hard, which, after all, is a 
privilege that has been long ago 
conceded to the cat tribe, even in 
the presence of royalty. 

There was a good deal of that 
kind of conversation which, in the 
vulgar tongue, is called ‘ chaff, 
turning chiefly upon sporting mis- 
adventures. One of the party had 
been unfortunate enough to shoot a 
cow in mistake for a lion—a crime 
which I can now understand, as I 
was very near becoming an acces- 
sory to a repetition of ita short time 
afterwards; and an allusion to that 
accident led to the query, ‘Who 
shot the camel?’ This, it appeared, 
referred to a mishap of recent oc- 
currence. The hunter in question 
had been applied to by some Arabs 
to rid them of a lion in their neigh- 
bourhood that was becoming rather 
troublesome. He was sitting in the 
tent of the sheikh over the evening 
kouskous when an Arab rushed in 
with the news that he had just seen 
the lion lying under a tree not far 
off. Of course he immediately re- 
paired to the spot, and, approaching 
stealthily, perceived a huge tawny 
animal, with a massive hairy head. 
There could be no doubt about it. 
There he was indolently lounging, 
getting up his appetite, and debat- 
ing in his own mind whether he 
should have a cow, or only a sheep, 
and a goat to follow. His flank, too, 
was temptingly exposed; so our 
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chasseur, crawling nearer, deftly 
planted a ball in the proper spot, 
just behind the shoulder. A hideous 
bellow answered the shot, and a fine 
camel struggled out into the moon- 
light, and presently died in uncouth 
convulsions. The head and neck 
had been concealed by the trunk of 
the tree, and it was the hump, with 
its fringe_of shaggy hair, that had 
represented the head and mane of 
the lion. To complete the tragedy, 
the murdered beast proved to be the 
property of the Arab who had given 
the information. 

A considerable part of the even- 
ing was taken up in giving me that 
instruction of which, as a neophyte, 
I stood in need. The first and most 
important of the rules laid down 
was that you should always, if pos- 
sible, allow the lion to pass before 
firing at him. The object of doing 
so is twofold: in the first place, the 
most vulnerable spot in the carcass 
—that just behind the shoulder—is 
exposed. At night, and when the 
animal is in motion, firing at the 
head is looked upon as rather 
hazardous, the brain of a lion being 
but a small target, and bullets apt 
to flatten or glance off harmlessly, 
owing to the shape and hardness of 
the skull. On the other hand, a ball 
behind the shoulder, passing through 
the region of the heart and lungs, 
has, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, 
a double chance; ‘for if it misses a 
vital part on the right side, it will 
be very hard if it don’t succeed on 
the left, not counting the chance of 
its breaking the opposite shoulder, 
and, at any rate, crippling the 
enemy. The second advantage 
gained by waiting till he has passed 
is that the bound which the lion 
makes on feeling himself wounded 
carries him away from, instead of 
towards you, in which case, to use 
Gérard’s expression, if he has but 
two seconds of life left in him it is 
all over with you. The next point 
of importance is to keep perfectly 
still, especially after administering 
the first pill, so as to avoid calling 
attention to your whereabouts, either 
by sound or motion; and not to be 
in too great a hurry about exhibiting 
your second dose. ‘There is little 
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danger of the lion coming on the 
hunter unawares, for even if he 
does not roar, his heavy breathing 
can always be heard as he ap- 
proaches. ‘But, said M. C—, 
‘it is a positive pleasure to hunt a 
lion that roars. You can doas you 
like: smoke your pipe, or lie back 
and doze. There is no fear of over- 
sleeping yourself; he'll call you.’ 
Notwithstanding its charms, these 
men—to whom it was a familiar 
sound, and who feared a lion no 
more than they feared a cat—one 
and all confessed that his roar was 
an awesome thing to hear at close 
quarters, and that it produced a 
certain /frissonnement even on their 
tried nerves. ‘ Parole d’honneur,’ 
said the landlord, ‘I have felt the 
house shake when he roared outside 
there.’ 

The lion, however, is as capricious 
with his voice as a leading tenor. 
In the springtime, when his fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love, he 
is by no means chary of his chest 
notes, but at other seasons he is fitful 
in his utterances—at one time filling 
the valleys with echoes, at another 
snuffing mutely along his mountain 
path, as if ‘unable to perform, on 
account of a severe cold” This 
particular autumn, for instance, it 
was a matter of general remark 
that the lions were unusually 
silent. 

‘ After all,’ said M. C——, with 
the air of a lecturer bringing his dis- 
course to a conclusion, ‘the grand 
secret is TIREZ HARDIMENT.’ 

This, however, is not all that is 
required. M. C—— himself had 
‘tiré hardiment’ more than once 
without producing any greater effect 
than a slight wound; thereby, of 
course, putting himself in a position 
of some considerable danger. As we 
were loading I thought I discovered 
the cause. When he found that I 
put in 2} drams of powder, surely 
not an excessive charge for the En- 
field bullet which I used, he ex- 
pressed strong disapproval, and 
showed me how he loaded with 
scarcely half that quantity for a 
bullet at least a fourth heavier than 
mine. He reasoned on the fallacious 
argument, that as he could make 
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good target practice at three hun- 
dred métres with such a charge, it 
must be powerful enough for any 
other purpose. 

Thus we sat chirping over our 
cups, like the comrades of the good 
Gargantua, while the old horse sadly 
regarded us through the open door- 
way. The moonlight falling softly 
on his meagre carcass, cast no 
shadow worth speaking of; and he 
might have passed for a spectre 
come to warn, but too well man- 
nered to intrude, were it not for the 
persistent cough which proclaimed 
him mortal. When at last we made 
a move M. C—— declared it was 
far too late to think of going up the 
mountain, and that we had better 
try the plain near the river, and 
take our chance of such game as 
might pass. The fact was, I sus- 
pect, that although he did not mind 
letting a green hand like me into 
the secret of the two paths, and the 
ambush he had prepared for the 
patriarch of the Mahouna, he was 
loth to take so redoubtable a hunter 
as Cheret into his confidence. Be it 
a lion or a covey of partridge, when 
a sportsman has his game marked 
down, he naturally objects to seeing 
it shot under his very nose by a 
rival. Between the auberge and 
the river lay a strip of plain, about 
half a mile wide, dotted with a few 
trees and patches of brushwood, and 
two or three plantations of prickly 
pear. That the lion did occasionally 
pass this way, we had evidence 
before we had gone many hundred 
yards, in the form of the bones of a 
goat, on which he had supped some 
nights back. But it was obvious 
that where there was such a choice 
of paths, if we saw anything, it 
would be by the merest chance, and 
to increase that chance we spread 
ourselves out in a line parallel with 
the river. 

They assigned me a post on the 
right flank, under the shade of a 
prickly pear garden, commanding 
an open space in the brush, and left 
me with strict injunctions not to 
sleep. These, to any one who has 
never tried the position, will seem 
wholly unnecessary. They did so 
to me at first, but long before the 
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vigil was over I found that a state 
of drowsiness was by no means so 
remote as I fancied. For the first 
hour or so expectation, excitement, 
the novelty of the situation, all com- 
bine to keep you well up to the 
mark; and you sit probing the twi- 
light with patient eye, and straining 
your ear-drum to extract sound 
from silence. Time after time some 
falling leaf sets you a listening with 
an intensity that threatens to crack 
your tympanum; time after time 
you fancy some bush or rock in 
your limited landscape does not look 
exactly as it did before, and you 
watch it with a vigilance that makes 
your eyes run water, until you find 
that there is nothing new in or 
about it. But after a while the 
optic and auditory nerves grow 
weary of that most wearisome of 
all labours, striving to do when 
there is nothing to be done; and 
then supervenes that state of rest- 
lessness under difficulties which 
men call fidgets. Your nose, stung 
by the sense of inferiority which the 
temporary importance of its rivals, 
the eye and ear, suggests to it, be- 
gins to assert itself by itching vio- 
lently. The privilege of scratching 
it privately would be cheap at any 
price; but dare you do it? Ifa 
boar or a panther be in the case, it 
is just possible that the animal, 
having perceived something pecu- 
liar about the bush or bank under 
which you are sitting, is at this 
moment studying your position with 
watchful eyes from the depths of 
some shade which yours cannot 
penetrate ; and the slightest move- 
ment on your part will clear up the 
doubt which is now agitating his 
mind. With a young and unexpe- 
rienced lion, perhaps, it does not so 
much matter; but if it be an old 
and wary bird, who has _ been 
wounded once or twice, he will 
know the meaning of a crouching 
figure, with a gun on its knee, and 
will take another path, so the hun- 
ters say; or he will fall upon you 
and rend you, say the books. Quien 
sabe? At any rate, scratching your 
nose is not to be done unconside- 
rately ; but at last, driven to despe- 
ration, you stealthily raise your 
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hand (hoping fervently that no body 
or thing sees you), and find, when 
you reach the offending member, 
that the irritation has suddenly 
transferred itself to the nape of 
your neck, or to your spine between 
your shoulder blades, or to some 
other spot, as unattainable in your 
present position as Spitzbergen. 
Your nose, having exhausted that 
line of aggravation, suddenly starts 
a new idea, and you find that he has 
taken it into his tip that he wants 
to sneeze. This, of course, would 
be* fatal ; so, with a tweak or two, 
you bring him to a sense of the 
situation. No sooner have you put 
down insurrection in this quarter 
than you discover a fresh seat of 
disturbance in the stone upon which 
you are sitting. Besides being 
harder than any geological forma- 
tion has a right to be, it seems to 
have suddenly acquired the property 
of producing knobs, lumps, and pro- 
tuberances for your especial discom- 
fort; and, encouraged by this, and 
by the fact that they have been at 
the same angle for some hours, your 
knees begin to ache, and your lower 
limbs to show symptoms of the 
disease known in nursery therapeu- 
tics as ‘bone in the leg.’ Most 
likely there will be a running ac- 
companiment of mosquitoes all the 
time ; but that being a fair and legi- 
timate annoyance on the part of 
nature, you have no right to com- 
plain. After a couple of hours of 
this, the period of reaction sets in, 
bringing with it weariness. Like 
oar and eye, your mind has now got 
tired of doing nothing laboriously. 
You have thought of everything 
you can think of to kill time, and 
now you begin to think that this 
kind of sport is rather monotonous. 
At this point a faculty for making 
Latin verses would stand a man in 
good stead. If you could only put 
‘I wish I was with Nancy,’ or some 
other lyric appropriate in sentiment, 
into Sapphics, the employment would 
carry you famously through the re- 
mainder of your watch. A hardened 
snuff-taker, too, one seasoned beyond 
sneezing-point, would have a great 
advantage. I recommend the 
acquirement of these two accom- 
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plishments to all intending lion- 
hunters. 

T had reached this stage, and was 
battling hard with drowsiness, when, 
lifting up my eyes, I beheld in the 
middle of the clearing before me, a 
wild-boar. How he had got there, I 
could not make out. I had heard 
no sound of his approach, nor seen 
any movement among the surround- 
ing bushes. However, there he 
was, with a magnificent pair of 
gleaming white tusks, and looking, 
in the uncertain moonlight, about 
as big as a moderate-sized donkey. 
Four-and-twenty hours before such 
a sight would have seemed too much 
happiness to be real, and I have no 
doubt there would have been a cer- 
tain tremor of the rifle, and one or 
two other symptoms of ‘ hirsch- 
fieber,’ as German sportsmen call 
the nervous affection to which tyros 
at large-game shooting are so liable. 

3ut since then I had been in the 
company of men who rather despised 
pigs, and whose talk was of lions, 
and I regarded the boar much as a 
small boy who has been initiated 
into the mystery of perch fishing 
regards a stickleback. I don’t know 
that I did not even, in some degree, 
resent his abrupt appearance as an 
impudent attempt at producing a 
sensation. This extra coolness very 
likely lost me an uncommonly fine 
beast. He was not more than fifty 
yards off, and even if I did not suc- 
ceed in dropping him scientifically 
on the spot, I might have given him 
such a pill as would have enabled 
us to find him next day; but, influ- 
enced by the opinions of the com- 
pany I had been keeping, I did not 
think it worth while firing until I 
was certain of success. Of all ani- 
mals, a wild-boar is the worst sub- 
ject for a Fabian policy. Long 
before he had reached the distance 
at which I had determined to open 
on him, his quick eye or nose de- 
tected something wrong, and with a 
loud, angry grunt he slid out of 
sight. There is no other word to 
describe his disappearance. He did 
not run, or rush, or bolt, but seemed 
rather to glide away into the dark- 
ness, like a magic-lantern figure. 
Shortly afterwards the cracking of a 
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twig hard by put me again on the 
qui vive; but this time my vigi- 
lance was thrown away, for it was 
only Cheret, coming to tell me that 
they were going to return. 

At the auberge nature’s sweet re- 
storer behaved with its usual perver- 
sity, and took a mean advantage of the 
fact that I had repelled its advances 
before. Furthermore, the floor was 
what Mrs. Gamp would call ‘ harder 
than a brick-badge,’ and the esta- 
blishment proved to be, like Shaks- 
peare’s inn at Rochester, ‘a most 
villanous house for fleas.’ From a 
persistent rustling in Cheret’s cor- 
ner, I inferred that he, too, was a 
sufferer; and he confirmed my opi- 
nion in a tone that would have 
touched the heart of a lioness, even 
though she were a widow through 
his means. ‘ Allons,’ said he, ‘ vaut 
mieux d’étre mangé par le lion que 
par les puces; and, taking our guns, 
we strolled up the hill behind the 
house. We sauntered and sat under 
the trees till daylight, but nothing 
came of it except an invitation from 
Cheret, who, doubtless thinking it a 
pity not to encourage a nascent taste 
for sport, proposed to me to go with 
him to Nechmeya. The chances, he 
said, were far better there than near 
Guelma. Boars were plenty; there 
were tiger-cats, lynxes, hyzenas, a 
sprinkling of panthers, ‘and other 
enchanthers ;’ and, to complete the 
attractions of the spot, it had been 
ascertained that there were four 
lions in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. These natural advantages 
were enough to prepossess one in 
favour of any place; but before we 
agreed, I felt myself bound to cau- 
tion him, as Dante did Virgil when 
they were starting on their expedi- 
tion— 


Consider well if virtue be in me 
Sufficient, ere to this high enterprise 
Thou trust me. 


But it appeared that he was willing 
to accredit me with enough of that 
property to meet the demands that 
might be made upon it, and I had 
nothing more to say, except to sti- 
pulate that I should be permitted 
to fire at any wild boars or other 
inferior game that might turn up in 
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the way of business, as a sort of 
training for the more important 
work. 

That night’s diligence brought us 
to Nechmeya, a pleasant, though 
perhaps shabby little village, situ- 
ated in the belt of hilly country 
that lies between the valley of the 
Seybouse and the great salt lake of 
Fetzara; and next morning, having 
laid in breakfast, and comestibles 
enough for one, or it might be two 
days in the wilderness, we started 
to seek what Cheret called ‘ ren- 
seignements.’ For this purpose we 
repaired to an Arab douar, some 
miles up among the hills, where 
Cheret was immediately hailed as 
an old friend; and a conversation 
ensued in which, from the frequent 
repetition of the word ‘ sayd,’ it was 
evident that the recent proceedings 
ot some local lion or lions were 
being discussed. A friendly and re- 
freshing bowl of milk was passed 
round, and we left with what I pre- 
stune were benedictions from the 
adults, and sarcasms from the chil- 
dren, most of whom were dressed in 
a string round the middle, a light 
summer costume much worn by the 
younger members of society in re- 
mote regions of Barbary. From the 
information which he had received, 
Cheret decided upon trying a foun- 
tain a few miles farther on, called 
Ain Mounchar, a favourite drinking 
place with the wild animals of the 
neighbourhood,* and led the way 
along a valley of promising loneli- 
ness. At every step the red-legged 
partridges rose and skimmed away, 
or trotted up the path before us 
with easy indifference, and every 
pool showed traces of the recent 
mud-bath of some family of wild 
boars. At length we came to a 
mass of dense brushwood, appa- 
yently blocking up the valley, into 
which Cheret plunged through an 
aperture that looked like the mouth 
of a sylvan tunnel, so closely were 
the branches interlaced overhead. 
This seemed to be the great tho- 
roughfare for the inhabitants of the 
forest. In about ten minutes he had 
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shown me the slots of a whole me- 
nagerieful of wild beasts. The broad 
pugs of the lion were indeed want- 
ing, but all the other ferze of North 
Africa, from the panther to the por- 
cupine, were represented; and the 
different styles of signature left in 
the soft clay—the firm, decisive im- 
press of the boar, the clumsy scrawl 
of the hyena, the neat, dainty foot- 
prints of the lynx and tiger-cat— 
would have furnished a study for 
one of those sages who offer to de- 
scribe characters for four-and-twenty 
postage-stamps. Creeping out of 
this, we entered upon an open glade 
surrounded by wooded hills. Just 
before us,on the summit of a bushy 
knoll, rose a lofty precipitous lime- 
stone rock, so like a Rhineland 
castle, that at first sight it was hard 
to believe it was of nature’s rearing, 
and over and around it there wheeled 
a flock of vultures, just as one sees 
the jackdaws circling round a vil- 
lage steeple. Some steady old birds 
had already retired to roost on the 
top and ledges of the rock, and 
others might be seen in the distance 
leisurely sailing home. At the foot 
of this Cheret led the way into a 
sort of cavern among the bushes, 
where many generations of wild 
animals had left a well-marked foot- 
path, and we came upon a little. 
pool of clear cold water, upon which 
the sun’s rays never fell. This was 
the Ain Mounchar, and he showed 
me with some pride the nest he had 
made for himself, and sat in on di- 
vers previous occasions. It was un- 
deniably snug, but there was not 
room for two in it; so, after one of 
the hearty repasts usual in such 
circuustances, we looked about for 
a suitable lair, and fixed upon a flat 
slab like a tombstone, partly screened 
by brambles, and commanding the 
approach. to the spring. Here we 
settled ourselves for the night, and 
cleared for action, Cheret producing, 
among other things, a formidable- 
looking pistol. He had laughed to 
scorn my little Adams’ revolver, 
until he had seen its penetrating 
power, when he agreed that it might 


* This is the spot where Jules Gerard's perseverance was so tried by a panther, as 
recorded in the third chapter of his Chasse au Lion. 
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beas well to take it. I am not sure, 
however, that he was not right, and 
that, in case of a difficulty with a 
dangerous animal, a common pistol 
of large bore is not better than any 
revolver. While on the subject of 
arms, I may as well add that he, as 
well as every man of any experience 
that I met, was strongly in favour 
of the explosive balls made by De- 
visme, of Paris, which they said 
never fail to explode and knock a 
terrific hole in a beast’s carcass. 
To use these safely, as well as for 
other reasons, I fancy the model tool 
for lion-hunting would be a double 
breach-loading rifle, on the Lefau- 
cheux principle, about fourteen 
gauge, and made as short as pos- 
sible, so as to be handled easily in a 
confined space. With such a weapon 
aman might take it easy in the face 
of a wounded lion; for he could 
reload in little more time than 
would be required to cock both 
barrels; not to speak of the time 
saved by not having to cap, which 
will be appreciated by any one who 
has tried that operation at night. 
Night, as it does in the south, 
came on rapidly. First the various 
tints of the foliage became blended 
into one uniform sap-green, then the 
stems of trees faded away, the trees 
themselves got mixed up with the 
background behind them, and the 
surrounding hills loomed out like 
great black walls, which might have 
been ten feet or ten miles away, ac- 
cording to fancy. Strange sounds, 
too, began to float about. Hoarse 
croaks rose from the valley below, 
and now and again a cry rang 
through the woods as of a person 
shivering with bitter cold. It was 
somewhat of a disappointment to 
find that these, so far from being 
the voices of monsters peculiar to 
Africa, were nothing more than the 
night-songs of the frog and the owl. 
Suddenly I felt Cheret begin to 
tremble violently. The chill and 
the damp had brought on a sudden 
attack of a fever which he always 
carried about with him—a legacy 
left by an old illness caught in the 
woods some years before. His teeth 
rattled like the bones of Mr. Pell, 
and he shook so vehemently, that 
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the only wonder was that he did not 
shake off the fever then and there. 
To return to Nechmeya then was 
impossible; but luckily, contrary to 
his advice, I had brought with me a 
plaid, the tried companion of many 
bivouacs, with which he made him- 
self as warm as possible, and lay 
down to try and sleep off the fit. 
‘If the lion comes,’ said he, ‘mind, 
waken me before you do anything ;’ 
and with this he turned over, and 
left me to mount guard. 

Cheret slept and I watched, and 
the frogs croaked and the owls 
hooted, without interruption for a 
couple of hours; but at last I 
thought I detected a rustling among 
the bushes on our right. After a 
moment’s listening there could be 
no doubt about it: there was some- 
thing there. The only question was, 
whether that something was of suffi- 
cient importance to justify me in 
rousing the invalid: it might be 
only a pig ora porcupine. But at 
length it got beyond all bearing, 
and I laid my hand quietly on 
Cheret’s arm. He started up just 
as if I had touched some spring, or 
as if he was a Jack-in-the-box, and I 
had raised the lid, and peered into 
the night in the direction whence 
the sounds proceeded with eyes that 
gleamed like those of the animals 
he hunted. When I spoke of this 
afterwards, he said, ‘ Ah, that’s what 
M. le Comte used to say: he told me 
my eyes looked like coals when I 
was watching for a lion.’ Whatever 
the creature was it did not show; 
the sounds ceased after a little, and 
Cheret lay down once more. Soon 
after this the moon rose above the 
hill-tops, lighting up the valley, and 
I felt relieved of much of the re- 
sponsibility thrown upon me; for 
now there was no possibility of any- 
thing stealing a march upon us. 
Once during the night I thought 
we were fairly in for it. My eye was 
wandering listlessly, perhaps a trifle 
sleepily, over the moonlit clearing 
at the edge of which we lay, when 
it fell on an object at the other side 
that I certainly had not perceived 
before. It seemed to be just the 
size and shape of a recumbent lion, 
and as I watched it I felt almost 
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sure I saw it move gently, as if 
stretching itself. For the moment 
the illusion was so perfect, that I 
said to myself, ‘No mistake this 
time; there he is’-—and was going 
to waken Cheret, when I thought of 
the former false alarm. He was 
sleeping so soundly, that it seemed 
a pity to disturb him for anything 
short of a certainty; besides, the 
lion, if lion it was, was at least a 
hundred and fifty yards off, and 
there would be plenty of time after 
he began to move in earnest. I 
must confess, however, in spite of 
all the encouraging tales I had 
heard, I was conscious of a some- 
what heightened pulsation. When ten 
minutes of close watching had failed 
to detect any further movement in 
the object, I began to suspect my 
mistake; but it was not until the 
moon shone out brightly through 
some passing clouds that I was 
quite convinced. ‘The incident shows 
how necessary it is on an expedition 
of this sort to make a mental memo- 
randum of every object within range 
before night sets in, in order to 
prevent deception afterwards. The 
false lion, examined next morning, 
proved to be a large block of light- 
coloured stone, sufficiently like, how- 
ever, in shape to justify the mistake, 
and the appearance of motion was 
no doubt produced by the shadows 
of some clouds passing rapidly over 
it. But the strangest thing of all 
was, that the stretching action 
which I had attributed to it was, 
Cheret said, eminently characteristic 
of a lion under the circumstances. 
As morning approached the air 
got chilly, and Cheret, waking up, 
proposed lighting a fire, as there 
was now no chance of anything 
coming till daybreak. We were for- 
tunate enough to find plenty of 
dead branches, and in a few minutes 
we had got up a lordly blaze, that 
threw a glare over the woods, and 
lit up every cranny of the old rock 
above us, making several serious- 
minded vultures, to judge by the 
croaking and flapping of wings that 
followed, fancy the end of the world 
had come. By the side of this, after 
either the latest of suppers or the 
earliest of breakfasts, we lay down 
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for a short nap, but overslept our- 
selves shamefully, for: it was day- 
light when we woke; so that if the 
lion came, it is probable he either 
was touched by our confidence or 
judged us to be tough. On the 
principle of having something for 
our money, we managed before 
starting to bag one of the vultures. 
Not without some difficulty, how- 
ever: Cheret said he took as much 
killing as two lions or half a dozen 
boars. 

At the inn at Nechmeya we found 
two carriers at breakfast, who ac- 
counted for the absence of at least 
one of the lions of the neighbour- 
hood. They had met him that morn- 
ing on the roadside, not far from the 
village, and he had almost fright- 
ened their horses into the ditch. 
Cheret, however, was too ill for any- 
thing except quinine and castor-oil, 
of which I luckily had a stock in 
my portmanteau, so their informa- 
tion was useless. We strolled out 
one or two evenings to try for a 
boar or a panther, or anything that 
might turn up; but he was not well 
enough for night-watching. On one 
of these occasions we had something 
of an adventure, which was rather 
illustrative of life (and death) in 
Algeria. We were making our way 
one evening after dark through the 
brushwood, I in front, Cheret a few 
paces behind, when something in 
the nature of a firearm went bang 
among the bushes, and a bullet 
whizzed passed unpleasantly close 
to my head. ‘Cré nom de Dieu!’ 
said Cheret, dashing into the brush, 
where, as I followed, I found him at 
grips with a long Arab, who held 
one of those villanous-looking horse- 
pistols which figure so conspicuously 
in Horace Vernet’s pictures of Arab 
warfare. In spite of this evidence 
of a criminal intention, the gentle- 
man swore, first that he had not 
fired at all, then that he had fired 
under the impression that it was a 
wild boar that was coming, and 
finally that he thought it was a ma- 
rauder. Cheret, in his wrath, was 
at first, I think, for shooting him, 
which certainly would have been 
the simplest way of settling the dif- 
ficulty, and, with such conveniences 
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for disposing of the body, might 
have been done with impunity; but 
ultimately he proposed that we 
should take him, and that I should 
proceed by that night’s diligencé to 
Bonaand lodge a procés verbal. This 
did not quite suit my views. Being 
bound over to prosecute at the as- 
sizes scarcely seemed to come in 
among the pleasures of an autumn 
tour; so I suggested, as a kind of 
friendly compromise, and to settle 
the matter on the spot, that it would 
be better to thrash him, especially 
as there were plenty of sticks lying 
ready to hand. There was a parti- 
cular fascination, too, about the idea 
of this mode of punishment. He 
was a stately-looking scoundrel, and 
picturesque withal ; and as he roared 
and rubbed himself under castiga- 
tion, there would have been that 
incongruity about his appearance 
which Sydney Smith says is essential 
to a sense of the humorous—to say 
nothing of the strict justice of the 
infliction. Cheret, however, wisely 
LT have no doubt, objected to this as 
being a half measure, and only cal- 
culated to get us into a scrape; so 
we let the poor fellow go, with a 
promise that he should be arrested 
the next day, and shot at the earliest 
convenience of the authorities. No 
doubt he did not perceive the second 
figure when he fired; and his motive 
was probably either a desire of plun- 
der, or of knocking over a Christian, 
or possibly a mixture of both. 

A night or two afterwards I was 
in the diligence bound for Bona, 
when, just about the spot mentioned 
by the carriers, the horses began to 
snort and plunge violently, and the 
driver to call them pigs and brig- 
ands, after the manner of French 
Jehus in difficulties. At this, a stout 
gentleman, who had been asleep in 
the opposite corner of the coupe, woke 
up, and said, ‘ C’est un lion dans les 
broussailles; on le rencontre sou- 
vent ici,’ and went to sleep again; 
but, whether or not he was right in his 
conjecture, the darkness of the night 
prevented me from ascertaining. 

Once again, notwithstanding pre- 
vious disappointments, I was in- 
duced to try my luck. Being at the 
pretty little town of Jemmapes, on 
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the road between Bona and Philippe- 
ville, led away by glowing descrip- 
tions of the scenery and sport to be 
found, I accompanied a garde fo- 
restiev, Fannet by name, up into the 
mountains between the town and 
the coast. As far as I could judge 
in a two days’ ramble, the accounts 
I had received were not exagger- 
ated. The scenery was something 
like that of Devonshire, but on a 
larger scale, richly-wooded hills and 
winding valleys opening out here 
and there into park-like expanses, 
dotted with noble evergreen and 
cork oaks; and as for game, there 
was evidence enough to show that 
it was not scarce. Wherever the 
acorns fell the tracks of the wild 
boars abounded; and once or twice 
we got glimpses of their black backs, 
like porpoises rolling in a sea of 
foliage, as they plunged through the 
underwood of some ravine. Pan- 
thers, too, seemed to be plenty, from 
the frequent occurrence of their 
footprints, and of spots where they 
had torn up the soil with their claws, 
stretching themselves, I presume, 
or, as our Arab guide put it, by way 
of ‘fantasia.’ Of lions we saw no- 
thing, though we heard a good deal. 
A plucky old lady, the wife of the 
forester at whose hut we put up, 
said they used to come and roar in 
the little garden before her door. 
She did not mind it now, she told 
me, though when she first came to 
live there she did not like it at all, 
especially when her husband was 
from home. It made her feel lonely, 
she said, and she used to keep a 
candle burning all night. 

One morning, in one of the higher 
valleys, we came upon a colony of 
apes holding a noisy public meeting 
on some subject which seemed to 
admit of a vast variety of opinions, 
and I confess with shame that I was 
led to put up the rifle and cover one 
of the orators. But happily the 
reflection, ‘What would Professor 
Huxley say?’ joined with a certain 
‘am-I-not-a-man-and-a-brother’ ex- 
pression about the creature, checked 
me in time, and saved me from a 
crime worse than even monkey- 
cide; for here there was not tail that 
I could have pleaded in excuse. 
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Our attempts here show what a 
Will-o’-the-wisp kind of pursuit this 
sport is. The first night we selected 
a spot where the traces of the pan- 
ther were numerous and fresh. It 
was a well-known place, too, evi- 
dently; for up in a tree hard by 
was one of the nests the Arabs build 
for themselves when ,they try for a 
lion or a panther. But nothing vi- 
sited us, nor did we hear anything 
except the chattering of the apes, 
and once, miles away among the 
hills, a deep moaning sound, which 
swelled gradually into a prolonged 
bellow, and died away again as it 
had commenced. Distant as the 
sound was, there was no mistaking 
what Jules Gérard calls ‘la voix du 
maitre.* In the morning we heard 
that a panther had been seen at a spot 
lower down the valley, and there 
we' placed ourselves for the night. 
Next day we found that if we had 
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kept to our first position, we should 
most likely have met with him, for 
he had been observed in that direc- 
tion. Finally, at Jemmapes I learned 
that on the evening of the day we 
left the hills a lion had passed down 
the valley, close to the place where 
we had been sitting the night be- 
fore. 

From all I have heard from the 
mouths of old hands, it would seem 
that this kind of thing enters largely 
into the experience of the hunter in 
Algeria. Still I cannot regret the 
trials my patience underwent in this 
way; for I look back upon these 
rambles as some of the pleasantest 
episodes of a pleasant tour. As 
Campbell says, speaking of this 
same land :— 

The echo of these wilds enchanted me ; 

And my heart beat with joy when first I 
heard 

A lion’s roar come down the Libyan wind, 


* The Arabs fancy they can detect in the lion’s roar the words * Ana ou ben el m’ra,’— 
© T and the son of woman ;’ implying that he and man reign jointly over the brute crea- 
; § g y 


tion; but the distance was so great that I cannot speak to the resemblance. 


I thought it 


reminded me more of the voice of an angry bull than of anything else: at the same time 


there was an indescribable difference. 





